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elf on the throne m conſpiracy is Formed againſt 
bim ;—which he deſeats.— He invades Scotland. — 
De We 1/þ rebel againſt him. —The Scots are totally 
routed by the earl of Northumberland. —This nobles 
man excites an "inſurreftion againſt "Henry. but his 
adherents are vanquiſhed, in the field by the valor of 
the: king and his fon. — He is pardoned; but again 
Ne rebels —Henry i is at once haraſſed by the e and 
2 We 72 infurgents, the Scots _— the, French. 
Ti E 8 of Here o botingbroke was pro- 
ductive of a ſeries of misfortunes to the Engliſh. Had 
Richard been ſuffered to reign, and to deſcend to the 
grave in peace, he would have been ſucceeded, in the 
Vor- IV. 4199. e Ty event 
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: HISTORY or ENGLAND. - 
555. event of his dying without offspring, by Edmund earl 
? of March, ſon of that earl who had been recogniſed by 

parliament as preſumptive heir of the crown; a cir- 
ceumſtance that would have prevented thoſe virulent 
and defrnaies hoſtilities between the houſes of Lork 
and Lancaſter, 8 ee in the ambition of 
1 dhe fourth Henrr. | 
. ſubſervient Ae bad mated "Toi 5 
. 8 ry to aſſume the reins of government, he fixed a day a 
bor the next meeting, as well as for the ſolemnity of his 
0d. 13. coronation. Archbiſhop Arundel officiated at this 
55 ceremony, and anointed the new king with an oil 
- - 7 -*:- "high, 1t- was pretended, had been brought from 
VV by the Virgin Mary, who had preſented it to 
S .t. Thomas Becket for the unction of the Engliſh mo- 
narchs . This invention was calculated to ſanction the 
title and the perſon of Henry in the eyes of the popu- 
5 lace, and to varniſh * guilt 1 the idea of divine 
approbation. | | 
. Having found the late 3 aſſembiy ſo ac- 
cordant to his wiſhes, Henry was unwilling to have a 
new election of the commons While his authority was 
uneſtabliſhed. The ſame individuals again meeting, a 
general pardon Was granted to thofe who had i upport- 
ace him againſt Richard ; the ſucceſſion of the crown 
Xe Was ſettled on his eldeſt ſon Henry; : the acts of that 
| 1 parliament i in which the Gloceſtrian faction (then fa- | 
yored by the preſent king) had prevailed, were affirm- 
dea; thoſe of the 21ſt year of the late king, though 
| Henry himſelf had concurred in them, were annulled. 
| The nobles who had appealed againſt the duke of Glo- 
ceſter in. that year were now called to an account; "Pp 
which occaſioned a violent commotion in the uppen 
| houſe, where e forty gauntlets were thrown don nd 
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different peers: The interpoſition of the king pre- 

vented this altercation from proceeding to extremities 'S 
and he deſiſted from the proſecution of the appellants, 
though he diveſted them of the additional titles and 
_ "eſtates which they had received from Richard for their 


. 


ſervices againſt Gloceſter's party 


The nobility who had promoted the late revolution, 
became the objects of Henry's gratitude and bounty. 

The office of conſtable, of which the earl of Rutland 
had been deprived, was conferred on the earl of 


Northumberland, who had alſo a grant of the iſle* oh 


Man. The dignity of mareſchal was given to the earl 


of Weſtmoreland, who was likewiſe promoted to the 
earldom of Richmond. The earl of Warwick, whom 
Henry had releaſed before the depoſition of Richard, 
was reſtored to his honors and poſſeſſions; the earl 


of Arundel, whoſe father had ſuffered as a traitor, 
was gratified with the inheritance of his family; and 
various other favors were beſtowed on the; friends of . 


the new ſovereign “. 


To impreſs the public with Fa «aki of A juſt os 


vernment, Henry commanded' all the blank bonds 
which Richard's miniſters had extorted from the ſup= 


poſed partiſans of the late duke of Gloceſter, to be 
burned ; and he did not neglect ſuch other gracious: 
acts as ſeemed likely to cone the attachment 1 


| the people. 


His prudence, of Which he poſſeſſed a very 1 if x 


derable ſhare, taught him to uſe his efforts for gain - 
ing the good opinion of the clerical body. Though 


he had leaned, when a ſubject, towards the doctrines 


of John Wickliffe; the celebrated reformer, who had = 


opc che eye of many to the abuſes of the Romiſh- * 


2. Walkingh, x 36 —Mox. Bien 5 S un. Fad. vol. vt 
ub. 155 chuck, 
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| S fo D. church, he now. joined ich the oithodax” clergy ; 
N 5 againſt the Lollards; for ſo the fallowers of Wickliffe 
[| — pere ſtyled. Pleaſed with the promiſe of royal ſup- 
wpdpaioð che perſecuting bigots at the head of the church |: 
„ applauded the piety of Henry, and ee a furt- | 
ous vengeance againſt all heretics. {_ 
The king's politic circumſpection, and che eat | 
tion of his vigor and abilities, did not diſcourage the 
| friends of the degraded prince from an attempt to de- 
: | throne the uſurper of his crown. The earls of Rut- 
land, Kent, and Huntingdon, wie diſguſted at the 
loſs of their ducal titles, and of their ſhare in the con- 
fiſcated eſtates of the enemies of Richard. They con- 
ſpired with the eart of Sali ſbury, lord Lumley, and 5 
the lord le Deſpenſer, who reſented the loſs of his 
earldom of Gloceſter, to ſeiſe Henry, and reſtore 
Richard to the throne. That they might have a pre- 
tence for aſſembling am armed force, they proclaimed 
à tournament at Oxford. The king was invited to be 
a ſpectator of this ſolemnity; and, in caſe of his non 
| compliance with the invitation, the conſpirators re- 
ſolved to proceed to Windſor, where he then reſided. 
As Henry was ill guarded, the plot might perhaps. 
have ſucceeded, had not his couſin, the earl of Rut-- 
land, informed him of his danger; in conſequence of 
Which, he privately haſtened to London, 'and began 
to levy troops for his defence. The earls of Kent and 
Saliſbury, repairing to Windſor with about 400 horſe- 
. 5 men, were fome what diſconcerted at the king's eſcape; 
but they did not abandon themſelyes to utter deſpair. 
They endeavoured to excite the provincials to a rebel- 
Hu?oöon, by reporting that Richard had Tecovered his li- 
berty, and was at the head of a great army in York- 
ſhire. Their attempts, however, met with little ſuc- 
£6; and, when they were appriled that Henry was 
a 6 | _ advancing 
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advancing with 20,000 men, they thought proper to A. P. 


"make their retreat. They directed their route to Ciren- 


ceſter, where they were attacked by a ſuperior force, 
defeated after an obſtinate combat, and taken with 
moſt of their followers. To facilitate the eſcape of 


the captive nobles, ſome of their attendants ſet fire to 


the town; but this meaſure haſtened their deſtruction, 


by kindling the flame of revenge among the inhabi- 


tants, who ſeiſed the two earls, and beheaded them 


without ſcruple. This ſervice was ſo acceptable to 


Henry, that he ſuffered them to enjoy the ſpoils which 


they had taken from the earls and their adherents. The 


lords le Deſpenſer and Lumley, who had endeayoured | 


to raiſe an army in the marches of South-Wales, were 
ſeiſed by the friends of Henry, conducted to Briſtol, 


and beheaded by the licentious rabble. The king hav- 


_— 


ing arrived with his army at Oxford, about thirty of the 


inſurgents were there put to death by his order. The 


earl of Huntingdon, after a fruitleſs effort to eſcape to 
the continent, was beheaded, notwithſtanding his affi- - 


nity to Henry, whoſe ſiſter he had eſpouſed. A prieſt 
; named Maudelain, who, from his reſemblance to Ri- 
chard, had been ſhown to the people as their depoſed 


monarch, was executed at Tyburn, wth another ec- 


_ clefiaſtic and two knights £. | 
The jealouſy of the uſurper, and his reſentment for 
this conſpiracy, decided the fate of the impriſoned 


king, whoſe death 1 is generally aſcribed to a privation 
of ſuſtenance. His. body was brought from Ponte- ' 


fract to London, and expoſed to the view of the inha- 


| bitants of every town in the way, that the ſuſpicions 


of violence might be obviated, and that the certainty. 
of his death might be publicly known. PR 


4. Walſingh. p. 36 3. —M on. Eveſh chron. 225 Otterbourne.— 
: Relation de Ja 1 de Richard II. | : 
S353 „ 
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AD. The French king had min on hearing of the de- 
ee poſition of his ſon-in-law Richard, to make an effort 
1 for reſtoring him to his throne, and had ordered a 
let to be equipped for the invaſion of England but 
DE when he was informed of that prince's death, he re- 
| -linquiſhed his enterpriſe, and commanded his people 
oof obſerve the truge. But, that he might haraſs Hen- 
ry in another quarter, he fomented the diſaffection 
which the inhabitants of Guienne, among whom Ri- 
| _ Chard, as a native of their country, had been very po- 
pPular, had teſtified to the government of the new king, 
Wien they reflected, however, that the oppreſſions 
hs  »..exerciſed over the ſubjeCts of France were more ſevere 
+ +han thoſe which they had felt under the Engliſh yoke, 
| they ſuffered their deſire of revolt to ſubſide ; and 
when the earl of Worceſter arrived among them with 
A body of forces, they quietly ſubmitted to Henry. „ 
The Scots having commenced hoſtilities againſt the 
king of England, he requeſted a ſupply in a coun- 
eil compoſed ſolely of his nobility, from an unwilling- _ 
neſs to burthen the commons in the unſettled ſtate of 
his government. He perſuaded the prelates to grant 
him a pecuniary ſubſidy, while the temporal peers 
| agreed to furniſh him with warriors, He marched to 
= ute northward in the ſummer ; and, when he approached 
: * borders, ſent a meſſage to the Scottiſh king (Ro- 
bert III. ) requiri ing him to do the uſual homage for his 
grown. After the rejection of this idle demand, he 
advanced to Edinburgh, and inveſted the caſtle. But 
he ſoon deſiſted from the ſiege; and not meeting with 
an opportunity of bringing the Seots t to a . re- 
| turned to England. 
Perhaps his departure from Scotland was l 
by. the. ee of a revolt in Wales. Owen an 


+ Froiffart. . wanne 364—Buckan lib. x cap. 7. | 
| Fl | Griffith, 


* 


\ 


fx 


been a deſcendant of the ancient princes of Norths 


Wales, had belonged to the houſehold of the late 


king, to whom he was loyally attached. Reginald 
lord Grey of Ruthyn, having ſeiſed a part of Owen's 


eſtate, had been compelled, by a judgment at law, to 


reſign it to the rightful proprietor: The king had 
ſummoned Owen to attend him into Scotland; but 
Reginald, who was intruſted with the conveyance of 


the writ, deſignedly protracted the delivery of it till it 


was too late to attend the rendezvous. Owen excuſ- 


ing himſelf on that account, Grey complained to 


Henry of his diſobedience and neglect, and forcibly 
took poſſeſſion of that diſtrict which the law had obliged 


him to reſtore. The injured Cambrian, inflamed with. 


reſentment at this behaviour, aſſembled an armed 


party, and quickly recovered what his antagoniſt had 
uſurped. Henry, in his return from North-Britain, 
dietached a part of his army againſt Owen; but, by 


eſcaping to the mountains, he eluded the enemy; and 
: finding that he was conſidered as a rebel, he endea- 
voured to unite his countrymen, in his cauſe, by claim- 


ing the dignity of prince of Wales, as the lineal heir 


of Llewellyn ap Griffith, who had loſt his life in the 
reign of Edward I. Many of the Welſh, animated 


with the hopes of re- gaining their independence, : 


flocked to his ſtandard ; and he marched without de- 


lay to Ruthyn, plundered and burned the town, and 


meditated more important enterpriſes. The king ad- 
vancing into North-Wales, Glyndourdwy retired to 
Snowdon; and Henry met with no greater ſucceſs 
againſt the Welſh than againſt the Scots. To puniſh 


the demerits of Owen, he confiſcated his eſtates, and 


20 nen, them to the earl of Somerſet; z and the inſur- 
Boe Mon, Evel. * 2715 173 —Walſingh. p · 364. 
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 xeQtion of this bold Pader furniſhed one of the reaſons 
on which he grounded his demand of a f upply, in a 
parliament which aſſembled in the following winter. 
He found the commons favorable to his wiſhes, and 
. from them a conſiderable ſubſidy *. Bs 
Glyndourdwy continuing in rebellion, Henry entered 
Wales with a great army, and ravaged the lands of the 
inſurgents ; but, after a month's ſearch for Owen, he 
found his ſoldiers ſo oppreſſed with a ſucceſſion of fa- 
tigues, and haraſſed by the attacks of hunger, that he 
ordered a retreat. On the king's departure, Owen 
renewed his hoſtilities againſt ſuch as refuſed to join 
him; ; and his progreſs induced. Henry to undertake : 


another expedition in the ſame year, which, however, 


75 7 | 5 y Conga" 8 Abridgment, p | p. 405. . 


* terminated in abortion. Owen cautiouily avoided a 


regular engagement with the royaliſts; but, notwith- 
ſtanding all his circumſpeCtioh, he was ſurpriſed and 
ſurrounded by a much ſuperior force, and was expoſed 

to imminent danger of death or captivity. | In this 
emergency, he encouraged his men to foreg their way 
through the ranks of the enemy; and their deſperate 


ſituation impelling them to the moſt intrepid exertions, 
- they ruſhed forward to the conflict with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that they at length put their adverſaries to 5 


5 * This victory, by augmenting the fame of the 


Welſh leader, contributed to increaſe the number of 


his adherents. TY | 1 
In the courſe of this year, a de Was Pan ved 


for the king's deſtruction. An inſtrument of ſteel, 
furniſhed with three ſharp. points, was ſecretly placed 


in his bed, that it might pierce him when he 
lay down. A ſeaſonable diſcovery, however, pre- 


: vented all injury to. his perſon. Two individuals 


pere apprehended on ſuſpicion 3 but 990 were Mar 


wards 


FFF 
wards ſet at Überty; ; and no ulterior inquiry ſeems to 
A have been made into the buſineſs o. 

Henry had been for ſome time negotiating with the 
court of France, on the ſubjeCt of Iſabella, the young 
widow of Richard. He was deſirous of her being 
married to his eldeſt ſon ; but this propoſal was not 
accepted by the French king, who demanded that ſhe 


* 


ſhould be ſent back to her own country, and that her 
dowry ſhould be reſtored. To preſerve peace with 
France, Henry agreed to ſend her back, with her 
jewels ; but he declined the reſtitution of her fortune, 


alleging that the ranſom of king John of France * 
not been completely paid . 5 
_ The Welſh rebellion gradually Ceca more alarm- 
1 Owen drew the lord Grey into an ambuſcade, 
defeated with great ſlaughter the followers of that no- 
bleman, and took him priſoner. He now proſecuted 
his career with redoubled ſpirit, and encountered an 
army which Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the earl 
of March, had levied to oppoſe his progreſs. A bloody 
| combat enſued in the ſhire of Radnor, which ended in 
the Ne of the Engliſh, who loſt upwards of ro000 
men, Sir Edmund was led into captivity by the 
5 er, who, proceeding to the ſouthward, availed 
| himſelf of the terror of his arms to procure a more 
general recognition of his authority. 
Eager to take vengeance on Glyndourdwy, the king 


: 


\ 


9 


A. D. 
1401. 


aſſembled a numerous army, which he divided into 


three bodies, one being commanded byhimſelf in perſon, 
another by his ſon the prince of Wales, and the third 
by the earl of Arundel. Theſe divifions entered- 


9. This plot has an air of ladies ; but it is related by Wal. ö 


ſingham, Otterbourne, and the monk of Eveſham. 
10. Rym. Fœd. vol. vii. * 1. nn p- 365.—Chron. 
Otterbourne. 1 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
North-W ales i in different places, in hopes of ſurround- 
ing and intercepting the Welſh. But the caution of 


Oven prevented his enemies from: diſcoyering his re- 
treat; and a ſeries of rainy and tempeſtuous weather, 

added to a ſcarcity of proviſions, ſo diſtreſſed the En- 
glich army, that Henry was obliged to retreat with all 
he mortiſication of diſappointment 


A report had been propagated by thoſe who were 


diſaffected to the government of Henry, that Richard 


was ſtill living, and bad eſcaped into Scotland, whence 
he would ſoon return with a great force, to recover 
his crown from the uſurper. The king was alarmed 


5 as well as incenſed at theſe rumors, the falſehood of _ 
Which he. averred by repeated proclamations. He or- 
dered the ſeiſure of many of the mal- contents, and 


Aacriſiced ſome of them with a view of ſtriking terror 


into the reſt. On this occaſion, Sir Roger de Claren- 


| don, ſuppoſed to have been a natural fon of Edward 


the Black Prince, ſuffered the e of A trai- = 
tor . lf 


While Henry Was occupied in tis. Welſh cam- 


paign, Archibald earl of Douglas, at the head of 
12,000 Scots, entered the north of England, and in- 


vited the provincials to join him, by affirming that 


: Sep 14. 


153. Walfiogh. p. 365.— Mon. Eveſh. p. 159. 


Richard, their lawful king, ſtill ſurvived. His invita- 
tion had little effect; and, as he was returning after 


a courſe of ravages, he was overtaken by an Engliſn 


army near Woller, a few miles to the ſouth, of the 


Tweed. An engagement immediately commenced ; 


and the ſuperior. ſkill of the Engliſh archers ſoon threw 


the enemy into confuſion. The earl of Northumber- 
land and his ſon Hotſpur, aſfiſted by the Scottiſh earl 
of March, oppoſed with ſuch vigor all the efforts of 


12. Walſingh. p. 365. Aon. Eveſh p. 179. 
the 


n N n * 
1 th Gans 8 that victory declared on their A.D. 


fide. A conſiderable number both of gentry and com- 
mon men loſt their lives; and many perſons of rank 
Were captured, among whom were the earls of Dou- 
glas, Fife, Murray, Angus, and Orkney 14. As ſoon 
as the intelligence of this important event reached the 


king of England, he ſent ſtrict orders to the earl of 
Northumberland and his aſſociates, not to ranſom their 


-priſoners without his particular directions“; an act of 


authority which gave great en to 9 e and 


> haughty family of Percy. 


The earl of Northumberland 2 ot fade had 


greatly contributed to Henry's eaſy acquiſition. of the 
crown; and he had conferred on them ſome grants in 


return for their exertions in his behalf. But they pre- 


| ſumed ſo much on the magnitude of their ſervices, that 
they did not think they had been ſufficiently reward- 
ed; and the late order reſpecting their captives ap- 
peared to them ſo ungenerous and unjuſt, at a time 
when their efforts againſt the enemies of their ſove- 
| reign had crowned them with laurels, that they felt 
no ſmall degree of diſpleaſure and reſentment. The 


earl was alſo diſguſted at the king's rejection of his | 
frequent applications for leave to ranſom Sir Edmund 


_ Mortimer out of the hands of Owen Glyndourdwy, 
though a licence of that kind had been readily granted 
in favor of Owen's other priſoner, the lord Grey, 


' Theſe cauſes of diſcontent, ſtrengthened by a regret 


for the part which he had acted againſt the late mo- 
narch, induced the earl to form ſchemes of revenge 
| againſt a prince whom he conſidered as an ungrateful 


IT 


1408 


tyrant and a flagitious uſurper, He reſolved to afſert 


He claim of the Joung ear] of March to the Engliſh 


14 Walſingh. p. 366. + Chron. Ottetbourne, edit. Hearne, p. 236, 


237.— Buchan. lib. x. cap, 8. e en, 
= „„ 15 crown 3 
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crown; and ab he relleQea on the decline of that 


-popularity which Henry had enjoyed before his attain- 
"ment of ſovereignty, on the extent of his own power 


and influence, and on the aid which he might expect 
from the Welſh and the Scots, he cheriſhed a e 


confidence of ſucceſs. 
Thomas earl of Worceſter, brother to the et of 


"Northumberland, had been eſteemed by the late king, 


and truſted by the preſent ; 3 but not being cordially 
attached to the latter, he ſympathiſed with the uneaſi- 


neſs of his brother, and concerted the dethronement 


; A. D. 


| 1403. 


— 


of Henry. Hotſpur, or the younger Percy, inflamed 


the diſguſt of his father and his uncle; and theſe no- 
blemen began to make preparations for the execution 
of their grand deſign. | They ſummoned their relatives 


and their dependents to arms; entered into a confede- - 
racy with the Welth rebels; and gave liberty to the 


carl of Douglas, on condition of his joining them with 


all the Scots whom he could collect. 
The impatience of Hotſpur urged him to take the 
field before his father was ready to act; and being 
joined by Douglas with a body of his gallant country- 


men, he advanced into Cheſhire, where he was re- 


inforced by many gentlemen of the county. When the 
: earl of Worceſter and his followers had formed a con- 


junction with young Percy, the rebels proceeded to- 


wards Shrewſbury, and would ſoon have been grati- 


fied with the aſſociation of Glyndourdwy and a ſtrong 5 
army of Welſh, had not the celerity of the king's 
operations prevented a meaſure which might have de- 


prived him of his crown. 
To give a ſanction to their cauſe, the inſurgents | 


- publiſhed a manifeſto, accuſing Henry of uſurpation, 
perjury, murder, and rapine; in conſequence of 


nee: n they * mortally i him, and all his 


* accom- 


. - 


„ * 


FFF 


e accomplices and abettors, as traitors and ſubverters 


. of the ſtate and kingdom, and as invaders, oppreſſors, 
and uſurpers of the rights of the true and direct heir 
c of the crown of England 
When the king had aſſembled a confiderable army, 
he haſtened into Shropſhire, and approached, Shrewſ- 
bury at a time when the revolters were preparing to 
aſſault the place. He reſolved to give them battle 
without delay, before the arrival of their Welſh allies ; 
and Percy, fanguine and impetuous, diſdained the 
thoughts of declining the offer. The armies were 
nearly equzl, each conſiſting of about 14,000 men; 
and the well-known ſkill and intrepidity of the reſpec- 
tive leaders promiſed a bloody conflict. 5 
The Scots, under the experienced Douglas, at- 


13 
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7 


July 21. 


tacked the van of the royaliſts with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that it was thrown into conſuſion, and its leader the 


earl of Stafford was ſlain. The king endeavoured, 


not without ſucceſs, to rally his retiring troops; and 


the battle ſoon became furiquſly - general. Douglas 
particularly aimed at the deſtruction of Henry, who, 


to diminiſh the danger of being marked out by the 


enemy, or to inſpire his men by his ſuppoſed preſence 
in a variety of places, is faid to have arrayed ſeveral of 
his attendants . in the royal accoutrements.. The 


Scottiſn chief flew ſome of theſe repreſentatives. of 


majeſty ; ; and the king would perhaps have ſhared the 
ſame fate, had not his friends diſſuaded him from 


continuing to expoſe his perſon in the midſt of the 


field. The prince of Wales gave an illuſtrious ſpeci- 


men of thoſe martial talents which rendered him, in 


the ſequel, the terror of the French nation. A waund 
which he received in the face, far from operating as a 
diſcouragement, ſerved only to animate his efforts; 


and he diſplayed, in the immaturity of youth (for he 5 


Was 


— 


3 
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was only fifteen years of age) the valor and addreſs of 
a veteran warrior. The conteſt was carried on for 
ſome hours with unabated vigor and ferocity : but at 


length the heroic Percy, penetrating too far into the 


ranks of the enemy, loſt his life; and his fall was no 


| ſooner known to his troops, than they relaxed in their 
exertions, and ſuffered the royaliſts to obtain the 5 


victory. On the fide of Henry, near 3000 perſons 
were ſeverely wounded, and about 1600 flain; while, 


on the part of the rebels, the battle and the purſuit 
proved fatal to upwards of 3000. The earls of Dou- 
glas and Worceſter, the lord Kinderton, and Sir Ri- 


i | _ chard Vernon, were taken priſoners. The firſt, as 
belonging to another nation, was treated with great 


politeneſs and reſpect; the three laſt were tried in Aa 


ſummary way at Shrewſbury, and put to death for 
their diſloyalty to a ſovereign whoſe title they had ace 


knowledged **.. 


The news of this ea ; na the earl of 


Northumberland when he was on his march to join 


the rebel hoſt. Affected with the loſs of his gallant 


fon; diſpirited by the diſcomfiture of his partifans, and 
the execution of his brother; and alarmed at the ap- 


proach of an army of royaliſts, commanded by the earl a 


of Weſtmoreland; the aged peer retreated to his 
ceaſtle of Warkworth. Here he continued till Henry, 


advancing to the northward with his victorious troops, —_ 


to ſuppreſs all remains of the rebellion, arrived at 


&, and ſummoncd him into his preſence. He 


apologiſed for his having levied an armed force, by - 


pretending 'that his aim was to mediate between his 


| Jon and His: ſovereign. The king e his ſub- > 


26. — p. 368, 8 Otterbourne, p. 243, 1 | 
Lelaad's Colle, vol. ii,—Buchan, lib. FI 0g 11. 
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miſſions ; and when the lords, in the next parliament, . 


15 
A. D. 


behaved with ſuch moderation as to declare his offence . | 


to have been only a treſpaſs, for which he was liable 
to a mulct, Henry exacted no fine from him, and gave 
him a full pardon. In this parliament, an ample ſup- 
ply was requeſted by the miniſtry, for - defraying the 


| | charges of ſuppreſſing the commotion 1 by e 


for guarding the coaſts againſt the Bretons and the 
French, who had lately made piratical deſcents, and 
for anſwering the demands of the royal houſehold, as 


well as of the garriſons on the continent. Though the 


commons objected to ſome of the eſtimates that were 
produeed, a conſiderable ſubſidy was granted. That 
they might have ſome return for their grants, they 
took the liberty of deſiring Henry to employ about 


him none but perſons of honor and virtue, and e, 


preſſed their wiſh that he would diſmiſs four of his 


oſficers; whom they named. He received their peti- 


tion with complacency, and diſcharged the four objects 


of their diſpleaſure. He gave an additional proof of 


his attention to their requeſts, by appointing for his 


privy- council fuch perſons as they recommended *7. 


Though nothing of moment was performed in the 


| ſummer againſt the king's enemies, he ſolicited freſh 
ſupplies from a parliament which met at Coventry in 


the autumn, and which, on account of the expreſs 


Od. 6, 


_ exclufion of all lawyers from the returns, received the 
appellation of the unearned: parliament. We are in- 


formed by a cotemporaty hiſtorian, that a motion was 
made in this aſſembly, by the knights of ſhiresg for 


ſeiſing the temporalities of the clergy, and applying the 


produce to the exigencies of the nation. It is certain 
that no mention of ſuch a propoſition occurs in the 


1. Rot. Parl. 5 Hen. IV. 


BY 


rolls; 
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rolls; but the circumſtance has ſome claim to. our 


credit, as it is extremely improbable that a writer who 
was himſelf an eccleſiaſtic ſhould invent a caſe which 
might ſerve to ſtimulate the avidity, and invite the 


imitation, of a future government. The reſolute op- 
poſition of the archbiſhop of Canterbury to the inva- | 


ſion of the property of the church, the conc urring 


| ſentiments of many of the temporal lords, and the 


king's deſire of continuing on amicable terms with the 
clergy, produced the REY rejection of the N 


poſal of the commons 


This parliament d not refuſe a cupplys ; but the 


commons demanded permiſſion to appoint” treaſurers, 


who ſhould ſecure the application of it to the purpoſes - 
for which it was granted, and give a regular account. 


to the houſe of the receipts and diſburſements. | 


Aware of the juſt claim of the earl of March to the 


crown, Henry had hitherto detained that young no- 
| bleman and his brother in the caſtle of Windſor ; but 


an attempt was now made by Conſtance, one of the. 
king's couſins, to releaſe theſe innocent youths from 
their conſinement. Her ſcheme, however, did not 
ſucceed ; for ſhe was diſcovered with her companions. 
before they had reached the marches of Wales. The 
two objects of the royal jealouſy were remanded to 


55 cuſtody ; and Conſtance was examined by the council. a, 


She declared that Edward duke of York (her brother) 
had inſtigated her to the attempt, and that he had 
even formed the intention of ſeiſing the king's perſon. 
The duke's eſtates were immediately ſeiſed, and he 
Was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Peyenſey ; but he 


was foan 2990 to his nn, and poſſeſſions 


18. Walfingh. p. 371, 372 · 7 19. onen p · Moy | 
Rm, Fad, vol. = | 
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Thon hgh Heary had granted a general a0 of in- 


diemnity to the followers of the Percies in the late re- 
bellion, he appointed commiſſioners to. receive fines 
for the charters of pardon; a meaſure which had 
given rugch\llgut'in the reign of Richard. The fre- 
quent impoſts which the king had levied greatly in- 


creaſed the diſcontent of the people; and the earl of 


Northumberland was again tempted to take advantage 


of the public diſaffection, and of the weakneſs of 
H enry's title. He was encouraged in his ſchemes of . 
rebellion by Richard le Scrope, archbiſhop of Vork, 


who deteſted Henry for the murder of his brother the 
earl of Wilts; by Thomas Mowbray, ſon of the late 


77 
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duke of Norfolk; by Thomas lord Bardolfe, and other 


noblemen. A conſiderable army was ſoon raiſed by 


the mal- contents, Who Publiſhed a manifeſto, vindi- 
cating the motives of their conduct, and inviting all 


the friends of the true heir of the crown to ſupport _ 


his cauſe againſt a perjured and tyrannical uſurper . 


The archbiſhop appeared at Shipton, near York, at 


| the head of 9000 men; and he was ſoon joined by 


| another body, conſiſting of about 7000. The earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and prince John, the king's third fon, 


| levied an army with great expedition, and advanced 
againſt the rebels. Finding them too ſtrong to be 


attacked by him with any hopes of ſucceſs, the ear! 
had recourſe to artifice. He diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the prelate, to demand the reaſon. of his having 
taken arms; and Scrope, in return, ſent a ſchedule, 


5 ſpecifying ſuch points as he and his adherents wiſhed 


to obtain from the king. With theſe articles the earl 3 
affected to be perfectly pleaſed, and propoſed a con- 


ference with the leaders of the inſurgents, to be 


managed i in ſight of the two armies. Mewbray, ſuſ- 
. of treachery, adviſcd the archbiſhop to decline 


% 20. Walſingh. p. 373. —Anglia Sacra, IO 83. 
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=_ 0 the interview; but Scrope, credulous and open, was 
= Des. unwilling to diſtruſt the honor of Weſtmorcland, and 
= : _ prevailed: on his principal; aſſociates to attend him to 
dhe place of meeting. The earl behaved to the rebel 
chiefs with ſuch an appearance of candor and ſin⸗ 
cerity, and gave them ſuch ſolemn. aſſurances of his, 
procuring the royal ratification of their demands, that 
they were diſarmed of their ſuſpicions; and when 
3 he warned them, at the ſame time, of the danger im- 
pending over them from the approach of the king, 
| who would. ſoon j Join him with a formidable hoſt, they 
liſtened to his overtures of reconciliation, and drank 
1 with him, in token of amity, in. fight of their reſpec+ | 
| tive troops. Weſtmoreland now ſuggeſted to the weak 
| | prelate, that, as it was unneceſſary, on either ſide, to 
retain the forces, it would be adviſeable to diſmiſs 
mtem to their, homes. Scrope immedlately directed 
2 | his: ſoldiers to diſperſe ;- and though the earl-ſent a 
ſimilar injunction to his. followers, the meſſenger, 
| having been tutored for the purpoſe, delivered a con- 
trary order. The inſurgents having quittecb the field, 
à party of the royaliſts haſtened to the ſcene of con- 
ference, and ſeiſed the bene — the en 
of his party. 3 
2 During 1 this remarkable cranfaition, 1 vas — | 
«| Dn vancing to the northward with a rapid 'courſe. Pleaſed 
=_ wuoͤtth the capture of the-archbiſhop, he ordered Sir 
| William Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice. of the king's bench, 
to try him for high treaſon; but the judge declin- 
ed a taſk which he regarded as inconſiſtent with the 
eſtabliſned privileges of the church, and alſo with the 
conſtitutional practice of arraigning peers in the high 
court of parliament. Sir William Fulthorpe was then 
ee —_—_ to act as judge on the — ö 


21. en b. 373» 
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traitor, and without'a regular trial, was condemned 


rg 
Serope, Ming brought before bim, was indicted as "Gt A. D. 


1405. 


to dèath. He was“ inſtantly carried from the bar, 0 * 


and beheaded; and His nes EY PE the” 
ſame fate e 
Scrope was the Pry pithits "who! fulfered anti in 


= 


: England by the fentence of the lau; and an execution 


ſo unpretedented culd not but excite violent clamors 


among a people who- yet retained 2 ſtrong regard for' 


| the clergy. He was revered as a martyr by the popu- 


lace ;' and the pope was fo incenſed at his fate, that 
he excomniinicated all ho were concerned in it, 


and ſubjected Henry to a conſiderable experice before £1 


he would grant him abſolution, 


To punith the inhabitants of Tor for their ſupport | 


of the archbiſliop's meafures, the king deprived that 
| city of it's liberties and privileges. Having increaſed 


his army to 37, 00 men; he marched in queſt of the 


carl of Northumberland and the lord Bardvlfe, who; 


on tlie news of the feiſure of their confetlerates at 
Shiptotiz Rad haſtened into North- Britain. When he 
reached Berwick, the caſtle of which was garriſoned 


by the catl's vaffals, untler the command of Sir Wil, 


liam Greyſtocky he miade a peremptory demand of 4 
ſurrender. This requifition being inleffbctual, 8 ' bs 


ordered an affault' to be made on tlie fortreſs; atid' one 


of tlle towers being mucli ſnattered by the flict of an 


| enormous :cahnon, the defenders: were ſo intimidated; 
that they thought proper to ſubmit to the rayal mierey. 
But Henry did not treat them with much clemency; 


for he commanded ſome of tliem to be 'bekeaded;: aid = 


the reſt to be impriſoned. The ſurrender of Berwick 


was followed [by that of Alnwick, Warkworth, and 


other Northumbrian caſtles belonging to the earl. 


| 22. Walſingh, p· S -Angl. Sacra. | : 23. Walfiogh, P- 374.— 
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The peace of the north being reſtored, Henry led 
| his forces into Wales, In the ſpring of this year, his 


"224 | eldeſt ſon had encountered Griffith, the fon of Glyn . 
dourdwy, and notwithſtanding the ſuperior number of 
the Welſh, he had defeated them with conſiderable 


ſlaughter. In the courſe of the ſummer, the effects of 


a league which Owen had concluded with the French 


king ee in the arrival of a numerous body of _ 


chat prince's ſubjects in Milford-haven. With theſe 
_ auxiliaries, Owen undertook the ſiege of Caermar- 
then, which he reduced to his obedience. When 
Henry had reached Hereford, in his return from the: 


North, he ifſued a proclamation, repreſenting the ex- 
hauſted ſtate of his exchequer, and foliciting his opu- 
lent ſubjects ta advance money for his uſe on the 
credit of the ſupplies which had been granted by par- 
liament, but which had not yet been levied, It does 


not appear that this intimation of his neceſſities had 
: much effe& on his people; for we find that his march 
into Wales was delayed till the middle of October. 
| The autumnal rains, ſwelling the rivers to inundation, 
greatly impeded his progreſs ; he. loſt many of his 
- baggage-waggons 3. he was haraſſed with a ſcarcity of 


ſubſiſtence 3 and without performing any martial ex- 


pPloit, returned to England.. 


While the earl of N orthumberland and lord "ag 


golfe continued to the north of the Tweed, Henry 


Was apprehenſive of their renewing the rebellion by 


the aid of the Scots, whoſe - readineſs to encourage 


© + the commotions of England he hag already experi- 
1 enced. He therefore propoſed. liberty to his Scottiſh 
75 Priſoners, on n condition of their n. * mo = 
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29 friends che ſurrender of the two b A. . 
into his hands. But this ſcheme being communi- 
cated to thoſe noblemen, they fled into Wales, and 
joined Glyndourdwy, who _ them a friendly * 
een. . 
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1 The Welſh 4 fill, egen. PS 1 
affiiets England. The carl of Northumberland re- 
news his revolt — He is ſlain in battle —The Welſh 
2 | inſurgents are reduced to ſubmiſſion —Henry inter- 
" feres in the diſturbances of e dies after a 
| | Hort reign. H: character. 


5 2 5 E reigns of born are rarely ee | Their 
. _, violent entrance upon ſovereignty naturally produces 
. frequent attempts, firſt in favor of the depoſed prince, 
hben in behalf of the excluded heir; and though the 
- conſciouſneſs of infecurity influences ſome intruders 
to ſolicit popularity by valuable conceſſions to the peo- 
ple, others endeayour to fubdue the diſaffected by ter- 
Tor, rather than ro win them. by the arts of concilia- 
tion. Henry's adminiſtration was leſs violent than might 
have been expected from the deliberate inhumanity 
_ - which he had teſtified in the murder of his ſovereign ; 
duc the executions of thoſe who rebelled againſt him 
OO were deemed cruel by the public, when they reflected 
that he put the mal-contents to death for the ſame 
erime of which he himſelf had been notoriouſly guilty; 
a-circumſtance which is indeed applicable to all uſurp- 
ers, but which ought to render them cautious of 
| multiplying the horrors of the gibbet or the ſcaffold. 
Henrys attention had been fo much occupied by his 
internal adminiſtration, and by the infurrections in 
4 | England and Wales, that his foreign dominions were 
A danger of being loft by his negle& : for, if we may « 
61 | ive credit to the aſſertion of Sir John Tibetot, the 
peaker, of 281 houls of : commons, in a 8 1 
which 
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which met in the ſpring: of this year, Ay . caſtles: 
and towns in Aquitaine had been taken by the French 
in the preceding year. Sir John adduced many other 
complaints againſt the government, affirming, that the 
realm was im poveriſhed by exorbitant impoſts, which 
had been ſo ill employed as to produce no benefit; 
that che expences of the houſchold had increaſed be⸗ 


yond all precedent; that the court was filled with con- - 


temptible and unprincipled wretches; that, though 
large ſums had been granted for Ireland and the Scot- 
tiſh marches, a great part of the former country was 
loſt, and the latter diſtricts were in a miſerable con- 


| 5 dition; that the rebellion in Wales, which might have 


been ſuppreſſed by a proper degree of vigilance and 
alſiduity, was yet unextinguiſhed ; that the ſea was 
imperfectly guarded, and the merchants were on 2 
verge of ruin. IS "NM 


In this ſeſſion, the commons drew up A fies . | 


ticles, for the removal of abuſes in the government 


and Houſchold; and their' influence procured "the 
King's affent to theſe ordinances, to the obſervance of 


1 
23 


4 D. 


which all the privy-counſellors, royal officers, and . 


Judges, were obliged to ſwear. 'To gratify Henry 1 in 
a point which he had much at heart, they agreed to a 


Tettlement of the crown on him and his heirs male; 
thus tacitly annihilating the rights of thoſe who claim- | 


ed under a female, among whom was the earl of 


March. But, on ſubſequent reflexion, they conſider- 
ed this excluſion of females and their deſcendants as fo | 
| unjuſt, that they obtained of the king, by their in- 


'psrtunities, a reverſal of the former act, and an AC= 
knowledgment of the right of female ſucceſſion. © 


The king being deſirous of proteeding legally againſt f 


the earl of N orthumberland and the lord Bardolfe, 
Ry vs I Parliamentary Hiſtory. | 
84 they 


HISTOR ; 0 7: EN GL: AND. 
ber were accuſed, i in the upper houſe, of high trea- 
fon; 3. and, after ſeveral proclamations for their appear- 


ance, were attainted. Henry aſked the opinion of the | 
lords on his late treatment of Mowbray and the arch- 


| biſhop of York; but they expreſſed ſome doubts 
whether their crime was treaſon, and deſired that the 


diſcuſſion of that point might be poſtponed to the next 


parliament z thus teſtifying a proper unwillingneſs to 
give their ſanction to the precipitate and illegal pro- 


cee dings of the 9 n thoſe di of his re- 


venge. 
A truce now ſubbed * TEAS and the "Il 


| of Scotland; and, on the death of that monarch, it 


was renewed with the duke of Albany, who acted as 
regent during the minority and the captivity of James, 
the heir of the Scottiſh crown. The elder brother of 
this young prince having fallen a victim to the inhu- 
man ambition of Albany, the king his father, too 


weak to bring ſo powerful a delinquent to-juſtice, and 
apprehenſive that James might ſuffer the ſame fate, 
had ſent him to the court of France, to receive the 


favor of protection, as well as the benefit of a polite 


education. The veſſel in which he ſailed from the 
north was taken by the Engliſh, without regard to the 


truce; and James, being preſented to Henry, was or- 


dered to be confined in the Tower. The politic king 
was aware of the advantage of detaining the prince in 
_ euſtody ; and the ungenerous and diſhonorable nature 


ol the action did not ftrike his feelings. 


As Glyndourdwy had not yet ſubmitted, orince 5 


Henry made another campaign againſt him ; but the 
_ artful caution of that rebel prevented him from gain- 


ing any advantage over him. But, though Owen pro- 


| N tracted the war to ſo long a duration, his intereſt 


** wallogh. P. 375-—Buchan, lid. 10. A 
. ſcemes 
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3 to be on 1 decline; and his n mars" 
ceiving the improbability of their ultimate ſucceſs, be- 
gan to relax in their ſupport of his enterpriſes, and to 
Prepare for returning to their allegiance. 105 

The commotions of the realm, and the ons FA 
en of the king, had long haraſſed the people; but 
a more deſtructive calamity. now appeared, in the 
form of a dreadful peſtilence, which is ſaid to have 
carried off near 30,000 perſons in the metropolis?.. It 
made proportional havock in the rural diſtricts, where 
it ſwept away a great number of families. 

Northumberland and his aſſociate Bardolfe, having 

loſt all hopes of recovering the good graces of the king, 
reſolved to make another attempt to dethrone him. 
They returned into Scotland, and having procured a 
ſmall body of men, entered the Engliſh marches. In 
hopes of being joined by Sir Thomas Rokeby, high 
ſheriff of Yorkſhire, they advanced to Thirſk, where 
they publicly invited all the friends of liberty to aſſiſt 
them in throwing off the yoke of an oppreſſor. While 
they were proceeding to the ſouthward, Rokeby took 
meaſures for intercepting their retreat into North- 
Britainz and coming up with them at Bramham-moor, 
attacked them with a ſuperior force, and obtained: a 
complete victory. The earl, preferring an honorable 
death in the field to an ignominious exit on the ſcaf- 
fold, fought with the moſt deſperate valor, and fell in 
the heat of the action. Bardolfe, who diſplayed an 
equal ſhare of intrepidity, was taken priſoner, but 
died of his wounds in the hands of his captors *, The 


heads of theſe two noblemen were ſtruck off after their | 


death, and expoſed with their quarters to HOO view, 

at London and other towns. | : 
3. 1 P. 376. 9 Oxcerhourne, p. 262, 4e. 
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| A. b. The king, advancing into che North, procbeded W 
* „. punts of the rebels who had been Taker 
WPD. The abbot of Hayles, having been found in arms, 
' Was put to death; but the biſhop-of Bangor, being, 
- unarmed, was ſuffered to eſcape with his life.” Many 
| were puniſhed with a confiſcation of their whole pro- | 
perty; white ochers were by eee to Ka a 
certain fine. i 2 
The death of the powerfia en df Norchumbefland 
gave great ſatisfaction to the king, as he and his 
Taands had been the principal authors of the turmoils 
| which had agitated his reign. The depreffion of this 
illuſtrious family diſcouraged the mal-contents of the 
North; and Henry's ſuccels in the extinction of a 
ſeries of rebellions /over-awed the diſaffected in other | 
parts of the kingdom. In Wales, however, there re- 
mained an oppoſition to his authority. The brave and 
active Glyndourdwy was not yet tamed into ſubmiſ- 
non; but he preſerved over his countrymen Ittle of 
his former influence; - Prince Henry haraſſed him in 
His retreats, and intercepted his fupplies of proviſion 3 
| and a party of his adherents, whom he had detached to 
A. D. Tavage the county ef Salop, were totally defeated, and 
49. the priſoners were executed as traitors. ' Being radu- 
2 ally deſerted by his followers, who renewed their al- 
egiande to the king, he was at length obliged to lurk 
about the country in difguiſe, in daily apprehenſion 
of being ſeiſed and-puniſhed as a rebel. But he never | 
experienced that fate; for he furvived till the next 
Teign, and then died in Herefordſhire, at the houſe” of 
" is on daughter. Though he was accuſed of cruelty 
—_—. - and avarice, his death was regretted by the admirers - 
=_ of yalor and ability, and by the Nee" . 
brian e i | po Op 
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5 e eee Henry was at leiſure to turn his MO: ; 


attention to the affairs of the continent. France had 
been for ſome time haraſſed by inteſtine diſorders. , 
Charles VI. having been for many years ſubject to fits 
of inſanity, which recurred with violent frequency, 
Lewis duke of Orleans, his brother, and John duke of 
Burgundy, his couſin-german, had ſo warmly con- 

- tended for the direction of public affairs, as to em- 
broil the nation in the animoſities of faction. After 
long and animated conteſts for power, the ambitious 
and vindictive ſpirit of John had induced him to ſeek 
the life of his rival, who was aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets | 
of Paris by his directions. This murder inflanied the 
rage of party to ſuch a degree, as to produce a civil 
war, which was proſecuted with horrible ferocity. 
of England; but tle partiſans of the duke of Bur- 
_ Sundy prevailed in this negotiation z and Henry, 
having concluded an alliance with this prince, ſent the A. P. 
Earl of Arundel, with near 2000 men, to his ſuecour. a. 
With theſe auxiliaries, John obtained poſſeſſion af 
Paris, reduced all the towns and caſtles which his ad- 
verſaries had ſeiſed in the iſle of France, and met 
with great ſucceſs in other provinces. The king re- 
covering his ſenſes in this interval, declared in favor of 
the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he happened to be 
furrounded by the friends of that prince. The Ar- 
magnac party (fo denominated from the count of Ar- 
magnac, father-in-law to the young duke of Orleans), 
apprehending their total ruin if they ſhould not pro- 
cure powerful aid, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Henry | 


15 with ſuch importunity, and made him ſuch advan- 


| tageous offers with reſpect to the duehy of Aquitaine, A. D. 
hat he agreed to furniſh them with a reinforeement. 


1412. 
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He commiſſioned his ſecond fon Thomas, ( whom he : 


now created duke of Clarence, and promoted to the 
government of Guienne), to tranſport an army to 
the continent, in behalf of the Armagnacs. Thomas 


landed in Normandy, and recovered ſeveral caſtles 
which had been taken from the noblemen of this 


party; but, in the midſt of his campaign, he received 


intelligence that the contending factions had com- 


poſed their differences by a treaty, and that the leaders 


of each had renounced their connexions with the 


Engliſh monarch. The troops of the duke of Cla- 


rence committed various outrages during their conti- 
nuance in France; but, when the duke of Orleans 5 
engaged to pay them 320,000 crowns, they — 


followed their general into Guienne 5. 
The accommodation between the parties which bad | 


ſo long convulſed the monarchy of France, baffled the 
hopes which Henry had conceived of profiting by their 


diviſions. © The health of that prince had been long 


declining; he had been troubled with frequent fits, the 


recurrence of which had greatly weakened his frame; 
and his mind was tortured with remorſe for the cri- 
minal acts of his life, and with unreaſonable doubts 


of the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon. Voung Henry, ap- 


priſed of the ungenerous practices of thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſow diſcord between a father and 


his ſon, came to court with a great retinue of his 


friends, and, by his manly frankneſs of behaviour, 
convinced the king of his 1 innocence of all ern in- 


tentions * „ 


3 
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While the elder Wars: was at his devotions in the 


abbey of Weſtminſter, he was ſeiſed with one of his 
| accuſtomed fits; and being conveyed to the lodgings 
ol the abbot, he ſoon expired. He was then in the 
forty-ſeventh year of his age, and had not completed 


the fourteenth year of his reign . 
Henry IV. was of the middle ſize, and of: a 7 


and well-proportioned frame. His aſpect was grave, 


manly, and dignified. He was remarkably cool and 


ſedate in his diſpoſition; he was diſtinguiſhed by his: 
prudence and circumſpection; his judgment was 
ſound, his penetration acute. When he wiſhed to 
gain a point by perſuaſion, few perſons could be more 
artfully inſinuating, or more attractively eloquent; 
but, on other occaſions, he exhibited, an n : 
reſerve and hauteur.. | 


His courage, both in the geld onde in 1 aa 


was unqueſtioned. As a warrior, he had ſignaliſed 
himſelf in Lithuania before his advancement to the 


throne ; and the battle of Shrewſbury increaſed his mi- 


litary fame. As a politician, he was diſcerning and 
crafty ; he adapted his meaſures. to the complexion of 


the times, and was firm or acquieſcent, imperious or 


yielding, as the circumſtances of his ſituation, or the 

temporary inclinations of the public, required. 
His ambition was leſs impetuous than that of many 

Ty vfurpers; z and it was proſecuted with greater, art and 


7. This prince was born at Bolingbroke i in Lincolnſhire, ol was 


interred in the cathedral of Canterbury. His firſt wife was Mary de 
| Behun, daughter of Humphrey earl of Hereford, by whom he had 


four ſons, viz. Henry his ſucceſſor, Thomas duke of Clarence, John 


duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Gloceſter; and two daugh- 
ters, namely, Blanche ducheſs of Bavaria, and Philippa queen of 


25 Denmark. By his ſecond wife, who was Jane of Navarre, widow of | 


Pa IV. guke of . he had no 8 


l 
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2 ſteadineſs. But it was too great to be confitied within 
the limits of honor, juſtice, or humanity. ; Though: 
he had been ill- treated by tlie unfortunate» Richard, 
e Was an inſufficient .juftificatiow of his attempt to 
2p Oo dethrone him; and; had not his notions of morality* 
and good faith been very lax, he would never have 
violated: the repeated oaths: by which he- had bound 
A * himſelf to make no other demand of his ſevereignn 
= than that of his inheritance. Had retry ee 
principles of juſtice or of true patriotiſm. he would 
have been content with reforming, by his. influence, 
the abuſes of Richard's government, and ſupporting 
_ the rights of the ſubject againſt a prince who'was nor 
incorrigible. Had humanity formed a ſtriking air of 
His character, he would not, for any motives of politi- TY 
cal expediency, have become che murdeter of his 
_ royalckinſman,. He is ſaid to have felt much compunc- 
= on for the crimes of Which he had been guilty, and 
_ to have formed the deſign of an expedition to the 
—_— Holy Land, that he eg 5 85 His Es . 
= ous wittfare, | 
He was regarded W h ergy as 4 pious pifhice; 
becauſe he was punctual in the exteriors of «devotion; _ 
OP this body of men, he effeQually ſecured the good. 
opinion, by countenancing that vindictive ſpirit which 
prompted them to ſeek the lives of all wlio diſſented 
from the dogmas of tlie eſtabliftied church, and by 
enacting the firſt law which inflicted death on the he- 
retics of England. This ciroumſtance alone is an 
ample proof of the obtuſeneſs of 109 ere and of | 
| the obduracy'of his ma, 
His reign was oppreſſive to his wobec who felt a 5 
Series of heavy impoſitions, which were recampenſed 
by few returns of national glory or benefit. ' Though . 
EY f by nature, he Was LE into profuſe ' 
OR 5 | £5 grants, 
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| grants, by his defire of ſtrengthening himſelf agal 3 
the diſaffection of the people. Indeed, the weakneſs * 


of his title to the crown was the original cauſe of his 
continued neceſſities and exactions, not only by the 
frequent inſurrections which it produced, but by the 
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Edward III. Cala * the abuſes of the court 


of Rome.—Various flatutes are enacted for the dimi- 
nution of the papal authority in this kingdom. — 
Micbliſfe openly oppoſes the doctrines of the church of 
Rome. His tenets are formally condemned as errone- 
ous and heretical. —His followers increaſe in ſpite of 
all oppofition.—An att Paſſes far the — of bere- 


tics. 4 


A.D. 1 HOU G H the encroachments of the papal cont Y 
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on the church of England had been checked by the 
ſpirit of Edward I. and not much encouraged by his 
ſucceſſor, the pontiffs ſtill continued to exerciſe an 
unwarrantable authority over the clergy of this realm, 
and to proſecute a courſe of exaction and rapine. 
Edward III. oppoſed their arbitrary pretenſions; but : 
| he did not proceed ſo far as to put . ſtop * | 
"Sean career. | 

At the commencement of this prince? s reign, the g 
church was governed by archbiſnop Reynolds, who 


had concurred in the depoſition of Edward II. The : 


next primate was Simon Mepham, one of the canans 


of Chicheſter, who, ſoon after his conſecration, held 
a a provincial council at London, in which he regulated 
the obſervance of certain feſtivals, menaced all vio- 
lators of eccleſiaſtical liberties with the ſentence of 


the greater excommunication, and ſubjected to the 


* 
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| fate" cenſure alf perfous who obſtructed the cots * 1 


lection of tithes., One of the canons of this ſynod was 
calculated for the benefit of prædial ſlaves, or ſuch 
as were annexed to the lands of their lords. 
Though theſe were allowed to have fome property, 


their maſters would not ſuffer them to diſpoſe of it by 
will ; but the couneil now ordained, that all who 


| ſhould hindet the execution of the teſtaments of theſe - 
fi individuals ſhould be excommunicated *, Recs : 


- Archbiſhop Mepham was involved in a 2 long conteſt 


with the monks of St. Auguſtine, at Canterbury, who | 


refuſed to ſubmit to his authority, as the court of 


Rome, they alleged, had exempted them from his 
jiuriſdiction. While the diſpute continued, ſome of 


the primate's ſervants wounded two of the 'monks, 


and affaulted a notary, who had ſummoned him to 
appear before a papal commiſſioner.  Mepham was 
obliged to make an humble apology for the conduct of 


his domeſtics, and to diſcharge them from his ſervice. 


The commilſioner afterwards decided the conteſt in 
favor of the monaſtery, and condemned the A 
in heavy coſts. | 

Mepham had another violent diſpute in the courſe 
of his primacy. . Attempting a viſitation of-the dioceſe 
of Exeter, he was met by John Grandiſon, biſhop of 
that ſee, who had aſſembled a body of armed men to 
_ © oppoſe the exertion of metropolitan authority. He did 
not long ſurvive this incident, dying in the ſixth year 
of his archiepiſcopate. He was ſucceeded by John 


2 Stratford, who was tranſlated from the ſee of Win- 


* 


cheſter. The -new primate was in high favor with 


Edward HE. to whom he was for ſome time chancel= 


lor. Being of a more intrepid ſpirit than his prede- 
—_ he humbled te: monks ts! St. Auguſtine i into a 


Vor. Iv. 650 | ”» dere 
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dereliction of the fentence which, had A wy wy; 
nounced i in their favor. 

We have recounted, in the RE hiſtory of "A 
period, the diſſenfion between the king and archbiſhop 
Stratford. After the reconciliation between them, 
the primate publiſhed a ſet of conſtitutions for regu- 
| lating the proceedings of the court of arches, and held. 
ſeveral ſynods for the reformation of abuſes. Among 
the canons enacted by him are the following, V1%, one 
for checking the corruption and the extortions of ec- 
cleſiaſtical officers; another for repreſſing luxury and 
extravagance; ; others prohibiting the ſeiſure of obla- 
tions by laymen, the admiſſion of any perſons except 
relations to the nocturnal watchings over a corpſe 


(which, ſays the archbiſhop, had become ſcenes of 
adultery, fornication, theſt, and other miſdeeds), the 


0 contraction of clandeſtine marriages, &c* * 


About this time, the king, willing to try the effect 


5 of remonſtrance, wrote an epiſtle to Clement VI. 


complaining of the encroachments of him and his pre- 
deceſſors on the rights of the crown and of patrons in 
general, by diſpoſing of che Engliſh preferments to 


perſons of their own nomination, to Italians and other. 


foreigners, Who did not reſide on the benefices which 


| they invaded, but totally neglected the care of their 


ſock, to the great ſcandal of the church. He con- 


demned alſo the pope's encouragement of appeals to 


bis court, as derogatory to the rights of his own 


| courts of judicature. He expreſſed his complaints i in 


ſtrong language, and requeſted his holineſs to apply a 
ſpeedy and ſalutary remedy to the grieyances which 


he had lated ?. We do not find that the pope paid 


any attention to the even o 5 letter, ſo rooted: 
* 2 : 
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| Was the arrogance of the © ſervant of the ſervants: of 
- God,” as the pontiffs uſually ſtyled themſelves: - 


-Stratford filled the archiepiſcopal chair near fifteen 


| years. He was a man of ſome talents, a good politi- 


cian, and not inattentive to the intereſts of the church. 


On his deceaſe, the monks of Chriſt-church, Canter- 
bury, ſupplied the vacancy with Thomas Bradwardin, 


the king's eonfeſſor; but Edward recommending John 


Ufford, dean of Lincoln; the pope. ſuperſeded the 


election made by the monks, and agreed to the ap= 
pointment of Ufford, who died, however, before his 
conſecration: Bradwardin was then promoted to the 


metropolitan ſee, with the conſent both of the king 


and the pope ; but, in a few days after his return 
from Avignon, where he had been e he 


8 fell a victim to the violenee of diſeaſe. 


' 


The ſucceſſor of 'Bradwardin was Simon 1 eg, 


keeper of the privy ſeal, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his rigor of diſcipline. Even in his firſt viſitation of 


his province, he deprived ſeveral eecleſiaſtics of their 
preferments for the irregularity of their lives. The 
king and the temporal peers having complained, that 


the clerical magiſtrates neglected the due enforcement 


of the laws on delinquents of their own order, Iflep 
' publiſhed a conſtitution, purporting that all clerks who 
had been delivered up by the rivil judges to their or- 


* 
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dinaries, and ſentenced by them to perpetual confine- - 


ment, ſhould be kept under very ſtrict regulations, 


and ſhould undergo a courſe of abſtinent mortification, 
| He promulgated ſeveral other ordinances, one of 


which was calculated to remedy an evil produced by a 
peſtilence which had raged in England. A great 


number of clergymen having died of the contagion, 


the ſurvivors, preſuming on the ſcarcity of the ope- 


rators in the vineyard, demanded exorbitant . ſalaries 


"D'S. for 
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for the diſcharge of their ſpiritual duties. The pri- 


mate endeavoured to obviate this abuſe, by forbidding 


4 rector to give, or a curate to demand, more than 


one mark per annum above what had been . be- 
fore the eruption of the plague *. | 


The papal cuſtom of providing 3 for ts 


next vacancies of eecleſiaſtical preſerments, had long 
been a ſubject of complaint in England; and Ed- 
ward I. had paſſed a ſtatute againſt ſuch flagrant inva- 


ſlons of the rights of patrons. But this act had not 
deen enforced with the requiſite ſtrictneſs. A new 


| enactment was therefore deemed neceſſary by - 


monarch's grandſon, who paſſed a law, importing, 
that all who ſhould procure: reſervations or proviſions 
Som the pope; ſhould" be apprehended, as well as | 


their procurators and notaries, and, if convicted, 
ſhould be detained in priſon till they had made fine 


and ranſom to the king, and had fatisfied the party 


| ſn by compenſating his damages. 


An act was afterwards promulgated againſt 4 5 


5 lier of appealing to the pope, which not only car- 


ried much treafure out of the realm for the gratiſica- 
tion of a venal prieſt, but was attended with great 


trouble, vexation, and detriment. To remedy this 3 


grievance, it was ordained, that all who ſhould appeal 


from the king's court to a foreign judicature ſhould 


have two montlis notice given for their appearance, 
and, in caſe of non-compliance with the citation, 


| hould be deprived of the king's protection, and ſub- 


jected to the penalties: of confiſcation and impriſon- 
ment. This ſtatute, however, like others which had 


| been enacted: againſt che eourt e did not e 
OM ſtrict eee 


4. Spelm. vol. iii. $5. From this circuinſtance of the warnings 


| the act in queſtion; was denominated the ſtatute w 1 award. 
. * che middle eee. 


on 
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On the death. of Illep, the pope, regardleſs of the A. 


ſtatute againſt proviſions, ſuperſeded. the nomination 


of the biſhop. of Wincheſter, whom the monks of 


Canterbury had elected to the archbiſhopric, and fixed 


on Simon Langham, biſhop of Ely, for the ſucceſſor 


of the deceaſed metropolitan *®. The new primate 


was confirmed in his ſee by the king, whom he had 
ſerved in the office of chancellor; but he gave ſuch 


offence to Edward by his clandeſtine acceptance of the 


dignity of cardinal, that his temporalities were ſeiſed, 
Reſigning his ſee, he retired. to the papal court at 
Avignon; and the pontiff promoted William Whittle- 5 N 


ſey to the primacy of England. This prelate dying : 
about fix years after, the monks re- elected cardinal 


| Langham 3 but the king would not ſuffer him to ac: 


cept the appointment, and prevailed on the pope. to 
agree to the choice of n ee n of Lon | 


don. 


The db of the's popes, and cheit £85 PRES af: 


£2 ſumptions of univerſal authority, had been, for ſome. - | 


centuries, a ground of violent diſguſt ; but while the 


unjuſtifiable practices of the court of Rome had been | _ 


thus reprobated, it's dofrines had generally met with 


| implicit acquieſcence, A bold reformer, however, now _ 


appeared, who endeavoured to diſpel the clouds of 
prejudice and error from the religious horizon, and to 
_ expoſe the abſurdity of thoſe opinions which had ori- 


ginated in ſuperſtition, and had been foſtered by artful 


policy on the part of the clergy, and ſupine ignorance 


on that of the laity. The innovator to whom we 


allude was John Wickliffe, an eccleſiaſtic of learning 


and talent, whoſe ſtrenuous oppoſition to the Romiſn 


tenets paved the way for that reformation of the 


; church which took place in the xtequth century. ay 5 


7 6, walſingh. p. ac... E 
D 3 | was 
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[7073 7 D. was educated at the univerſity of Oxford, where he 
5 acquired ſuch fame by the ſucceſs of his ſtudies, par- 
5 __ © ticularly in the ſcience of divinity, that he was eleted 
8 8 to fill the chair of theological profeſſor. The lectures 
: | which he gave in this ſtation were honored with the 
warmeſt applauſe; and he took an opportunity of 
making them the vehicles of thoſe ſentiments which 
afterwards rendered him ſo obnoxious to the rulers of i 
tze church. He did not at once unfold his new doc- 
_ > 'trines, but opened them to his auditors by a gradual 
_ proceſs. When his opinions had been fully broached, 
the dignified clergy caught the alarm, and held con- 
kultations on the moſt effectual mode of cruſhing ſo 
formidable an adverſary, who had already made a 
' . multitude of eonverts, and who not only diſſeminated 
His tenets in lectures and ſermons, but gave them a 
more extenſive Propagation by his writings. His de- 
nial of the pope's ſupremacy, and his expoſure of the 
4 erroneous principles and diſhonorable practices of 
i ſucceſſive pontiffs, produced ſeveral bulls againſt him 
From Gregory XI. who ordered that he ſhould be ap- : 
25 a ee and brought to trial for the ill- founded and 
| pernicious doctrines which he had inculcated. He was 
ſummoned to appear before archbiſhop Sudbury, and 
„„ Wilkim Courtenay, biſhop of London, whom the 
. pope had appointed to act as his judges. He obeyed 
the citation, and was attended to the court by John of 
Ghent duke of Lancaſter, and Henry lord Percy, the 
principal ſupporters of his plan of reformation. The 
buſineſs of the court was interrupted by an altercation 
between the biſhop of London and the duke of Lan- 
ceaſter; and, when it was reſumed on a ſubſequent 
dlay, the two prelates, perceiving that Wickliffe was 
ſavored by the populace, who had aſſembled in great 
OR 8 Wines on the ocoalion, contented themſelves with 
5 in : pro— 


* 
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prohibiting him from the further propagation of ſuch L. B. f 
dogmas as were a de 0 the r tenets Fw 1 
the church. . 
When the 45 of e became vacant by the 4 
death of Sudbury, who was beheaded by the rabble in 185 
Wat Tyler' s inſurrection, the biſhop of London was _ 
elevated to the primacy by a bull of pope. Urban VI. 
Being inſpired with an ardent zeal in the cauſe of the 
church, he reſolved to exert his efforts for ſuppreſſing 
| the Lollards 7 or Wickliffites. He convoked a ſynod of 8 
his ſuffragans, reinforced by many doctors of divinity - 
and law, and*ſubmitted to their examination twenty- 
four poſitions, extracted from the writings of Wick- 
life. Of theſe opinions, ten were pronounced here- 
tical, while the reſt were declared erroneous. At the „ 
deſire of the prelates, a proelamation was ſoon after 
iſſued by Richard II. commanding the impriſonment 
of all who maintained the doctrines which oa 1885 
condemned a 
. Sls for the 1 of 3 
bad continued, it is probable that Wickliffe would 
have ſuffered that puniſhment; but the king revoked 
itat the ſolicitation of the commons. It is a matter 
of aſtoniſhment that a perſon ſo odious to the princi- A D. 
N FR "wy ſhould have been permitted. to deen to 1384. 


\ % Whence the appellation of Lollards aroſe, i is a matter of doubt. | 
Perhaps the words of Gregory Xl. may furniſh a clue that will lead 
us to the origin of the name. In one of. his bulls againſt Wickliſfe, f 13 
he cenſures the clergy for ſuffering lolium, or darnel, to ſpring up 
among the wheat, and urges them to aim at the extirpation of this 
lolium. This will appear to many a forced etymology ; and we may 
more reaſonably adopt the opinion of thoſe who affirm that thi 
| Wickliffites derived the name of Lollards from their reſemblance to 
ja ſect which appeared in Germany about the beginning of the Iath 
century, whoſe leader is ſaid: to W been one Wader Loflarde. 
* 1 * yol.1 ü. nike 
e = I 41 | 4 
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his grave in peace * o but capital ſepenitien, againſt: the... 


Lollards were reſerved for the reign of the fourth: 
Henry, who found it his intereſt to court the clergy. _ 


The opinions of Wickliffe did not die with him. 


| They were openly maintained, after his geparture 


from the world, by his numerous converts, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the votaries of the e 
ſyſtem, Though his writings were burned wherever 
they could he found, many copies eſcaped deſtruction; 


and though his'daQtrines were condemned by ſucceſ-. 


. five councils, they flouriſhed in the midſt of oppoſition. © 

"ln ſome of his followers purchaſed, the forgive- 
neſs of the church by recantation or by a promiſe of 
filence, others perſiſted i in the diſſemination of what 

they conceived. to be the dictates of religious truth, - 
and were animated with ſuch a holdneſs of zeal, ahas. 
when Richard was abſent on his firſt Hibernian ex- 


pedition, they drew up a remanſtrance to the parlia- 


ment, complaining of the luxury and profligacy of 
the clergy, and of the abſurdity of tranſuhſtantiation 
and other received maximg of the church, The wor 
were ſo. alarmed at the pexſeyerance of theſe re- 
formers, that they ſent a deputation to the king to 
requeſt him to haſten his return to England, that he 
might reſcue the church from the. danger which i im- 
pended oyer it from the ſeditious machinations of it's 
enemies. Richard, after his arrival, menaced with 
his ſevere diſpleaſure thoſe noblemen who: encouraged | 


„ He died at his living of Lajteryorth. Of 1 . of the | | 
. clergy againſt his memory, Walſingham's character of him 
is a curious ſpecimen. That hiſtorian Myles him “ an organ of the 
* devil, an enemy of the church, a ſeducer of the people, the idol of 
2 heretics, the mirror of hypocrites, the author of ſchiſm, the pro- 
« pagator of hatred, and the fabricator of falſchood :” — Or ganum diabo- 
licum, hoftis erclgſie, confuſio vulgi, hercticorum idolum, hypocritarum ſpeculum, 


the 


2 
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| - the Lollards; and directed the chancellor of Oxford A, 
to expel from the uniyerſity all who had adapted the 


D pri e „ 
© Archbiſhop Courtenay was — bythe ations 


Thomas Arundel, who was tranſlated from the ſee 
of York, We have already mentioned the concern 
which this prelate had in the political diſſenſions of 


| Richard's reign, the exite to which he was condemned, 
and his connexions with the baniſhed duke of Here 


ford. When this prince mounted the throne under 


the name of Henry IV. Arundel became one of his 


confidential counſellors. Roger Walden, treaſurer of 
the realm, had been preferred to the metropolitan ſee 

on the exile of Thomas, and had been confirmed in it 
by the pope; but the re- appearance of the attainted 
prelate, ſupported as he was by the power of the 
uſurper, produced the immediate ejection of Walden. 


Arundel was a zealous perſecutor of the Lollards. + 
When he found their numbers gradually increaſing, 
he requeſted the king to countenance what he reprg- 


ſented as the only mode of ſuppreſſing that obnoxious. 
ſect, and to give his. aſſont to a law for ſubjecting to 
the forfeiture of life all who perſiſted in their heretical 
notions. By the influence of the clergy, a ſtatute was 


enacted by the parliament, ordaining that ſuch perſons A. b. 


as ſhould, when tried in the ſpiritual court, refuſe to 
; - ure their heterodox opinions, or ſhould relapſe after 
| bjuration, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the- 
civil- magiſtrate, who ſhould. cauſe them to be pub- - 


| 8 burned to death 19. This act reflects 5 
on the age which produced it. To condemn a perſon. 
to a death of torture for the ſpeculations of religious 
opinion, is inconſiſtent with my principſs cither of | 


reaſon or lomo 


10. er nen r. 
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A. D. Rejoiced at the enactment of à law fo agreeable \ to 
my his feelings, the primate took the earlieſt opportunity 
1 ok enforcing it. He ſummoned William Sautre, rec- 
dor of St. Oſithe's, London, to appear before the con- 
. vocation of Canterbury at St. Paul's cathedral. This 
miniſter waz charged with having refuſed to adore the 
croſs, and with having denied the doctrine of tranſub- 
| ſtantiation, as well as other points of the Romiſh_ 
5 ctrced. On his examination, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain away his former aſſertions, and to mitigate the 
_ offenſive nature of his heterodoxy; but, as he would 
not make an abſolute diſavowal of his opinions, he was 
pronounced an obſtinate heretic, degraded from his | 
clerical function, delivered to the ſheriffs of London, 
and burned. alive in Smithfield **, The terrors of a 
death of fire gave ſome check to the freedom with 
Which the Lollards had expreſſed their ſentiments; 
and ſeveral years paſſed before another execution was 
. deemed neceflary by the clergy. 7 
A. D. Some remarkable circumſtances attended the death 
- SiO of a Lollard, named Thomas Badby, who was con- 
demned for denying tranſubſtantiation. The prince 
of Wales (afterwards Henry V.) being preſent at the 
preparations. for his execution, entered into. conver- | 
ſation with the devoted victim, and earneſtly exhorted 
him to a renunciation of his errors. The prince's en- 
treaties being ineffectual, Badby was encloſed in a tun, 
and the ſire was kindled around him. When he began 
to feel the fury of the flames, he ſent forth ſuch pite- 
ous cries, that Henry, expecting now to find him in- 
elined to a recantation, ordered him to be releaſed, 
and renewed his expoſtulations with him. He even 
offered him an annuity for life, as the price of his re- 
N with the church. But the * 


/ 


. 
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Lollard rejected the offer, and reſolved not to abandon, | 


from any motive whatever, the opinions which he 
believed to be true. Exaſperated at his pertinacity, 

the prince left him to his fate; and he e the 

ſentence of the la- 

The influence of Arundel and his 1 enabled 
Front to defeat the ſchemes propoſed by the commons, 
in the ſixth and eleventh years of Henry IV. for the 
ſeiſure of the eſtates of the church. The king's rapa- 
city would perhaps have inducedhim to take ſuch a ſtep, - 
had not the inſtability of his throne deterred him from 


a meaſure which would have entailed on him the irre- 


concileable enmity of a formidable body of men, not 


ff 
* 
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yet ſufficiently humbled to bear with tameneſs the loſs | 


of their poſſeſſions, 
Before we cloſe the preſent chapter, a brief account 


remains to be given of the learned and j ingenious men 


who flouriſhed in this period, "Theſe. were very few; ; 
but ſome of them were great ornaments to- the age 
in which they lived, The liſt is not wholly com- 


5 poſed of eccleſiaſtics; for the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 


ſons who are now to be mentioned did not belong to to 

that order. * 

Walter Hemingford, a mink of Gb in York- 
ſhire, flouriſhed in the reign of Edward III. He wrote 

aà hiſtory of his native country, which is more eſtimable 
for fidelity of narration than for beauty of compoſition, 

The reader of the earlier part of it will perhaps be in- 

clined to diſpute this criticiſm, till. we.inform him that 


the part alluded to was 8 0 from William 
"4 of Newburgh. _ | 


Ab An. 


Dom. 
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Ada de dd was a man of conſiderable 55 


5 Eminence: in his day, both as a negotiator 122 as an 


FS 12. Walfingh. p. 378, 379. 
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author. His hiſtory i is ip confined to his own. 


times. He lived in the reigns of Edward II. and III. 
Ralph Higden, a monk of Cheſter, flouriſhed in the 5 


fourteenth century, and acquired the character of an 


aſſiduous collector of hiſtorical facts. His work, which | 
is entitled Po/ychronicon, contains ſome valuable mate- 
nals. Cotemporary with him was John of Tinmouth, 

who wrote a voluminous work, to which his vanity 


induced him to Bs the pompous TOY of Hl Tito | 


ria Aurea. 


Robert of Aeby wrote a hiſtory of a part of 


uſeful for the original papers which it contains, than 


diſtinguiſhed by the peculiar merit of the writer. 


Henry Knighton, canon of Leiceſter, obtained ſome 


reputation in the hiſtoric department. His hiſtory of 


England, which is continued to the year 1395, is not 


_ unworthy of the attention of his countrymen, being | 
generally faithful and authentic. At the ſame time with 


_ - him, flouriſhed Sir John Froiffart, a native of Hai- 


nault, who chiefly reſided at the court of England. 
Froiflart was both a poet and an hiſtorian. His Chro- 
nicle, though not confined to England, is particularly, 


_ _ copious with regard to the affairs of that nation. He 
is, for the moſt part, a writer of good authority. 


The chief ornaments of the fourteenth century were 


Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, the fathers of 


5 Engliſh poetry. Both of them were ſtudents in the 


law, and both were poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of gene- 


| ral learning. Chaucer was patroniſed by John of 
Ghent, duke of Laneaſter, and obtained the favor of 
Edward HI. by whom he was employed in ſome official 


5 departments. In the ſubſequent reign, he fell into. 
| diſgrace at court, by ſupporting the doctrines of 


7 Wieklifte, and adhering to John of Northampton, 


| mayor 


—_ 
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| mayor "of Tokio who, being proſecuted by die. Ab An... 
miniſtry for ſeditious practices, was condemned to 3 6 
perpetual impriſonment. _ To avoid the vengeance 8 
of the court, Chaucer fled to the continent, whence 
he returned to England in a ſtate of poverty, after DE. 
an abſence of ſeveral years. He was ſoon diſco- . 
vered, and thrown into confinement; but, being 
| prevailed on, by menace and promiſe, to diſcloſe 
the contrivances of his party, he was reſtored to 
liberty. He afterwards recovered the good graces of 
king! Richard, from whom he procured ſeveral grants, 
which were increaſed by his ſucceſſor Henry. He died 
in the laſt yea? of the fourteenth century, at an ad- 
vanced age. He was a man of uncommon genius, 
which he cultivated with great ſucceſs. His poems, 
though they may appear harſh and uncouth to modern 
readers, ſoar above the general barbariſm of his time. 
By his cotemporaries they were deemed elegant and 
harmonious z and the good ſenſe with which they 
abound recommends them to more enlightened ages. 8 
5 John Gower enjoyed the patronage of Thomas ß 
Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter. With the events of . — 
his life we are little acquainted : but we find that he 5 
was eminent for his legal knowledge, and we know, 7 
from his productions, that he was a reſpectable poet 
for the time in which he wrote. His verſification i is 
| more rugged than that of Chaucer; but his poems 
15 merit our praiſe for the multifarious knowledge which 
they diſplay, and for the juſtneſs of the remarks con- 
tained in them. He and his friend Chaucer greatly 
contributed to the improvement of our language. | 
John Purvey, one of the diſciples of 'Wicklitfe, vas 70 
a learned divine, and a voluminous writer. He was EE 
influenced by archbiſhop Arundel to recant his opini- 
ons; but, being ſuſpected of a relapſe, he was impri- 
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ſoned by Chicheley, the ſucceſſor of that primate, and 


| 24357 ad is ſuppoſed to have died in confinement. The other 
Annum 
2. 


eminent Wickliffites were Nicholas Hereford, Philip 
Repyngdon, and John Ayſhton, who ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be filenced by the terrors of the church. _- 
Sir John Mandeville, a phyſician, acquired diſtinc- 
tion by his knowledge of languages, and his very ex- 
 tenfive travels, of which he publiſhed a curious nar- | 
rative., He flouriſhed in the reign of Edward = 
Some writers have enumerated a very conſiderable 
number of perſons eminent in this period for their 
knowledge of the arts and ſciences ; but moſt of the 
individuals who appear in the liſt are © unworthy of 
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Ren on «the 40 7 of Henry 5 8 1 EG, | 
his conduct after his acceſſion.—He claims the crown. 


off» France. He defeats a conſpiracy farmed. far . the 
| elevation of t the earl of March to the throne.— He in. 


vades France, and. obtains @ memorable victory at s 


Agincourt —He concludes. a truce with the French; 


| But continues: bus e 5 the OE Fo their 5 


country. 


vnn c I TY * ſpirit and brillen of genius, 

frequently lead their youthful poſſeſſor into irregular 
courſes, which the grave and the preciſe conſider as 
diſgraceful. But when theſe eccentricities of conduct 
are unaccompanied. with deliberate depravity, they 


neither merit much ſeverity of cenſu re, nor preclude 


the hopes of reformation. 
Henry prince of Wales, the eldeſt ſon i the Kurt 


Henry, was diſtinguiſhed 1 in his youth by a iety and 


licentiouſneſs of behaviour which gave diſguſt to his 


ſuſpicious father, who was apprehenſive that he would 
make a contemptible figure on the throne, if he did 
not ſpeedily renounce his diſorderly practices. When 


he was engaged in war or politics, he acted with vigor 


| and prudence 3 but, when INT hg with ay buſi- 
3 VV neſs 


143. 
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fpation, and debauchery. The joys of wine, and the 
purſuits of incontinence, ſeduced. his lively feclings — 
and he contracted an intimacy with many of the giddy 
ſons of pleaſure, with whom he engaged in riotous 


enterpriſes. One of his aſſociates having been accuſed 


of a breach of the peace, and brought to trial before 


Sir William Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, the prince 
appeared in court with a reſolution of brow- beating 


the judge, if the delinquent ſhould not otherwiſe have 
a proſpect of acquittal. When he found that the 


magiſtrate was not of- a ſervile or a courtly character, 
the treated him with contumely and inſult, and is * 
_ faid to have ſtruck him as he fat on the bench. 
William expoſtulated with the prince on his — 
conduct, and ordered him to be committed to priſon. 


Henry's paſſion having ſubſided, and reflexion Having 


begun to operate in his mind, he ſubmitted to the 
execution of the judge's command with a patience and 
_ temper which ſtruck the ſpectators with a pleaſing 

aſtoniſhment . It is reported, that when the king 


heard of the behaviour of the prince and the chief 


: juſtice, he exclaimed, % Happy is the ſovereign who 


« has a magiſtrate endued with fach firmneſs of cha- 
4 tacter as to venture on the puniſbment of an offend- : 
& er of princely rank, and {till more happy in having | 
a ſon who will quietly ſubmit to the r of 


5 © the laws on his own perſon | A 


When the king's death vacated the tons, A ſudlen 


alteration was viſible in the deportment of young 


Henry. Senſible of the importance of the ſtation 


which he was now to fill, he reſolved to uſe all his 


endeavours for diſcharging it's appropriate functions 
x. Hell's Chronicle.—He i is ſaid to have been taken i into cuſtody « a | 


| avother — by order of oy oh, Hornſby, mayor of Coventry. 


with 


. . 
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with propriety, dignity, .and wiſdom. He diſmiſſed 
the debauched companions of his diſſolute hours with 


falutary exhortations and liberal preſents, and prohi- 


bited them from appearing at his court till they had 
given proofs of a dereliction of their follies and levi - 
ties. He received with favor and regard thoſe per- 
ſons who had endeavoured to repreſs the inordinate 
allies of his youth; and declared his int#ntion of em- 
ploying no individuals in his ſervice but men of honor 


— 


and virtue. He teſtified his concern for the fate of 


che unfortunate: Richard, not only by his expreſſions, 
but by acts of reſpect for his memory, and of friend- 
ſhip to thoſe who had preſerved their fidelity to that 
monarch *. He reſtored the earl of March, the law- 
ful heir 4 the crown, to his full liberty; and, diſ- 


daining the jealouſies ũſually entertained by ſuch. as 


reign under an imperfect title, treated that nobleman 


as a friend rather than as a rival. He revived the 


luſtre of the Percy family by recovering the ſon of 


Hotſpur out of the hands of the Scots, and putting 


him in- poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his grandfather, | 


which had been forfeited by the earl's attainder. He 
| filled the ſeats of judgment with men of talents and in- 


tegrity, and was himſelf ſo intent on the ſtrict diſpen- = 


ſation of juſtice, that he received the petitions of the 


loweſt of his ſubjects, and ſuffered no grievances to 
eſcape- redreſs. From theſe and other circumſtances 
of his incipient reign, the people conceived, the moſt 
flattering hopes of an excellent adminiſtration. 

Arundel, the prelate who. had crowned, the late 
Liſs officiated alſo at the coronation: of .the-.new ſo- 
vereignzoWhich was ſoon followed by the. factious 

2. He ordered the body of Richard to be conveyed. from Langley 


t Weſtmiaſter, and depoſited with great pomp in a tomb Which that 
prince had erected before His N | Lk himſelf attended the - 


—_— of the obſequies.' ENTERS FORDS 
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empts of one John Wightlock to propagate a report” 


that Richard II. was till living. He was apprehended 


and committed to the Tower, whence he eſeaped by 
| the connivance of one of the warders. Henry was fo 


incenſed on this ooaOn that he removed the duke 
of York from his office of conſtable of the Tower, 


| and ordered the immediate trial of the corrupt warder, | 
pets who was condemned and executed as a traitor *. 


Henry, either from policy or ſuperſtition, was an 
enemy to the Lollards, againſt whom he iſſued a pro- 


clamation, forbidding them to hold eonventicles on 
pain of impriſonment, and enjoining all perſans to 


with-hold their favor from the principles as well 


as the perſons of thoſe heretics. Sir John Oldcaſtle, 


Jord Cobham, was conſidered as the chief encourager 


of this ſect, and was therefore the object of clerical 


deteſtation. This nobleman had enjoyed the eſteem 
6f the late monarch, who reſpected him for his mili- 
tary talents and his general integrity. The new king 
had alſo a good opinion of his character; but the arts 


5 of the clergy ſoon converted the royal approbation of 


Bis merit into fentiments of diſguſt. They repreſented 
him to Henry as the ee of a perverſe ſect, whoſe 


io, tenets were inimical both to the civil and cectefraſticat = 


' efth 


„ They expatiated on the danger of 
fuffering fach factious fpirits to thrive by lenity, and 


mſinuated the neceſſity of ſtriking terror into the whole 
Party by the exemplary - puniſhment of their principal 


advocates. The king, fending for Cobham, reaſoned 


with him on the ſubject of his hereſy, and admoniſhed 


' him to re-enter into the boſom of the catholie church; 


but finding him inflexibly firm in his oppoſition to the 


RNomiſherrors, he abandoned him to the fury of his 


* Otto: 


, FEES: "As he diſregarde the citations of tis eeele- 


; "> Term, Trin. Rot. 14, AL to bows „ 
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5  Gaſtical court, he ras. arreſted: by the: king's order, 
and ſent to the Tower. He was afterwards brought 
before the primate ; and, refuſing ta mals a recanta- 


tion of thoſe opinions in which he differed from the 
church, he was condemned to the flames by Arundel 


_ andhis- brethren, as an incorrigible heretie . 


As Cobham was a popular character, n | 
deavoured ta leſſen him in. the public eſteem by propa- 


gating various calumnies to his prejudice, and by ac- 


cuſing him of having entered into a conſpiracy for the . 
maſfacre of the royal family and the heads of the 
church. Hiſtorians are greatly divided with regard to 


the reality of this plot; the friends of the Lollards 
repreſenting i it as a mere fabrication, andthcirenemies 
Wen ene the truth of it. 


Lord Cobbam had been remanded to a ky 


abies: be but he found means to eſcape 

 from-his confinement before the time which had been 
fixed for his execution. It is natural to fuppoſe, that 

he felt ſome reſentment againſt the- clergy for their 

malignant inyeteracy againſt him, and could not re- 
flect on the king's digoted complaiſance to that order 

of men without emotions of diſguſt 3 but it is difficult 


to believe that à perſon of his honor and merit had 


formed hole treafonable ſchemes which were aſcribed 


to him. It was: reported, that 20,000 Lollards had 


aſſembled in St. Giles's fiekds, wich intent to murder 


the king and ſubvert the government; but, when 
Fenry repaizedthither with an armed force, he ſound 


only a very fmall party of thoſe ohnoxious heretics, 


who had probably formed a rendenvous for no gther 


purpoſes then thoſe which have influenced; in all ages, 

the occafional' meetings of fects diſcountenanced by 

me Hugiſtrate· Of theſe ſuppoſed traitors, ſome were 
4¹ ee N S. PT 
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ſlain by the royal forces; others were taken and ex- 
ecuted; and the reſt effected their eſcape. Some 
writers have laid much ſtreſs on the declarations of 


the apprehended perions, ſeveral of whom. confeſſed 


that the deſigns of the aſſociated Lollards extended to 


the maſſacre of the king, the nobility, and the clergy. 


But confeſſions ſuited to the views of examinants are, 
in general, eaſily extorted. Indeed, the whole plot 


: may perhaps be juſtly confidered as a contrivance of 


the clergy for the ruin of the Lollards, rather than a 


ſcheme of the latter for che deſtruction of che king and 


the church. 5 
Henry was fo fully ad of the guilt 5 Cob⸗ 


5 3 that he offered, by proclamation, a reward of 


500 marks to any one who ſhould diſcover him ſo as 


to procure his capture, and of 1000 to that perſon 
Who ſhould apprehend him. But this nobleman had 


1 


eſcaped into Wales, where he remained four SA in 
the obſcurity of concealment. | 


ente. 


In the next parliament, the deft of- the king 
againſt the Lollards produced the enactment of a law, 
ſubjecting them to the penalties of treaſon. In this 
aſſembly, the commons renewed the propoſal which 
had failed in the late reign, for the ſeiſure of the tem- 


poralities of the church. The clergy were apprehen- 


five, that, notwithſtanding the king's reſpect for their 


: order, he might be tempted by the attractions of ſo 


ſplendid a prize to adopt the advice of the commons; 
and the threatened ruin of their power and grandeur 
ſo alarmed them, that they held frequent conſultations 


on the means of averting the ſtorm. It was agreed 


among them, as we are informed, that Chicheley, the 
new primate, ſhould endeavour, to inſpire the king's 


mind with views of a very different nature, and to turn 
. e g Ke. 
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5 kd 8 to the revival of the claim of the third Ed- 
ward to the crown of France; ; an object of ſufficient 


magnitude to occupy his whole attention, and to anni- 


hilate the idea of embroiling himſelf with his clerical 


ſubjects by an invaſion of their poſſeſſions. In conſe- 
quence of this agreement, the archbiſhop harangued 
the king on the juſtice of his pretenſions to the French 
throne, and on the glory and benefit which he might 
derive from the vigorous aſſertion of his claim. 


Whether the obſervations of Chicheley gave Henry 5 


the firſt. ſuggeſtion of a war with France, may be 
doubted; The active and ambitious temper of that 
prince, conturring with the diſtracted condition of the 
Gallie monarchy, had probably induced him to form 
ſuch a project, before he received any encouragement 
to it from the clergy. He had already negotiated with 
Charles VI. on the improvement of the truce into a 


peace; but he does not ſeem to have been fincere i in 
be offer of pacifio propoſals. 


With reſpect to the claim which Henry telolved to 


a advante to the French erown, it was palpably / il- 


founded; for, even on the ſuppoſition that the preten- 
ſions of Edward III. were juſt, that prince's right had 


ot deſcended to Henry, but reſided at preſent in Ed- 


mund earl of March, the legitim ate heir of Edward; 
and the other alternative, grounded on the invalidity 
of Edward's title, was more completely deſtructive of 
Henry's allegations of right: But the latter affected 
to conſider the claims of the earl of March as ſuper- 
ſeded by that parliamentary vote which had placed the 


late king on the throne of England; and regarding 


himſelf as the heir of his great · grandfather Edward, 
determined on the revival of that. monarch's claim. 


i 
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'Percefving e b e ab in bete with Enge 
land, the French miniſtry made ample offers to Henry 
to:incline/him to peare; but, that not being his wiſh, 


he demanded greater advantages than they were willing 


| to allow him. While he was thus amuſing them with 


negotiations, he carried on his TE GO 


with extraordinary vigor. 


The propofal of Teiing'the projutty of the nt = 


did not tale effect; and the elergy were ſo pleaſed 


Nov. 19. 


at the rejection of it, that they preſented Henry with 
a conſiderable fublidy' towards the expences of the ap- 
proaching war. When the parliament re-aſſemibled, 


an ample ſupply was granted by the laity for the ſame 
purpoſe. To augment his ſtores, the king borrowed 
luarge ſums from various individuals, and even pawned 


his vegalia and his jewels. To promote his views in 


France, by fomenting the diviſions whieh ſtill agitated 


chat kingdom, he entered irrto a league wilh the duke 
"of Burgundy, who, thus encouraged, - continued the | 


war witn ſpirit againſt the Armaguac part. 
The biſhops of Durham and Norwich, and : i 


hymen of diſtinction, being ſent ambaſſallors- to che 
court: of (France, (demanded khe reſignation of that 


crown to: cheir miſter, "whoſe. claim they repreſented 


aua, they required the furrender ef Nermandy, and 


everyther province whieh Philip Auguſtus had wreſt -- 


ed from the Engliſh; the ceſſion of the territories 
fituarediberween Gravelines and the river Somme; the 
teſtiurion of that patt ef Aro 


* © 


e. Which was now in 
the poſſeſſton oft the French ling; and the feudal: ſu- 


_ petiority of Flanders and Bretagne. Theſe were terms 


to whidh- the Frenehꝰ could not be expected to fubmit ; 5. 
| and: the GTO! ended abruptly * : | 


Having 


6. ym Fed. vol. ix. —MS. quoted by e in his Hiſtory of x 
| Hen. 
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s ordered the rendezvous of his fleet and am AD. 


at Southampton, Henry repaired. to that port; and, 


while he waited for the arrival of his nobles, he 
was alarmed with the intelligence of a. conſpiracy. 


for his dethronement. Richard carl of Cambridge, 
(brother of Edward duke of York), having eſpouſed 


the ſiſter of the earl of March, was deſirous of the + 


elevation of his brother-in-law to the throne, as he 


promiſed himſplf, on that event, a great ſhare in the 
government, from his influence oyer the gentle ſpirit 


of the young carl. His confederates in the plot were 
Henry lord Scrope, the king's treaſurer and confidential 


friend, and Sir Thomas Grey. They propoſed to con- 


duct the earl into Wales, and commence a rebellion 
in that quarter, as ſoon. as the royal army ſhould have 
embarked for France; and, with the aid of the Scots, 
they hoped to procure the general recognition of Ed · 
mund's claim. The earl himſelf, to whom the ſcheme 
had been imparted, is ſuppoſed to have revealed it to 
the king, vho immediately gave orders for apprehend- 


ing the three eonfpiratars: Not aware of ſo early a 


detection, they were ſeiſed at Southampton, tried in 
a ſummary way, condemned, and executed. They 
are aid, not without probability, to have been en- 
couraged in their ſchemes by the influence of French 


gold. The earl of March vas accuſed of having aſ- 


een the conſpiracy.; 4 — r 


| Hep, v. — * 3 that _ dayphin, about his 


Une, ſent a box of tennis-balls to "the king of England, by way ; 


of intimation that the ſports of youth were more conſlſtent with 


* the levity of his character than the enterpriſes of war. Henry returned 


for anſwer, that he would play ſuch balls againſt the Pariſian battle- 


ments, as would ſpread terror and deſtruction among the davphin's. 
_ countrymen. This anecdote is rejected by Hume as improbable; but, 


28 it is communicated. by a cotemporary. writer, and. is corruboruted by 


a ballad of that age, deſcriptive of Henry's firſt WP os * 


| Eremch, it HW N. be . in truth. 
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A. Y. that h&hadrather been paſſe than Ane in . deen 
* granted him a full pardon 7. 

| | Concluding that all ne Atsünteme were extin- 
IE guiſhed by the terror of the late executions; Henry 
| departed from his realm, which he committed to the 
„ care of his brother John, whom he had created duke 
1 of Bedford. His army conſiſted of 6000 cavalry, and 
Aug 14. 24,000 infantry.” With this force he landed at the 
mouth of the Seine, and proceeded to Harfleur, of which 
he formed the ſiege, and which was then a more con- 
i derable town that it is at preſent. The French court, 
on the news of this invaſion, had ſent the conſtable 
c' Albret with an army into Normandy, who, though 
| not ſufficiently ſtrong to give battle to the Engliſh, 
1 dound means to haraſs them during the ſiege. The 
8 . garriſon made a brave defence; but, when the place 
5 1 was in great danger of being taken by ſtorm, the go- 
Pk vernor agreed to ſurrender, if he ſhould not be re- 
lieved by a certain day. NO ſuccour being afforded to 
the defenders, they capitulated after a ſiege of ſive 
weeks, thirty of their fiumher being delivered into the 
hands of Henry, and the reſt being ſuffered to depart, 
but not to carry their property with them. The ſpoils 
of a town which had derived wealth from piracy, made 
ſome PR to the W ene for the . a 

- Before hs reduction e of + Harfleur, a e ee pro- 
ae by the heat of the weather, by ſurfeits of — 
and by other cauſes, had ſpread through the army, 
| Which proved fatal to about 2000 perſons, and ren- 
eng a mah * number. nnen of. nen 
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For this reaſon, as well as in e e of "A late 
neſs of the ſeaſon, the king deferred all thoughts of 
any other enterpriſe till the following ſpring, and re- 


ſolved to ſend back a great part of his troops to Eng- 


land. Having given directions for repairing the forti- 
fications of his new conqueſt, he furniſhed it with a 
garriſon,” committed the government of it to his uncle 
Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorſet, and diſmiſſed a con- 
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© fiderable number of his forces, who, with the duke of 


Clarence, and the earls of March and Arundel, ſet 
fail for England to recruit their health. __ 

The king now reſolved to retire. to Calais, regard- 
leſs of the danger of marching through an hoſtile 
country with an army which was reduced, as we are 
informed by ſome writers, to 9 or 10,000 men, though, 
by a more probable calculation, it amounted! to 15,000. 
He advanced towards the Somme with an intention of 
croſling it at Blanchetaque, the ford by which Ed- 


ward III. had paſſed it before the battle of Creci. The 


French, ſuſpecting that he would there attempt a 
paſſage, had taken the precaution of fixing a multitude 


of ſharp ſtakes in that part of the river. He therefore 


marched higher up, but found himſelf ſo cloſely watch- 
ed by the enemy, that. he had not an apportunity of 


paſſing the Somme till he arrived at a ſpot between 
Corbie and Peronne, where, unmoleſted by the 


7 F reneh, his whole army croſſed the ſtream m. 
. Henry's march was conducted with great order. He 
prohibited his ſoldiers, on pain of death, from plun- 


dering churches or monaſteries, from violating the 


chaſtity of the women, or from offering any outrage 
to ſuch as were not in arms. One of his men having 


ſtolen a pyx from a church, he ordered the army to 


9. Tit. Liv. Foro-Jul, Vit. Hen. V. edit. Hearne, 5. I. r. . 
n cap. 28. e 
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falt, and would not udennoe a ſtep till the delinquent 


had been hanged en a neighbouring tree m This act 
of ſeverity had a good effect in repreſing che licen- 
tiouſneſs to which warriors are too apt to give a looſe 


mn an enemy's country. The only liberty which the 


King took was hat of nen ene of provi- 


non; and the ſo pleaſed with the de · 
cbrum of his march, that they readily ſupplied bis 


2 


troops with requiſites for their fuſtenance. 


The prevalence of faction among the French had 


rendered their preparations ſo ſlow, that they had not 


muſtered a ſufficient army to attempt the relief of Har- | 
teur. But the lofs of that important place rouſed 


; them to a ſenſe of their danger; and they reſolved to 


facrifice theit diſſenfions at the ſhrine of public ſpirit. 


Proclamation was made throughout the realm, that all 
who hada regard for the welfare and defence of their 


country were expected to join the general rendezvous 


of the Gallic forces. Animated with a ſudden ardor, 0 


duch multitutles tendered their ſervice to the king, 
tat it became expedient to reje& the offers of many. 


With an army which, without exaggeration, ſeems to 
Have confiſted of above $0,000 men, the conſtable 


EAtbret 98282 for an e re eee 


ene Nisty tired in che bebe ar 


| Afincourt EY village in de * nne, 


3 T. nn cap. 23. : 
KP In the varying accounts of battles, it is allow Uiffcult to 


ifcertain-the number of men on each «ide. -Walfingham, to enhano 
ic glory of his countrymen, nepreſente / them as ere 
men on this ceaſion; and, with equal di 


magnifies. the number of the French army t to 149,000 effective mg. | 
From the different ſtatements which appear in the old writers, the 

anolt-eregible campatatien ſeems to: he that which aſſigns about 1.5p00 = 
men to the army of Henry, and 80 or 90,00 to-thatyof the French. 


13. Called, by the greater part of * hiſtorians, Agingourt. 
| hoſti 
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hoſtile — and Calais; and perceiving 
that it was impracticable to avoid a general conflict 
vithout enpoſing himſelf to a greater riſque of ruin 
than would ariſe from the uncertainty of battle, he did 
not decline the challenge ſent him by the French 


Me ſtationed his forces on a riſing 
wh ground, defended on each fide by trees and hedges. 
he guarded his front by paliſades; and, not diſmayed 


at the great ſuperiority of the foe, hoped to emulate, 
by the laurels of Azincourt, he _— of Cxreci and 


2 9 
The French, dent mend ae in dheir 9 
were ſo conſident of obtaining an eaſy triumph over the 
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themſelves with forming plans for the diviſion of the 
ſpoils, and diſpoſal of the priſoners. The conſtable 
drew up his numerous hoſt in three diviſions; but, :by 


fixing on a plain too narrow for the proper extenſion-of 


his lines, he weakened the exertions of his men, and 
gave the Engliſha.great atlvantage over adverſaries too 

crowded and confuſed to act with vigor or dexterity. 
He himſelf aſſumed the command. of the firſt-line, ac- 
companied by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 


counts of Richemont; Eu, am Vendoſmez the ma- 


reſchal »Boucioaut, and other - officers of diſtinction. 
The ſecond body was conducted by the dukes of Barre 
and Alengon; and the third, by the count of Marle. 


The arrangement of Henrys army vas alſo three- fold; 


and he himſelf commanded che main body. He ex- 


horted his troops to behave with that intrepidity which 


had diſtinguithedtheir anceſtors, who, led by. the two 
an amizzingfuperiotity;of number; he reminded them 


that they ] had no alternative but victory or death; and, 175 
having animated them by every motive which the oc- 


en ſuggeſted, he * — “Since our enemies 
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« have intercepted us in our way to Calais, let us 
« break through them in the. name of the Holy 


- 2 Trinity”: He then ordered the ſignal of battle to be 
_ given; and tlie archers, with ſhouts of alacrity, im 
| mediately diſeharged a flight of arrows, which fell 


with conſiderable effect among the compreſſed ranks 


of the French. The gens d armes, advancing to the 


charge, were obſtructed by the paliſades - which 


* defended the front of the Engliſh ; ; and. their ſteeds 
finking-ifito the miry ground, and galled with the 


barbed arrows, became ſo furious and intractable, as 


- t6 augment the diſorder into which the riders were al- 


ready thrown: .- Prefling back in great confuſion, they 


| communicated to the remainder- of the firſt line the 


terror with which they themſelves were ſeiſed; and 
| the Engliſh van made ſuch a vigorous uſe of the ad- 
vantage which had attended the commencement of the 
2% that 2 05 ſoon — the firſt 20 of * 


The e EE? the ſccond line of the F 5 = 


: 125 the main body of the Engliſh, was for ſome time 


maintained with x great obſtinacy on both fides. Henry 


was foremoſt: in; *the heat of the action, and, being 


known by his royal accoutrements, was perſonally at- 


tacked by many combatants, who aimed at the honor 
of taking a ſovereign captive. . He repelled every aſ- 


fault with extraordinary ſkill and eourage; but was at 


length i in imminent danger of being ſlain or made pri- 


ſoner; for his brother Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, 


being beaten down by the blows of the enemy, tlie 


active king ruſhed to his reſcue, and ſtood over the 
proſtrate duke, whom he defended with great ſucceſs, 


; All he was ſo haraſſed with 8 attacks, that he 
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vould probably have been overpowered, bed not the 4. . 
duke of "Da my arrived * aſſiſt the ern ts. 
Warrior, | 
Finding his dirilon on the point of being 3 
the duke of Alengon ruſhed forward to engage the 
Engliſh monarch, in hopes of turning the tide of com- 
bat by a fortunate event. He firſt. encountered the 
duke of Vork, whom he felled to the ground; then aſ- 
ſaulting Henry himſelf, he was ſoon. laid proſtrate, and - 
lain by the king's attendants**, , . | 
The refiſtance of the ſecond corps of the ene was 1 
now at an end; hut the third body remained entire, 
and being much ſuperior. in number to the whole Eng- 
liſh army, might, by reſolutely attacking tlie exhauſted 5 
- foe, haye recovered to their countrymen the honor is | 
the day. But they were ſo intimidated by the unex- 
| pected fucceſs of the Engliſh, that they had no incling- 
tion to expoſe themſelves to the riſque of the ſame ca- 
' lamitous fate which the other diviſions had experienced. 
| They therefore fled from the field, without ftriking ; a 
blow; and a nee . was thus obtained by 
the Engliſh.” : 
| Some festes t the fi ugitives 5 Ae and affeQ- 
Jo a defire of renewing the engagement, Henry ſent a 
meffage to them, commanding them to diſband without 
Aelay, on pain of being put to the ſword. At the ſame 
time, he was informed that another body of the enemy 
- had entered. his camp, which they. were plundering 
without moleſtation. Incenſed at this attempt, and 5 
apprehenſive of the efforts of his priſoners, (who are 
= Taid to have amounted to 14, 00 men), in caſe of his | 
being engaged in another conflict, he iſſued an order 
| for the maſſacre of the . . T his command Was 
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only executed in part; the work of daughter being 
ſtopped before it's completion, hen N 


that the danger of another battle was viſionary v. 


The reader will perhaps be inclined to diſbelieye the 
account of the numbers ſlain in this engagement, when 


8 we inform him, that upwards of 9000* of the French | 


were flain, among whom were many of the firſt nobi- 


Bey, and above 4000 knights and gentlemen; and that, 
on the part of the Engliſh, thoſe who fell did not (> 


pou 500; and, ee 0 one eee, ad not 


amount to 100. 


This celebrated battle denied, in it's: 20 ri 
ing particulars, thoſe of Creci and Poictiers; and the 


is ſo obvious, that it is unneceſſary to point it 


= Henry alſo imitated the example of the two Ed- 
Wards in taking no immed iate ſteps for the impr rove- 


Nov. 16. 


ment of his victory, He continued his march to Ca- 
has; and; having there refreſhed his troops, embarked 
for England, where he was received with extraords 
nary acclamations, and with univerfal j joy, and hailed 


as 2 hero who had retrieved the glory of the mation. 


The wound which France had received by Henry's : 


late victory, and the death or captivity of ſych a num- | 


ber of her nobles, encouraged the duke of Burgundy to 
a renewal of his attempt for recovering the chief are 
in the adminiſtration; and the horrors of faction were : 
* diffuſed. throngh that unfortunaterealm, 

The ſplendor of Henry's fucceſs procured him freſh 
Tſopplies from his parkarment; but the debts which he 


| Had contracted before the late campaign abforbed fo 


great a portion of his treafure, that he deemed it expe- 
dent to procure 2 refpite from the burchens rogers | 


16. T. Liv. p. 20.—T. de Eimtam—ſurda Uri, | 
T7. T. de Flmhams, cap. 25. YA, 
28. Memoires de Pivere de Fenin. 8 
IB and 


and * 8 to a truce with the enemy, The A. D. 
emperor Sigiſmund, who honored him with a viſit at 1416. 
this period, exhofted him to conelude a final peace 
with France; and the count of Holland appeared as a 
_ mediator im the ſame buſineſs; but their joint ende -. 
vours were deen as the 1 e Was not. 

yet ſatiated o. 5 | - 


19. When his imperial 1 was ee che ſhore at | Dover, , 
the duke of Gloceſter and other nobles ſtepped into the water with 
their, ſwords drawn, and advanced towards his veffel, declaring, that, } 

5 if he came as a friend or as g mediator, they were ready to receive him 
with all the honors due to his, rank; but that, in conſideration of the = 
indeperidence of the Engliſh crown and natjon, they ſhould oppoſe his 
landing, if he intended, as emperor, to claim any authority over their 
ſovereign. Sigiſmund, having aſſured them of the friendly purport of 

his viſit, was received on ſhore with mee of great TION 
MS. N Gaui. 
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Hip MET 8 b ele 3 TH con- 
queſts. with. great rapidity.— He reduces the: whole 
duchy of Normandy under his government.—He pro- 
cures, by treaty, the Fever ſion of the crown of France. 

a a He wages War with the daupbin; —who 180 45 ea | 

| * the Seats. Hi Cana * charadter 5 rn 


8 UC Hi is r rage of addon, after it has gail pre- 
vailed in a ſtate, that eyen the progreſs of a foreign 


enemy is incapable of effectually diſarming it. Though 


the ſucceſs of the king of England ought to have 
united all parties in ſchemes of vigorous oppoſition to 
ſo formidable an invader, no meaſures were purſued 
for putting the kingdom in a proper poſture of defence 


4 againſt the next arrival of that monarch. 


During the negotiations between the French and 


: Engliſh, a party of the former had ſcoured the chan- 
nel, and made ſeveral captures from the latter. Re- 


turning to the Norman coaſt, they blocked up the 
harbour of Harfleur, which was alfo inveſted by land. 


The duke of Bedford, being ſent out with a fleet to 
engage the enemy, encountered them near the mouth 
of the Seine, obtained a victory after an obſtinate 


conflict, and reſcued Harfleur from the nee 


of the ſiege *. 


The attempt of che Cn for the recovery of Har- 


fleur was rather an incidental effuſion of ſpirit, than 
the produce of a regular plan for counteracting the 


efforts of the Engliſh. Though they had reaſon to 
expect another viſit from Henry after the mr of 


2. T. de Elmhany cap. 33.—T. Liv. p. 25, 26. 
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che truce, they ſeem to have been . negli- 
gent in providing for his reception, ſo much were 
they diſtracted by the diſſenſions of party. 


HFaving completed his preparations for another i in- 
vaſion of France, Henry croffed the channel with a 


; . 
\ 
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reſpectable army, accompanied by his brothers of Cla- 


rence and Gloceſter, and the flower of his nobility. 


He landed in Normandy, and commenced the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of the ſtrong caſtle of Touques, 


of which he ſoon became maſter. This exploit was 


: ſucceeded by the eaſy reduction of many other for- 


treſſes; and the flouriſhing city of Caen being taken 
by ſtorm, the terror of Henry's progreſs continually 


Aug. 1. 


increaſed his conqueſts, ſo that, before the end of the 


year, he had poſſeſſed himſelf of che greater pg of 


the province of lower Normandy *. 

The French miniſtry, headed by the count of * 
magnac, who had been appointed conſtable in the 
room of d Albret, (flain in the battle of Agincourt), 
were ſo much-employedin defending themſelves againſt 


the attempts of the duke and his partiſans, that they - 
had not ſent into Normandy a ſufficient force to give a 


chance of relief to the towns beſieged by Henry.” 
Hence that aQtive monarch was enabled, in the next 
campaign, to proſecute his conqueſts with the fame 


rapidity of ſucceſs which had attended him i in the pre- 


ceding year. 


The patriotic part ol dhe French nation, alarmed at 


the progreſs of the Engliſh, made ſome efforts to 'com- 


| poſe the inteſtine diviſions which threatened. the ruin 
of the country. The pope alſo interpoſed his medi- 


ation; and his legates, being appointed arbiters by the 


: contending factions, pronounced an award, purport- 


ing that prince Charles (who, by the death of the ſuc- 
9 Walſing.—T. de Elmham,—T. Liv. | 
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cd dauphins Lewis and John) had become heir to 
the crown, ſhould, in conjunction with the duke of 


Burgundy, enjoy the adminiſtration of the national | 


affairs. The duke, and the French queen, whom he 
had lately brought over to his intereſts, agreed to the . 
determination of the umpires; the king and the dau- 
phin likewiſe gave their aſſent to it; but the conſtable 
d' Armagnac, and the chancellor de Marle, violently 
oppoſed thegadoption ofa meaſure which would ruin 


their powerand influence. The duke, incenſed at their 


oppoſition, and at the fury with which they had per- 


4 ſecuted the Burgundian party, meditated a bold ſcheme 


n 


of revenge. His adherents being numerous in the 


capital, a body of his forces, commanded by the lord 
of L'Ifle Adam, procured admiſſion by night within 
the gates, ſeiſed and impriſoned the leaders of, the 
; Armagnac faction, and gained poſſeſſion of the city, 


as well as of the king's perſon. Elate with this ſuc- 
ceſs, the queen and the duke encouraged, by means 
of their emiſſaries, the licentious fury of their Pariſian 
partiſans ; and. the moſt horrible outrages were perpe- 
trated, for many days, againſt. the unfortunate Ar- 
magnacs, multitudes of whom, (including the con- 
ſtable himſelf, the chancellor, and other perſons of 


diſtinction) were obumMiy maſſacred. Not ſatis- 


fied with the great ſlaughter which had been made in 
their abſence, the queen and the duke renewed theſe - 


| ſcenes of blood-ſhed after their ſolemn entry into 
Paris. "The duke invited the dauphin to act with him 


in the adminiſtration, in compliance with the award 


. of the legates; but Charles, at the inſtigation of his 
courtiers, rejected the offers of a-prince in whom he 
could not confide, and who Had ſo beer mmh. = 
| Armagnac friends *. | 


3. Monſtrelet Ain de Charles VI. rer Le Ferre. | : 1 
| While 
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| chy, the king of England was employed i in ſucceſſive 


reductions of Norman towns and caſtles. He at length 
| inveſted the metropolis of the duchy, which, being 

well ſupplied with the requiſites of defence, reſiſted 
all his aſſaults. He therefore converted the ſiege into 
a blockade; and whilè he was occupied in this tedious 


mode of hoſtility, the duke of Burgundy, and the | 


dauphin, entered. into ſeparate negotiations with him 


for a peace but his demands being too high to be 


agreeable to their wiſhes, the overtures proved abor- 
tive. 


The duke had given the a of Raven ſtrong 


| aſſurances of relief; but, as he did not take meaſures 


for the execution of his promiſes, they began to think 


of a ſurrender, when they found themſelyes reduced to 
ſuch an extremity of hunger, that ſuch as wiſhed to 
| preſerve their exiſtence were obliged to eat the moſt 
diſguſting food, while many thouſands of their num- 


ber died of famine. Henry gave them better terms 


than many conquerors would have agreed to. He 


T only demanded that a few individuals ſhould be left to 


his mercy 3 conſented to pardon. the reſt, on condi- 
tion of their paying him a fine of 300,000 crowns ; 
and permitted all who were willing to take an cath of 


fealty to retain their property, and < their former | 


privileges *. * 
The ſurrender of 8 was quickly 8 by 


the entire conqueſt of Normandy ; and Henry took 


the moſt prudent precautions for the preſervation. of 


the duchy. He diminiſhed. the impoſts which the 


French government had levied on the inhabitants; he 
remedied wee abuſes which had crept into the ad- 


4. T. de klrhan, . 68, , 69.—Onerbourn, p· 282 —Rym. 
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A. D. miniſtration of the province; he confirmed the rights 
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and franchiſes of the different corporations; and made 
ſuch judicious regulations as convinced the world that 


his talents were not confined to the ſphere of arms. 


The loſs of ſo valuable a province afforded the F rench | 
a diſmal proſpect of what might be expected from a 
continuance of their factious frenzy. The duke of 
Burgundy renewed his negotiations for a peace; and 
Henry conſented to a conference with the French 
king, the queen, and the duke, at a place between | 
Mante and Pontoiſe. Charles, being ſeiſed with a 
return of his indiſpoſition, was not preſent at the in- 
terview; but his queen, his daughter Catharine, and 
the Burgundian prince, attended the meeting. Henry 
demanded a confirmation of all the territorial grants 
made to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, as well 
as the ceſſion of every place which he had lately re- 
| duced: The duke affected an inclination to comply 
with theſe demands; but he inſiſted on Heury's ac- 
knowledgement of Charles's feudal ſuperiority over 
the ceded territories, and his renunciation of all p̃re- 
tenſions to the crown of France. Other requiſitions 
were made on each fide; but the conferences were not 
productive of an accommodation; for young Charles, 
the dauphin, apprehending the pernicious effects of 
an union between Henry and the duke, made over- 


tures to the latter, with whom he now adjufted a con- 
vention, purporting that they ſhould jointly direct the 


public affairs of France, and ſhould concur in . 
the career of the Engliſh invaders. 

Henry was far from being pleaſed at the 3 
ation between the dauphin and the duke, as he fore- 
aw that their concord would throw ſtrong obſtacles 
in the way of his ambitious ſchemes. _ alſo ob- 
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ſerved, with regret, that the kings of Arragon and A 


Caſtile were preparing to aſliſt the French againſt him, 
and that his neighbours of North-Britain had acceded 
to the confederacy. His firmneſs of mind, however, 


would not ſuffer him to be diſcouraged by the ſtorm 


which ſeemed to be gathering around him : he reſolved 
to continue the war with a ſpirit proportioned to the 


difficulties which he expected; and, on the expiration . 


of a ſhort truce which he had granted at the time of 


his late negotiations, he advanced into the Vexin 


Frangois, and ſurpriſed Pontoiſe, the capital of that 
province. He ſoon reduced ſeveral other places of 
importance; and while he was thus opening his way 


to Paris, he detached the duke of Clarence to alarm 


the inhabitants of that metropolis . 


At a time when Henry expected ſome oppoſition to 
his arms from the reconciliation between the dauphin 


and the duke of Burgundy, he received intelligence of 
the duke's death. This prince having been invited to 


a conference with the dauphin, was aſſaſſinated by 
Tannegui du Chaſtel (who hated him for the murder 
of the late duke of Orleans), and other attendants of 


young Charles. There is little doubt of the dau- 
phin's concurrence in this act of treachery; and his 


pyouthſ( he being only ſeventeen) furniſhed an inadequate . 


apology for his aſſent to ſo criminal a ſcheme, and his 

continuance of his favor to the perpetrators 8 
The murder of the duke of Burgundy was pregnant 

with calamity to the French nation. The Pariſians 


were fired with the utmoſt reſentment againſt the 
dauphin, and reſolved to revenge the death of their 


favorite duke. The queen, who had long regarded 
N her ſon Charles with eyes of diſguſt, fomented the 


8 6. T. de Eimbkan, . Liv, 7. Monſtrelet.Otterbourne.— 
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clamors now raiſed againſt him, and endeavoured. to 


inſpire her huſband with her own ſentiments. Philip, 
the duke's ſon and ſucceſſor, was inflamed with a pa- | 


c roxyſm of fury when he heard of his parent's. aſſaſſi- 


nation, and denounced the bittereſt vengeance againſt, 


the authors and abettors of ſo atrocious a deed. In 


the numerous French cities Which adhered to the late 
duke, the ſame deſire of revenge actuated the inhabi- 
tants; and a general confederacy was on the eve 2 i 


being formed. 
Anmidſt this ſtorm of 2 the intereſt of the 
ſtate was treated as a ſecondary conſideration or 


rather was entirely overlooked. The king of England 
was now regarded as a friend, in compariſon with the 
dauphin; and it ſeemed to be the preſent wiſh of all 


parties, except the few friends of that young prince, 


to exclude him from the throne, and transfer the ſue- 6 


ceſſion to the Engliſh claimant. | 1 
The new duke of Burgundy aſſumed, ankis father „ 


death, the chief adminiſtration of the affairs of France; 


and, with the aſſent of the king and queen, diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to the Engliſh monarch, with ſuch pro- 


poſals as they knew would be extremely agreeable to 


him,. When the envoys arrived at Rouen, where 
Henry kept his court, they found ſome deputies whom 

the dauphin had fent to that prince, and who had 
been commiſſioned to offer him the undiſturbed poſ- 


ſeſſion of the whole Norman duchy, as well as the 
dominions of the duke of Burgundy, in the conqueſt 
of which their maſter engaged to aſſiſt him. Henry, 


expecting to derive greater adyantages from 2, treaty 


with the French king and duke Philip, diſmiſſed the 


dauphin s repreſentatives, and gave a willing ear to 


the offers of the other negotiators. Some conferences 


. Pant. Render de Reb. Burgund. Manſtrelet. Mezeray- "Wu 
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afterwards took place at Arras, between the French 


71 
2555 


and Engliſh ambaſſadors ; and it was agreed, that the 


princeſs Catharine ſhould be given in marriage to 
Henry that Charles VI. ſhould enjoy his crown till 
: his deceaſe; that Henry ſhould act as regent of 
France during Charles's incapacity for government, 
and ſhould ſucceed to the crown on the death of the 


preſent monarch ;z that Henry's heirs for ever ſhould 


enjoy it after him and that oaths ſhould be taken for 


- the ſupport of his regency and ſucceſſion by the no- 


bility and commons of the realm ꝰ. 


As a treaty of ſuch importance required mature de- 


h liberation. ſome months elapſed before the convention 
of Arras was ratified. A truce, in the mean time, ſub- 


ſiſted between Henry and the French king; though. 


hoſtilities were carried on againſt the png ap: the 
dauphin, | ; 

When the day appointed for the rail of the 
treaty approached, the king of England, attended by a 


ſtrong army, repaired to Troyes, where the French 


court then reſided ; and, after ſome conferences, the 
agreement was completed by the reſpeCtive ſubſcriptions 


of the two kings . On the ſame day, the articles were 
publicly read at the high altar of the cathedral ; and 


the peace was proclaimed, firſt on the part of Charles 
inthe French language, and then on the part of Henry 
in a the Engliſh tongue. Orders were e diſ- 


9. Rym. Feed. vol. irn. 0. Several articles were added 


before the ratification, purporting, that, when the erowns of England 
and France ſhould be united in one perſon, the rights, liberties, 


| laws, and cuſtoms, of each kingdom, ſhould be preſerved diſtin& and 


inviolate, without ſubjecting one to the other; that Normandy ſhould 


: be ſubject to Henry before the death of Charles; that the two kings, 
-and the duke of Burgundy, ſhould make no peace with the dauphin, 


without the conſent of a all three of them, and. of the Rates! of both 


x &c. 
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ſeveral diſtrifts ; and directions were given to exact 


an oath of aſſent from the moſt conſiderable perſons 
throughout France. The princeſs Catharine was now 
affianced to Henry; and their nuptials v were mon after | 


completely ſolemniſed. : 
Inſtead of indulging himſelf in luxurious — 1 mY 


Henry, on the third day from his marriage, renewed 
the operations of war againſt the dauphin. He inveſted 


. D. Sh to the magiſtrates of the principal towns REY 95 
. of France and England to publiſh the treaty in their | 


Sens, which quickly ſurrendered ; and Montereau was 


his next conqueſt, But the city of Melun, by its ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, retarded the progreſs of his arms, 


This ſiege, which continued above. four months, proved 


very deſtructive to the aſſailants, who loſt about 1700 
men in the courſe of it. After the capture of this im- 
portant place, Henry advanced to Corbeil, where the 


French king was then reſident. The two monarchs, 


| accompanied by the duke of Burgundy, now proceeded 


to Paris, where they were received with univerſal ac- 
clamations. The duke demanding juſtice againſt the 


murderers of his father, the Pariſian parliament afſem- 


bled ; and, in the preſence of Charles and Henry, the 
authors of the murder were adjudged to the forfeiture 
of their lives and property. In a meeting of the ſtates. 
of the realm, a ſimilar denunciation was made; and an 


act of attainder was paſſed againſt the dauphin himſelf, 
who was ordered to be baniſhed for ever out of France, 


and declared incapable of inheriting any of the domi- 
nions of which that realm was.compoſed, The ſame 


aſſembly confirmed the treaty of Troyes, and ordained 


that it ſhould be regarded as an irreverſible law 
114. Monſtrelet.—T. de Elmham—T. Lx. 


till the ſeyerities of famine, rather than the aſſaults of 
- ms beſiegers, compelled the garriſon to capitulate. 


— 
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When the dauphin was informed of the ſentence 
paſſed againſt him, | he appealed from the deciſion of 


his judges to God and his ſword, profeſſing his unalte- 


rable reſolution of aſſerting his rights againſt all perſons 


| _ who ſhould attempt to exclude him from his lawful in- 


heritance. He aſſumed the ſtyie of regent of France, 


and prepared to act with vigor n his numerous 


enemies. 


Henry reſided for ſome e at Paris, N 15 | 


court at the Louvre. He was now the ſovereign of 


France in eyery thing but the name, the whole admi- 
niſtration being in his hands. While the palace of the | 


142. _ 


king was ill attended, that of his ſon-in-law the regent = 


was thronged with nobility, who not only looked up to 
him for the numerous offices and preferments which he 


now had at his cipodal, but courted him as their fu- | 


ture king. 
Being deſirous of 3 his 8 6 el 
Paris, and repaired to Rouen, where, with the aſſent of 


the ſtates of the duchy, he enacted various regulations 


for the benefit of the inhabitants, and procured ſup- 
| | plies both from the clergy and the laity ; then proceed» 
ing to Calais, he embarked for England with his beau- 
tiful queen, whom he ordered to be crowned at Weſt- 


1421. 


minſter with the uſual ſolemnities. During his ab- 


ſence from France, the duke of Clarence acted as his 

lieutenant-general in that kingdom, and as governor f 
of Normandy; and his uncle the earl of Dorſet, now _ 
duke of Exeter, was commiltioned to be the e | 


of Paris. 


England had . abt pee in the ab- | 
' ſence of it's ſovereign, having been either governed by 
the duke of Bedford, or the duke of Gloceſter. As 


| ſoon as Henry had ſolemniſed his queen's coronation, 
he made a progreſs into various counties both of Eng- 


Ausr. 
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Aland and Wales, to redreſs the grievances of the pro- 
vincials, and reform all flagrar- abuſes . After his 


return from this excurſion, he held a Parten at 


Weſtminſter, in which the treaty of Troyes' met with 


unanimous approbation. | 
The Scots, while Henry was on the continent, had 


made incurſions into the marches, and had inveſted 
Berwick and Roxburgh ; but they were ſo alarmed at 
the report of the approach of a numerous army of 
Engliſh, that they retreated to the northward with 
precipitation. They would doubtleſs have made an 


active uſe of the opportunities of invaſion afforded them | 


by Henry's abſence, had not the duke of Albany, the 
regent, been apprehenſive that any regular hoſtilities 

on his part would be attended with the loſs of his 
power, by inducing the. Engliſh monarch to ſend 


James I. of Scotland, (who had remained a priſoner i in 


; England ever ſince the ſixth year of Henry IV.) to take | 


poſſeſſion of his throne. But, when the rapid pro- 


greſs of the Engliſh in France, and the inteſtine ani- 
moſities of the French themſelves, had produced the 


acknowledgment of Henry's ſucceſſion to that crown, 


the Scots were ſo convinced of the great danger to 


which they ſhould be expoſed by the union of the two 


crowns, which would at once deprive them of the aid 
of their Gallic allies, and render their Engliſh neigh- 
bours more formidable to them, that they liſtened to 


the ſolicitations of the dauphin, who had ſent to them 
for aſſiſtance againſt Henry. John earl of | Buchan 


was now diſpatched into France, with 7000 of his 
_ countrymen, who were ſoon furniſhed with an oppor- 
| tunity of exhibiting their valor in the field. The duke 
ol Clarence, having ravaged the provinces of Maine and 


Anjou, which, for the moſt part, adhered to the dau- 


12. T. de Elmham, cap. 113. 135 Walfingh, ad ann, 1417. 
2 - N n N | hin, 


A 2 N 1 5 . 
3 Was informed by. his ſcouts, that his adverſaries | 


were poſted near the caſtle of Bauge, with a ſeeming - 


intention of obſtructing his career. Hearing that they 
were careleſsly encamped, he reſolved to try the effect 
of a ſudden onſet; and therefore advanced with only a 


part of his forces, the reſt being diſperſed about the 
country. The hoſtile army conſiſted of the Scots un- 


der the earl of Buchan, and a detachment of the dau- 


phin's troops. Clarence, having crofled a rivulet near 


Bauge, met with a party of cavalry, whom he put to 
the rout; but, while he was engaged i in the. purſuit, he 


was attacked by the main body of the enemy, over- ; 


_ whelmed by ſuperiority of number, and ſlain after a 
_ of the moſt heroic intrepidity. Many of his 


officers fell with him; and captivity was the fate of a 
conſiderable number of his troops. The battle was no 2 
ſooner terminated, than the remainder of his ſoldiers 


came up to reinforce their general; but great was 
their ſorrow, and ſincere was their regret, when they 


learned the fate of the gallant duke, whoſe amiable and 


| reſpectable character had gained their affection and 


eſteem. The carl of Saliſbury, who commanded the 


reinforcement, challenged the allies to a rene wal of the 
engagement, to which Rey, did not think proper to 
agree. 


The news cf his brother's FP Ok and _ 2 


ed Henry to another expedition. With an army of 
28,000 men, he paſſed over to France early in the ſum- 


78 
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mer, and opened his campaign with the relief of 


Chartres, which the dauphin had inveſted. This 


prince, not being ſufficiently ſtrong to hazard a battle 
with the Engliſh, retired at their approach, and was 


| purſued by them to the gates of Orleans. Unable to 
bring the French to an action, Henry marched to 


44 * Charticr,=-Wallingh,—Elmham. 
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Dreux, which he beſieged and reduced. Several other 
towns and fortreſſes ſucceſſively ſurrendered to his 


arms. He made another attempt to provoke the dau- 


Ai to a battle; but the caution of that prince tilt 
kept him' on his guard. In this campaign, Henry is 
ſaid to have loſt yy! * his men by an 8 dit. | 
temper. 7 
The garriſon of "IO TER greatly arb 


the conveyance of proviſions for the ſupply of the 
French capital, Henry reſolved to aim at the reduction 
ol that ſtrong city. The governor was the baſtard de 


Vaurus, a brave but inhuman officer, who made a 


practice of | hanging, on an oak called by his name, 


all the Engliſh and Burgundians who were taken pri- 
ſoners by his detachments. The ſiege was carried on 


with great ſpirit, and the defence was equally obſtinate. - 
While the king was employed in this enterpriſe, he 


was gratified with intelligence from England, purport- 
ing that his queen had been delivered at Windſor of a 
ſon, the heir of the crowns of England and France. 


After her recovery, Catharine crofſed the channel 


with the duke of Bedford, who brought; a reinforce- | 


ment to his brother. - 
When the fiege of Meaux had continued for libre 


half a year, Henry took the town by ſtorm, and the 
market- place by capitulation. The governor, and ſome 
other obnoxious individuals, being excepted from the 


benefit of the terms, were treated - with ſeverity, 


Vaurus was firſt beheaded, and then hanged on that 


tree on which ſo many of Henry's adherents Rad ſüf. 
fered by his order; and others of the > 2295 were - 


tried and executed at Paris. 


The capture of Meaux 1 the fron of 


many other towns in that part of France; and _ 


3 14. T: de Elmham,—Monftrclt, | ; 
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- tained occaſional advantages over the dauphin's friends 


in other quarters. The young prince, however, was : 


not diſcouraged ; but continued to haraſs his enemies 
with as much effect as his prudent defire of avoiding 


a general engagement would allow. With his Scot- 
tiſh and Spaniſh auxiliaries, he now beſieged Cofne, 


a town which belonged to the duke of Burgundy. 
Henry, fired with the hopes of terminating the war 
by a battle with his rival, ſet out from Senlis towards 


Coſne, An indiſpoſition with which he had been 


ſeiſed (concerning the nature- of which hiſtorians dif- 


fer) diſabled him from mounting his horſe: he was 


therefore conveyed in a litter, by flow j journeys; but, 
when he reached Corbeil, the increaſing violence of 
his di ſorder rendered it expedient for him to relinquiſli 


bis intention of advaneing againſt the dauphin. De- 
legating the command of the army to the duke of Bed- 


ford, he returned by the Seine to the caſtle of Vin- 


cennes. Bedford having joined the duke of Burgundy, ; 
and made a near approach to Coſne, the dauphin was 


ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, that he raiſed the lege, 
and made a precipitate retreat to Bourges 


When the French prince had thus deprived the duke 
of Bedford of the opportunity of an engagement, that 
nobleman returned to his royal brother, of whoſe life 
his medical attendants now deſpaired. Finding him- 

ſelf on the verge of diſſolution, Henry gave his final 


77 
| He was thus employed, ſome of his 1 ob. AD; 


14% 


inſtructions to the duke, and the other courtiers who $o 


were preſent, He expreſſed his gratitude for. their 
ſervices, and implored the pardon of all whom he had 
offended. He expreſſed his uneaſineſs at the r 
a nn the war unfiniſhed, and the ſucceſſion i in the 


186. T. de Elmham, cap. 127. . Liv. p. 9% ene, 
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habe of an infant; but recallecting himſelf, he * 


ſerved that all anxiety on that head ought to give way 


to his conviction of the fidelity and wiſdom of his ſur- 


viving brothers. He recommended a continuance of 
the league, with the duke of Burgundy ; and hoped, 


that, if the ſucceſs of his ſubjects ſhould decline in 


France, ſo as to prevent the complete execution of the 


| treaty of Troyes, they would never make peace with 


the enemy without at leaft ſecuring the abſolute poſ- 
ſeſſion of Normandy., He aſſigned the government of 
that duchy to the duke of Bedford, whom he alſo no- 


f minated to the dignity of regent of France, if the duke 
of Burgundy ſhould refuſe that honor. The admini- 
ſtration of England he bequeathed to the duke of Glo- 


ceſter; and the immediate care of his ſon 8 9 8 and 
a to the earl of Warwick 7. | 
Having thus arranged his temporal concerns, he 9 


communed with ſome ecclefiaſtics on ſpiritual ſubjects, 


Aug: 31. 


and went through a ſeries of devout exerciſes.” Na- 
ture being at length exhauſted, he reſigned his breath, 


in the n . of his ages and the tenth of his 
| reign *, 


Thus died one of che e princes IRE ever 
reigned i in this kingdom. His character and conduct 
challenged the admiration of his friends and the reſpect 
of his foes; he emulated the glories of his moſt illuſ- 


: trious predeceſſors ; ; and his merit was not confined to 


 cceded bim on the throne, 


one department, but united a multitude of varied ex- 
cellencies. i 


Let us firſt Tat Se him i in hs, eb 6H "23r 
dazzles the obſerver with its ſplendor. , As a warrior, 


6 Or, according to Wee t to the duke * eeter | 
»8. This moparch, from the place of his birth, was nwektly 


ſtyled Henry of Monmouth. He was interred in the abbey of Weſt- 


minſter. He had no iſſue except his ſon of the . wh ne 
F "hs 


Bok 4 7 Fr 


he. will. ever be rankad. in the foremoſt Py His 
valor was of the moſt intrepid kind; and it did not 
conſiſt in volatile impetuoſity, but was accompanied 
We ſteadineſs and perſeverance. He was converſant 


in the theory as well as practice of the military art: 


his plans were thoſe of an able and fagacious general ; 3 
he obviated,. by his foreſight, thoſe. difficulties which 
would have been overlooked by an ordinary mind; 
and, in all his campaigns, he obſerved a regularity of 
diſcipline, which gave him a ſurpriſing advantage over 
his enemies. He alſo diſplayed great ſkill as an engi- 
neer; and was renowned for his dexterity 1 in the 
management of a fiege '?. 

In his political capacity, be is entitled to much 
praiſe. His acuteneſs of penetration enabled him to 
deviſe the moſt 1 ingenious ſchemes, and the moſt effi- 
cacious modes of putting them in execution. His 
comprehenſive underſtanding brought within his reach 
a wide compaſs of political knowledge; and his vigor 
of mind, improved by reflexion, and enlightened by ex- 
perience, qualified him for the functions of 5 ſtateſman 
and a legiſlator. \ 

As an executive magiſtrate, and a diſpenſer of juſ- 
tice, he was active, firm, and impartial. Conſcious of 
the expediency of a ſtrict enforcement of the laws in 
licentious times, he acted as the ſcourge of vice and 


iniquity. He diligently watched the conduct of his 


judges, and ſuffered none to continue in office who 
neglected their duty, or abuſed their authority. His 
rigor ſometimes degenerated into cruelty, particularly 


againſt heretics, whom his own attachment to the re- 


| ligion of his anceſtors, or perhaps his politic complai- 
ſance to the clergy, taught him to conſider as objects of 
puniſhment. - But, in general, he tempered the ſtrict- 


8 : 19. Monſtrelet.—Le Fevre.— T. de Elmham, 3 
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and magrianimity. His reign was leſs oppreſſive, in 
point of taxation, than that of his father; though his 


brilliant ſucceſſes would have compenſated, in a great 


= meaſure, for more ample ſupplies than he received. 


The wild amuſements of his youth did not famp 5 


permanent impreſſion on his portrait. His 1 libertiniſm 


aroſe from the ebullition of juvenile paſſions ; and 
when the poſſeſſion of the throne opened to him a va- 


riety of cares and duties, the levities of his 2 2 gave 


3 way to the exertions of his mind. 


The perſon of this hero did not ſoar AS — — 4 
ocrity of ſtature ; his aſpect was agreeable, his neck 


2 long, : and his frame ſlender ; and his ſtrength and ac- 


8 _ tivity were extraordinary 20. The ſtrength of his con- 


ſtitution enabled him to bear the greateſt fatigues with 
uncommon patience; | and the oppoſite extremes of the 


ſeaſons, and che Nverities of abſtinence, were endured 
| by him without: a ſymptom of uneafineſs. In his pri- 
vate habits, he was affable, polite, and friendly ; ; liberal, 


without profuſeneſs; ; and indulgent to his favorites, 
without weakneſs. On the whole, both as 2 man and 
as 2 king, he was great and reſpectable ; ; but it is to be 


lamented, chat his ambition was ſo unbounded as to 
prompt him to the aſſertion of an extravagant claim, 
which occaſioned the facrifice of unnumbered heca- 


toinbs to the demon of war. 


20. 7. de abe. © cap. 6. | 
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; Henry ſucceeds his Father at the age EF nine FS Ht 


The war continuts between the French and Engl. 65. RY 


The laiter gains the Battle of Crevant,— James 4. of 
Scotland i is ſet at liberty by the Engl; 7% regency.—T; he 


duke of Bedford routs. the French and Scots at Pers | 
neuil. The war languiſhes for fone ms 155 2 1 | : 


Norra G the Auel of fucceſs 
which attended the fifth Henry i in France, and the 


proſpect which the treaty of Troyes afforded | of the : 


union of the two kingdoms 1 under the ſway. of one mo- 


A. D. 


1442. 


nareh, ſuch a deſignation was not calculated for per= . 


manency. Though a ſudden and extraordinary concurs 


rence of circumſtances had produced the aequicſeence 


of a great part of the Gallic nation in the transfer of the ; 
crown to Engliſh princes, yet, when reflexion began to 


operate in the ſequel, not only the national animoſity of 
the French againſt their neighbours of England, but 
the conſideration of the impolicy. and the diſgrace of 


ſubmitting to a foreign yoke, actuated the patriotic 


part of the former people to a reſolution of ſupporting 


the dauphin in his attempts to ſecure the ſuceeſſion to 


himſelf. Had Henry ſurvived Charles VI. his vigor 
and abilities, and the luſtre of his name, would pro- 


bably haye fixed him on the throne of France; but 
the minority of his n eu the infant 8 cauſe was 


49 354 


en check to "the execution 0 the treaty in 


queſtion, and ſtimulated the French to thoſe exertion 
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which would have been more effectually oppoſed * 


the perſonal authority of an adult monarch. 


The French king died in the ſecond month from 


the deceaſe of his ſon-in-law Henry; and this event 


was no ſooner notified to the dauphin, than he ordered 


| himſelf to be proclaimed king of France, and gave « di- 
rections for the ceremony of his coronation, which 


was performed at Poictiers with as much magnificence 


25 hs: low ſtate of his finances would allow. The 
| party of this young. prince was now ſtrengthened by 
"the acceſſion of many of the French nobility, who, 
though they had oppoſed. him from a principle of loyal 
: obedience to the late king, | had no real intention of 


cCearrying their oppoſition to ſuch an extent, as to ex- 


Nov. 9. 


clade him from his paternal throne; and who, though 


| they tolerated the ſway of Henry V. while he acted as 
_ regent in the name of their lawful king, were not 
Re to fuſer him or As eng to > wear the French 


Hen, the fon of the 5 A < 


This afſembly thought proper to commit the govern- 


ment to John duke of Bedford, with the titles of pro- 


tector of the kingdom and the church of England, 


and principal counſellor of the king 3 and though they | 


thus deviated from the verbal teſtament of Henry, 


they appointed Humphrey duke af Gloceſter-(whom 
the dying monarch had named for that high office) to 
preſide in the adminiſtration during the abſence of his 


elder brother. To aflift, or rather to control, the 


N in * Political * N parliament 
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5 r Eu e of —— 
had not reached the age of one year when he was pro- 
| claimed the fucceſſor of his illuftrious father. The 
duke of Gloceſter, who enjoyed the office of guardian 
| of the realm at the time of the late king's death, ſum- 
moned 4 parliament in the name of young Henry. 


$ -» hoy 


eſtabliſhed a council, bout whoſe concurrence ho K. D. 
momentous determinations could be adopted *. * 

The duke of Burgundy having dechned the re- 
gency of France, Bedſord aſſumed that dignity, in the 
name of his nephew, whom he cauſed to be proclaim- 
ed king of France at Paris. Here he held a meeting 

of the Pariſian parliament, the univerſity, the arch- 
biſhop and his clergy, and the magiſtrates and chief 
citizens; - and all the members of this aſſembly were 
prevailed on to ſwear allegiance to Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, under the title of Henry II. of France. The 
fame oath was exacted from the moſt conſiderable in- 
habitants of the other French towns and diſtricts in 
the Engliſh intereſt. 
The next care of the duke of Bedford was to 
ſtrengthen the cauſe of his nephew by negotiation. 
The duke of Bretagne had obferved a neutrality in the 
war between the dauphin and the Engliſh; but, in an 1 
interview which he now had with the regent of France 
: and with the .duke of Burgundy, he entered into a AD. 
T league with thoſe princes ; and the three confederates 
. bound themſelves to mutual aſſiſtance by the moſt ſo- 
's lemn profeſſions. Another point of which the regent 
= was defixous was the releaſe of the Scottiſh king 


r i AP THeLg 


19 (James I.) from his long captivity in England. He 
: | Hattered himſelf that ſuch terms might be made with 
5 James as might fix him in the Engliſh intereſt, and 
7 prevent his ſubjects from continuing to afford aſſiſt- 


ance to the French. He therefore perſuaded the duke 
of Gloceſter and che Engliſh council to liſten to the 


n 

0 overtures of Murdoch duke of Albany (ſon of the late 
31 regent, duke Robert) who, finding the taſk of go- 
= | verning a turbulent people too 8 for his weak- 
a 1. By. Feed, vol 1. Ootzon's Abridgment. 
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ſovereign. - 

In the mean tinge, Bedford did not intermit his pre- 
parations for a renewal«of the war. At the com- 
mencement of the ſpring, he recovered  Meulant, 


which Charles VII. had reduced in the winter. Seve- 


rat other towns and. fortreſſes were taken in the fame 
campaign by the Engliſh and Burgundians. On the 
other hand, Crevant was inveſted by an army of 


French and Scots, to whom it was on the point of 


ſurrendering, when the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk 


were ordered to join the Burgundians in an attempt 


to raiſe the ſiege. An engagement enſued, which was 


conteſted with ſkill and intrepidity z but the victory 


was gained by the Engliſh, who, not without a conſi- 


derable loſs on their fide, made a great laughter of their 
enemies, particularly of the Scots. This ſuceeſs was | 


followed by the ſurrender of various caſtles *. 


The defeat at Crevant was a great blow to the * 


S fairs of Charles ; though he derived ſame conſolation 


from the arrival of a corps of auxiliaries. ſent by the 
duke of Milan, who ſoon after ſurpriſed the count of 


Toulongeon mareſchal of Burgundy, and took him 


priſoner. Charles exchanged this nobleman for the 
ford Darnley, who had loſt his liberty in the battle of 


Crevant. Other events occurred in this campaign; 
but it is not our intention to enumerate every ſkirmiſh 


or ſiege with which the war was attended; nor would 


- ſuch a narration gratify the reader of taſte. - 


A reinforcement of Scots, under the command of 


the carl of Douglas, had lately been ſent to the aid of 
Charles: but the Engliſh miniſtry now endeayoured to 


_ thwart this connexion between the French and North- 


N Britons by completing the negotiations for the releaſe 


VV 
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of 8 A treaty was at length concluded with that 
prince, who engaged to pay the ſum of 40,000 pounds 
for the expence of his maintenance in England, by an- 


nual payments of 10,000 marks“. Though this was 


intended as a ranſom, the Engliſh negotiators ſtudi- 
ouſly omitted the mention of. that term, that no dif- 


cuſſions might ariſe with regard to the legality of 


James's capture. It was ſtipulated, that hoſtages 
ſhould be delivered by James for the final execution of 


his engagements; and, as a matrimonial connexion 
between him and ſome Engliſh lady of diſtinction was 


deemed likely to promote a peace between the two na- 


tions, it was agreed that the regent of Scotland ſhould 
ſend commiſſioners to London to treat of ſuch a match. 
James having already fixed his affections on the daugh- 
ter of John earl of Somerſet, ſon of John of Ghent 
duke of Lancaſter, the marriage was eafily adjuſted, 
and ſolemniſed in Southwark before his liberation 
and a fixth part of his ranſom was remitted on this 
occaſion. Twenty- ſeven of the Scottiſh nobility and 


gentry having ſurrendered themſelves as hoſtages for 


their king's compliance with the treaty, James was 


reſtored to his freedom; and he immediately conclude 


cd a truce with England for ſeyen years. With reſpect 
to thoſe Scots who were in the ſervice of Charles VII. 


James would not pretend to anſwer for their neutra- 


lity in the war which now raged in France, but would 
only promiſe, that, whenever they ſhould return to 


their own country, he would i comps them to obſerve | 


the truce *. 

The earlier part of the next campaign in France was 
not attended with any events of importance. But, 
near the cloſe of the ſummer, the duke of Bedford, 


reſolving to attempt the recovery of Verneuil, which 


3- 8 Fad. vol. X 4. Ibid. 
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had lately been taken by the French, marched with a 


reſpectable force towards that town, and arrived in the 
neighbo urhood before the French army had quitted it. 
The earls of Buchan and Douglas commanded the 


1 troops of Charles, who had promoted the former to 


the rank of conſtable of France, and had conferred on 


the latter the title of duke of Touraine, A council 


being called, the more prudent officers ſuggeſted the | 


propriety of retiring, as a defeat 'might be attended 


with ruinous conſequences :- but the impetuoſity of 


„the young nobility influenced the determination of the 
aſſembly, and it was reſolved that an engagement 
thould be riſqued. The conſtable drew up his army, 


| which conſiſted of about 18, 000men, French, Scots, and 


Italians, under the walls of Verneuil, with an inten- | 


tion of waiting the attack of the foe, But the 


raſhneſs of the vifcount de Narbonne counteracted the 5 


judicious views of the ear] of Buchan, who wiſhed to 


draw the Engliſh from the advantageous ſituation 
which they had chofen, rather than quit his own 

und to ruſh on the enemy. Narbonne, regardleſs 
of the orders of the conſtable, Iuriouſſy advanced 
againſt the'Engliſh, challenging all to follow him who 


.  Had'a regard for the honor of the French arms; and 


ſuch numbers of his countrymen attended him, that 


| _ Buchan was obliged to fall in with the fiream, on pain 


of expoſing his reputation to the moſt o ious 
cenſures. Notwithſtanding the confuſion of the 
French aſſault, the conflict was obſtinate, and victory 


long hovered in fuſpenſe ; but the ſkill and intrepidity 5 


of the duke of Bedford, ſeconded by the extraordinary 


efforts of his men, crowned him with the hurels of 


 _ the field, The battle and the purſuit proved extremely 
deſtructive to the vanquiſhed, of whom near .5000 
Were ſlain. Ae theſe * a earls of Buchan 


n 
and Douglas, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerte, and 
Vegntadour, the viſcount of Narbonne, and many other 
noblemen and knights, are enumerated. Among the 
priſoners were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 1 
larly the duke of Alengon, and the mareſchal de la 
Fayette. The loſs of the Engliſh was not inconſider- 
able; for it amounted to 2000 men. . 
The terror of this defeat produced the capitulaticn 
of Verneuil to the Engliſh z and the friends of Charles, 
diſcouraged by ſs unfortunate a combat, began to con- 
 fider his cauſe as deſperate. He had loſt, either by 
death or captivity, the ſervices of his moſt able officers; 
his force was now ſo diminiſhed, that he was unable 
to take the field againſt the enemy; his finances were 
fo low, that he could ſcarcely provide ſubſiſtence for 
his houſehold, much leſs for the payment of his 
troops; and the truce between the Scottiſh king and 
the Engliſh deprived him of further ſuccours from 
North-Britain. From this unpleaſant ſituation he was 

_ relieved by the difſenfions which broke out between the 
Engliſh and their allies. 

John duke of Brabant, coufin to the duke of Bur⸗ 
gundy, had married Jaqueline of Bavaria, heireſs of 
che provinces of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand; 
but the ſoon contracted fuch a diſguſt to her huſband, 
who was weak both in mind and conſtitution, that ſhe 
quitted his court, and retired to Calais, whence ne 
paſſed over to England before the death of Henry V. 
who received her with favor and reſpect. The 
charms of her perſon, as well as the attractions of her 
territories, ſo captivated that prince's brother the 


duke of Gloceſter, that he offered her his hand; and, 


without waiting the event of an application which ſhe 
had made to the court of Rome for a divorce from the 


5. Hall 8 Chron.— Paul. Emil.— Monſtrelet. 
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duke of Brabant, ſhe was married to her Engliſh lover Y 
by a licence from the anti-pope Benedict. This match 


Was productive of great detriment to the affairs of the 
- Engliſh in France. The duke of Burgundy was highly 
offended at the affront and injury thus offered to his 


couſin of Brabant, and conſidered himſelf as included 


in the inſult; and when he found that the duke of 


Jloceſter was preparing to take poſſeſſion of his bride's 


| inheritance, he aſſiſted her former huſband againſt 


that nobleman. A war now enſued in Hainault and 


che other provinces belonging to Jaqueline; and, as it 
was protracted for ſeveral years by the obſtinacy of 


Gloceſter, who refuſed to ſubmit to an accommoda⸗ 


tion, it not only employed thoſe Engliſh troops which 


would otherwiſe have reinforced the army of the duke 


of Bedford, but diverted the forces of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and cooled his attachment to the Engliſh in- 
| tereſt. Bedford exerted all his talents of perſuaſion to 


pacify the wrath of Philip; but he met with little ſuc- 
ceſs, and obſerved with great regret the alienation of 
that prince from thoſe allies to whom he had hitherto 
behaved with ſuch cordiality *. - | 

The duke of Bretagne 3 never been very 3 5 


of ſerving his Engliſh confederates; and his brother 
: Arthur, who had an extraordinary influence over him, 
was ſtill more attached ta the cauſe of Charles. Being 


ſtrongly ſolicited by this prince to accept the dignity of 


conſtable, Arthur was induced, by an offer ſo flat- 


tering to his ambition, to enter into the French ſervice ; 


and he exhorted his brother to follow his example. 
Regardleſs « of his oaths, the duke renounced his con- 


nexions with the Engliſh, and engage to aſſiſt * 
againſt all his enemies. - 


6. Chron, de Monſtrelet, —Halt' e 5 
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Cloceſter, who continued to act at the head of the 


Engliſh council, embroiled him in a rupture with his 


uncle Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 


chancellor of the realm. Of the particular occaſion of 


this quarrel, we are not informed; but it ſeems to have 
been a conteſt for power. Humphrey carried his ani- 


moſity to ſuch a pitch; as to lay before the parliament 


ſome articles of accuſation againſt the hiſhop, charging 
him with treaſonable acts againſt the late and the pre- 
ſent king. Strong parties being formed in behalf of 


In the mean time, the al ſpirit of the duke of A. 


the duke and his antagoniſt, it was apprehended that 
the diſpute would proceed to extremities; and the 


duke of Bedford was ſolicited to return to England, 


that his influence might allay theſe alarming diſſen- 
ions. He complied with the invitation, and, on his 


arrival, aſſumed the dignity of protector, according to 


the deſtination of the firſt parliament of this reign. His 


authority checked the growth of domeſtic- diviſions; 


and, in a parliament which aſſembled at Leiceſter, the 
biſhop was acquitted of the charges adduced againſt 


him, and mutual apolpgies were ordered ta be made 


between him and the duke of Gloceſtor: but the re- 
conciliation thus effected was deſtitute of cordiality 7, 

Bedford continued in England above a twelvemonth, 
to regulate the internal government of that kingdom. 
In ſpite of all his efforts, the war in Hajnault was flill 
carried on, to the great prejudice of the Engliſh affairs 


in France. At length the duke of Brabant, by the aid 
of the Burgundians, eſtabliſhed himſelf in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the territories of Jaqueline; and pope Martin 


V. pronounced a-decree, confirming the validity of her 
marriage with him, and declaring, that, even after his 


death, ſhe could not legally be united with the duke 


2 7. Chronicles of Fabian and Hill, 
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&f Gbeeeſter. The latter, thus deprived of his foreign | 
wife, married an Engliſh lady whom lie had formerly 
entertained as a concubine. The duke of Brabant died 
ſoon afterwards; and the Bufgundian duke, by a 


_ treaty with Jaqueline, ee che reverſion a all and | 


dominions. Kt 
Had the victory of Vetticuit been properly babe 1 


bability, might have been reduced to fuch extremities as 


would have: effectually ſecured the eſtabliſhment of the 
Engliſh power in France. But the cauſes which we 


Rave 1 42300 operated ſtrongly in favor of 
Charles; and -mabled him to recover from the blow 


Which had threatened his ruin. He did not, however, 


make that full advantage of the inactivity of the Engliſh 
which he might have made, had not his court been di- 


ſturbed with factions and intrigues. 


The defection of the duke of Bretagne was fo re- 
ſented by Bedford, that he ordered the earl of War- 


wick to carry his arms into the territories of that prince. 
Fixing his head-quarters at Beuvron, the earl made 


incurſions into Bretagne, which he ravaged with fire 


and ſword. The new conſtable, having reduced Pon- 


torſon, inveſted Beuvron with a numerous army; but, 


after ſeveral fruitleſs affaults; he thought proper to 


relinquith the ſiege. The Engliſh recovered Pontorſon, 


routed a corps of Bretons on the frontiers, and ſtruck 


ſuch terror into the duke by their devaſtations, that he 


| reſolved to purchaſe their forbearance by ſubmiſſion. 


He agreed to renounce his alliance with Charles, to 


maintain the treaty of Troyes, to do homage to young 


F Henry, as king of France, and to recogniſe the duke 


of Bedford as regent of that monarchy. He confirmed 


 - this conventſon by oath, and his A nobles 9985 


ranteed it by the like ſanction. 


8. Moaſtrelet, vol. il. p. 35, 36,—Mezeray, vol. i i, p. 5 
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Amidſt the languor with which the war Sa A. P. 


Charles and the regent had been for ſome years carried 


on, a ſpirited action took place at Montargis, in 
the Gätinois. The earl of Warwick had reduced 
this place to imminent hazard of capture, when 


the baſt ard of Orleans, ſon of the nobleman of that 


title, whom the late duke of Burgundy had aſſaſſinated, 


marched to the relief of the beſieged. Though his 
forces were inferior in number to thoſe of Warwick, 
he aſſaulted one quarter of the enemy's camp with ſuch 


a ſudden impetuoſity, that, as the inundations of the 


river prevented the reſt from aſſiſting their country- 


men, he gained the advantage, flew many of the be- 


fiegers, and obliged them to deſiſt from their enter- 


priſe®. This ſucceſs opened the paths of fame to the 
baſtard, who afterwards, under the appellation of the 


count de Dunois, eminently contributed to the eſta- 


Þliſhment of Charles on the throne of France, 


9 M onſtrelet, vol. i ij, —Halp s Chronicle, - 
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Phe 8980 8 he ns of Orleans. —They de . the 


French and Scots in the battle of Rouvray.—Foan of . 


Are, the Maid of Orleans, occaſions an aſtoniſbing 
. change in favor of the French.—The fuge of Orleans 


s raiſed by her influence.—The Engliſh are routed at 


Patay.— The French king meets with a ſeries of ſucceſs. 


Ede Maid of Orleans is taken priſoner and pui to 


- death.—The F rench war becomes unpopular in Eng- 


Tar: E intereſt of Charles of France being 8 


confined to the provinces ſouth of the Loire, the duke 


of Bedford was defirous of opening an effectual com- 


munication between the northern diſtricts under his 
authority and thoſe which his antagoniſt poſſeſſed in 
the ſouth. Before he could accompliſh this point to 


his ſatisfaction, it was neceſſary to reduce Orleans, a 


large and flouriſhing city, the inhabitants of which 


were loyally attached to Charles. The earl of Saliſ- 


bury, having returned from England with a reinforce- 
ment, was deſtined to the management of this enter- 
priſe. This able warrior enforced in his way the ſur- 
render of many inferior places, and paſſing the Loire 


With 10, ooo men, I Fm on the ſouthern 


fide *. 
Aware of _ intentions of the Engliſh, Charles 


4 augmented the garriſon of this city, and gave direc- | 


* 
— 


tions for.ſupplying it with ſtores of every kind, and 


for repairing the fortifications in the ſtrangeſt manner, 
Many officers of diſtinguiſhed merit engaged in ths 


15 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. 


defence 


* R * 1 "WL - 
defence of a place of ſuch importance, and every cir- 


cumſtance ſeemed to promiſe a long continuance of 9 . 


ſiege. The bridge over the Loire being guarded by a 


ſmall caſtle denominated Tourelle, Saliſbury made 
great efforts to reduce this fortreſs; and he took it by 
ſtorm, as well as an adjacent bulwark which the be- 


ſieged had lately erected. They had built, in the mean 
time, another fort between the Tourelle and the city; 
and ſome batteries were raiſed by the Engliſh againſt 
this new fort and the walls of the town. The earl, 
mounting a tower to reconnoitre the place, was ſo | 
ſeverely wounded in the viſage with the contents of a 


cannon, that he died in a few days, to the great regret 
of his countrymen, who admired his military talents. 
He was ſucceeded, as commander of the army, by the 
earl of Suffolk, who, though inferior to his predeceſ- 
ſor in martial ſkill, proſecuted the fiege with dexterity 


and vigor. Continual aſſaults were made, and fre- 
repelled ; and even the winter did 


1. from warlike labors. At length a 
E 


quent ſallies we 
not afford a 
freſh army 


Engliſh and Burgundians inveſted the 


city on the northern fide ; but the beſiegers not being 
yet ſufficiently. numerous to environ the whole extent 
of the place, the earl of Suffolk ordered ſmall forts to - 
be erected, at certain diſtances, around the town; 
and he planted cannon. on ſome of theſe fortifications. 
lt now became difficult for the enemy to procure pro- 
viſions; but, notwithſtanding the redoubts, the French 


| ſometimes found means to introduce ſupplies by night. 
Many of their parties, however, were. intercepted ; 


and, on the other hand, they occaſionally ſucceeded in 5 


| Cutting off the convoys of the Engliſh, who chiefly de- 
rived from Paris the means of ſubſiſtence . 5 

The duke of Bedford, having collected a conſidera- 

ble convoy for the uſe of the beſiegers of Orleans, com- 


2. Montrelet.—Hall, 
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mitted to Sir John Faſtolfe the charge of conducting 
it. This officer had with him about 2500 infantry, I 
and a ſmall ſquadron of horſe; and he had advanced to 


Rouvray, in Beauce, without interruption, when he 


_ deſcried the counts of Clermont and Dunois, at the 


Feb. 12. 


now became general, terminated to 5 


head of 4000 French and Scots. He immediately 
ordered his waggons to be ſtationed round his detach- 
ment, with the exception of two paſſages, which were 
guarded by archers. The French, truſting to their 
cannon, of which F aſtolfe was deſtitute, reſolved to 
open a furious battery againſt his barricade, and then 
enter ſwerd in hand. This plan would probably have 


ſucceeded, had not the Scots been fo eager for a clofe 
combat, as to attempt to force the two avenues before 
the artillery had had ſufficient effect. Theſe impatient 


aſſailants met with a very warm reception from the 
Engliſh archers, who ſoon threw them into confuſion ; 
and the reſt of Faſtolfe's troops ably ſeconding the ex- 
ertions of their fellow-ſoldiers, the engagement, which 


of the French and their allics, of whom near 800 


. 


This defeat OR” Cs to the diſcouragemest 


of the French; and they were ſtill more diſpirited, 
when they found the circumvallation of Orleans com- 
pleted in the ſpring, by the formation of entrench- - 

ments for the connexion of the En gliſh redoubts. 


'They now deſpaired of the preſervation of the city ; 


and Charles was reduced to a ſtate of perplexity and 
terror. He dreaded the irruption of the Engliſh into 


diſadvantage 


b the ſouthern provinces; he found himſelf unable to 


3. Hall. — Monſtrelet. — Holinſhed.— As herrings conſtituted 2 


great: part of the proviſians which the Engliſh were canducting to 


Orleans (the ſeaſon of Lent being po) eee. | 
7 of the battle of 2 | 


; muſter 


e e 


muſter an army with which he could venture to attack 4. 
the ramparts of the beſiegers; z and ſeemed to conſider be 


the fate of his crown as depending in a great meaſure 


on the event of the preſent fiege. An expedient, how- 1 8 


ever, was ſuggeſted to him as likely to prevent che ill 
conſequenoes of the capture of Orleans by the Eng- 
liſh. It was propoſed, that this city ſhould be deliver- 
ed into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, and ſhould 
be obliged to maintain a neutrality for the remainder 

of the war. Envoys were diſpatched to the duke to 
deſire his conſent - to this propoſition, to which he 
readily agreed ; but Bedford rejected the meaſure, and 


thus increaſed the coolneſs which had already arifen 


between him and Philip, who is ſaid to have immedi- 


ately withdrawn his troops from the ſiege *. 


This expedient. having failed, Charles gave way to 
| deſpandence, and was inclined to retire with his army : 
into Dauphine or Languedoc. His counſellors were - 


divided in their opinions; ſome prompting him to a 


retreat, while others endeavoured to inſpire him with 


the reſolution, of maintaining his ground with undaunt- 


ol firmneſs. His queen, Mary of Anjou, and Agnes 


| Sorel, his concubine, concurred in recommending a 


perſeverance of oppoſition, as the moſt dran n 


of ſecuring an ultimate triumph. 


At this criſis, a very extraordinary character emerg- | 


ed from obſcurity, and ſignally contributed to the re- 
viyal of Charles's hopes, and the decline of the Engliſh 


affairs in France. This was Joan d' Arc (ſtyled by the | 
French la Pucelle d Orleans), a native. of Domremi, 


near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Champagne. 


She was a perſon. of de and had lived as a do- 
Though nothing ſingular 


meſtic in different familie 
eme den ern re her wee the re · 
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mained in this huinble ſphere, ſhe was now deſtined to 


act a very conſpicuous part on the public theatre. It 
has been doubted whether her conduct was the produce 
of enthuſiaſm, or of a colluſion between her and the 


miniſters of Charles. The former opinion ſeems the 


more probable of the two, as ſhe would hardly have . 


- diſplayed that fire of intrepidity, and that energy which 


i marked her ſubſequent deportment, had ſhe been the 
mere tool or machine of artful directors. The dan- 
gerous ſituation of Charles being a frequent topic of 


converſation, Joan, who heard of his diſtreſs, lament: 


ed his misfortunes, and prayed for his relief. Her re- 
flexions on this intereſting ſubject became at length ſo 
| ſtrong, that her imagination was inflamed by the im- 
patience of her ſpirit; and to ſuch a height of enthu- 
ſiaſm did ſhe gradually arrive, that ſhe conſidered her- 
felf as warmed with the divine influence. Her fancy, | 
Findled by the zeal of patriotiſm and the ardor of 

ſuperſtition, prompted her to believe that ſhe was 
favored with communications from Heaven, and "that 7 


ſhe was ſelected by the interpoſition of providence fot 
the reſcue of her ſovereign from the miſeries which his 
Engliſh enemies had entailed on him. When ſhe had 


worked herſelf up to a full determination of offering 
her ſervices to Charles, ſhe repaired to Vaucouleurs, | 
and opened her grand project to Robert de Baudri- 
court, who ated as govertior of that town for the 


French prince. He treated her at firſt with contempt ; 


but, on further deliberation, he was induced to ima- 
gine, that this female enthuſiaſt might be made an 


. uſeful engine in the hands of the' partiſans of Charles. 


He preſented. her with maſculine apparel, furniſhed 
her with the accoutrements of a ſoldier, and gave her 


an eſcort to Chinon, where Charles then reſided. 


When ſhe had reached his court, and had intimated 


bud , mim — 2. A, oa 3 


te 


my 
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to him that ſhe was commiſſioned by the Ompipotent 


coronation at Rheims, and to deliver his country from 
foreign enemies, he referred her to the lords of his 
council, to the doctors of theology and law, and after- 
wards to the parliament of Poictiers. Theſe exami- 
nants readily adopted the ſcheme of making immediate 
uſe of the viſionary maid, and, to arouſe the ſuper- 


ſtition of the vulgar, pronounced her miſſion to be di- 
vine. This declaration was ſtudiouſly propagated 


throughout France; and the credulous began to expect 


to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, to conduct him to his 
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the miraculous interference of Heaven in favor of 
Charles. The ſoldiers of that prince felt their ſpirits 


riſe at the idea; and the terror with which the ſucceſs 
of the Engliſh arms had inſpired them, now gave way 
to the confidence, of victory and the preſumption of 


yengeance. Joan was produced before the populace - 


in warlike habiliments, and hailed as the deſtined re- 


ſtorer of the glory and . of the N na- 


tion. 


A i e having been provided at Blois, for . 


the ſupply of the garriſon and inhabitants of Orleans, 
the pucelle was permitted to put herſelf at the head of 


the troops employed on this occaſion. While a ſally 


was made by the garriſon on the ſide of Beauce, to 
amuſe the beſiegers in that quarter, tlie army approach- 
ed the town on the ſouthern ſide; and, as the Engliſh 


on that ſtation were not only too weak to withſtand ſo 


Aprilzge 


great a force as guarded the convoy, but were intimi- 


dated by the reports which they had heard of Joan, they 


nefther reſiſted the attempts of the French to put the 


ſtores and proviſions in the boats which the beſieged 


had ſent for that purpoſe, nor attacked the army in its 


return to Blois. The maid was introduced into Or- 


F. Monſtrelet, vol. ü. Mezeray, vol. ii.— Hall. 
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Vas reſolved that an effort ſhould be made to introduce 


- ſouthern ſide. of Orleans, that the garriſon might re- 


companied by Joan, who carried a conſecrated banner 
at the head of the troops, he met with rapid ſucceſs 
againſt the terrified enemy, whom he drove from their 
' forts with great ſlaughter. In one of theſe attacks, 


\ 1 


them to ſecond with alacrity and joy the exertions of 


anale of the heroine, reſolved to make vigorous 


paſſed by the Engliſh, but, eſcaping from their hands, 
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' leans amidſt the neal acclamations of the tka | 
tants ; and the relief which the brought was aſcribed 
to the influence of her guardian ſaints * 5 

Another convoy was ſoon prepared at Blois; OUT „ 


it on the fide of Beauce, where the chief {trength of 
the beſiegers lay, When it approached Orleans, Joan 
ſallied out with the count of Dunois and a ſtrong corps 
to meet her countrymen, and, with little difficulty, 
accompliſhed the corveyance of the ſupplies into the 
town, ſo much were the Engliſh diſcouraged, by the: 
idea of the maid's ſupernatural miſſion 7. 15 
Events ſo contrary to the former incidents of the: 
war elevated the hopes of the French, and prompted. 


the heroic maid. - A party of the garriſon now ventured 
to attack one of the forts which had been erected 
around the city by the beſiegers; but they were re- 
pulſed with loſs, till the preſence of Joan (who: had 
not attended them in their firſt aflault) revived their 
ardor, and animated them to a  freih attack, which was 
crowned with ſucceſs. 


The count of Dunois, who 4 as the chief 


efforts for the capture of the Engliſh redoubts on the 


cover 2 communication with Selogne and Berry. Ac- 


ſhe was abandoned by the French, and almoſt encom- 


ſhe joined the fugitives, rallied them by her exhorta- 
6. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. 7. Id. ibid.—Hall. 5 


the advantage over the foe. On another occaſion, ſhe. 
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tions, and bringing them back to the charge; gained A 1 
received a wound in the neck with an arrow, while ſhe 
was combating with the intrepidity of an Amazon: 
ſhe inſtantly pulled out the ſhaft, ordered the wound 
to be haſtily dreſſed, 1 then returned to my _— 
with redoubled fur 
| Alarmed at the ſaceels of the pies who had 


opened a way to their friends on the ſouthern fide of 


the Loire, the earl of Suffolk held a council of war, 
to deliberate on the continuance of the ſiege. It was 
determined in this aſſembly, that it was uſeleſs and 


| inexpedient to proſecute an enterpriſe in which ſo 
little proſpect of advantage now appeared. He there- 


fore commanded his troops to prepare for their de- 
parture; and, after a ſiege of near ſeven months, the _ 
Engliſh army retreated in good order, imputing the May 8. 
ſucceſs of the enemy to the necromantic arts of the 
pucelleꝰ. | SE OLD 

The French were ſo et to 5 wha by the conſter- 
nation of the Engliſh, that they purſued their preſent 


dawn of good fortune with the moſt active perſeve- ; 


rance. Charles invited his countrymen to join the 
ſtandard of a prince for whom Heaven ſeemed now to 
interpoſe z and the number of his forces being aug- 
mented by the fame of Joan's exploits, he ſent them 


againſt the enemy with a confidence proportioned to 


his former dejection. 
The earl of Suffolk having retired to Jergeau, che . 
French hoſt, accompanied by the victorious maid, ad. 
vanced to that town, and took it by ſtorm after a ſiege 
of ten days, the earl himſelf falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Meun and Baugenci were alſo reduced 
. Monſtrelet —Hall,—Mezersy, 9. Monſtrelet et Mezeray, 
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under the power of Charles; and his troops had no 


ſooner made themſelves maſters of theſe towns, than 


they marched in queſt of the Engliſh army, which 


they met near Patay. The effects of the epidemic | 
terror which the ſuppoſed inſpiration of the maid had 
produced among the Engliſh, now appeared in a re- 
markable degree. Confuſion ſpread among them when 
the French preſented themfelves to view; and when 
the latter commenced the attack, a great number of 
the Engliſh fled in great diſorder, among whom was 


the gallant ſir John Faſtolfe. The lords Talbot, Hun- 


gerford, and Scales, notwithſtanding this deſertion, 


maintained their ground for ſome time; but being 


overpowered by ſuperiority of force, they were taken 


priſoners, and a complete victory was obtained by the 


enemy. Near 2000 of the Engliſh are ſaid to have 


fallen in this engagement; and it was followed by the 


ſurrender of all the. N garriſons in che province 


of Beauce ** 
The Tonic hn kaing badly diſpoſed t to con- 


ider their prince as a complete king, till he had been 


crowned at Rheims, the ancient ſcene of the corona- 


tion of their monarchs, and anointed with the holy oil 


preſerved in that city, Charles liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
of the pucelle, who, as. the firſt part of her engage- 


ment to the king was now performed by the expulſion 


bof the beſiegers from the neighbourhood of Orleans, 


conjured him to permit her to conduct his army to 


Rheims, that his claim to the crown of France might 


there receive a final ſanction. Though it was a bold 


meaſure to attempt a paſſage to that city through a 


er poſſeſſed by the enemy, Charles reſolved to 


10. Monftrdlet, vol. 0d was deprived of the order of the | 


/ Garter for his flight on this occaſion ; but, vindicating kimſelf to the 


fy FatixfaGion of the duke of e he was reſtored to that honor. 
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3 in perſon, the epi propoſed by the 


maid. His intentions being known, his adherents 
flocked to his ſtandard ; and, with a ſtrong army, he 


began his march towards Champagne. He eaſily re- 
duced the chief towns in his way, being aided by the 
returning loyalty of the inhabitants to their native 


prince; and Rheims ſurrendered on his approach 
Here he was ſolemnly crowned, and anointed. During 
the ceremony, the maid ſtood at his fide, diſplaying 


her victorious banner and, at the concluſion of the 
celebrity, ſhe threw herſelf at the king's feet, and 


congratulated him, with tears of j Joy, on oy 5 
dential change in his affairs. | 


The late diſaſters of the Engliſh had cooled the ardor 


of the government for the proſecution of the French 


war; and the parliament began to contract a diſincli- 


for 
Ah. 
1429. 


July 17. 


nation for the grant of ſuch ſupplies as were requiſite 


to ſupport the duke of Bedford againſt his triumphant 
enemies. Such reports had reached England of the 


magical practices of Joan d'Arc, that it was extreme- 


ly difficult to raiſe recruits for the continent. For 


ſome years paſt, no events of moment had occurred 


in this kingdom; and the courſe of public admini- 


| ſtration had been undiſturbed except by occaſional 
diſputes. between the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, whoſe pride and arrogance had been 
increaſed by the acquiſition of a cardinals hat. 


The coronation of Charles at Rheims brought over | 
to his ſide a great multitude of thoſe who had adhered | 
to the Engliſh. He was now generally regarded as 


the only lawful' ſovereign of France, and as a prince 


whoſe claim had been viſibly favored by the Almighty. 
The inhabitants of many towns expelled their Engliſh 
| Fr and opened their gates to Charles; z and his 


1. Mouſtrelet, vol. ii. —Mezeray. | 
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| AD. | emiſſaries endeavoured to pave his way to the recovery 
1429- 

of the capital, by forming a ſtrong party among the 

| - yoke which had already begun to operate in ths minds 


fer defection of the French from the cauſe of young 
Henry. He careſſed the duke of Burgundy, and pre- 
Vailed on that prince to renew his alliance with the 
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citizens, and encouraging that averfion to a foreign 


, 


of many of the Parifians. _ 
The regent duke acted with great prudence amidſt 


Engliſh J he labored, by a mixture of clemency and 


| ſeverity, to retain the Pariſians in the allegiance which 


they had ſworn to Henry, and of which he now ex- 


intereſt i in that kingdom. 
cheſter, whom the pope had appointed his general in 


Huſs, the Bohemian reformer, had been exerted with 
5 ſucceſs in procuring a body. of forces for that ſuper- 


| ſent to France, Theſe forces having landed at Calais, 


to Montereau, in Champagne, and ſent a herald-to 
challenge that prince to a deciſive engagement. No 


acted a freſh proteſtation; he put his garriſons in the 


I beſt poſture of defence which his preſent circumſtances ? 
would allow; he repreſented to the Engliſh council 


the neceſſity of ſending over a ſpeedy ſupply of men 
and money to France; and, by his activity, vigilance, | 
and capacity, he protracted the ruin of the TE 


The influence of cardinal Beaufort, biſhop of Win 


a cruſade againſt the Huſlites, or [followers of. John 


ſtitious enterpriſe; but when the news of the defeat 
at Patay, and of the increaſing ſucceſs of the French, 
arrived in England, the troops levied againſt the here · 
tics were ordered by the protector and council to be 


proceeded to form a junction with the army which the 
duke of Bedford had collected to oppoſe the career of 
Charles. With about 12,000 men, the duke advanced 


anſwer ſeems to bare been given to this defiance; and, 


wh, 
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when the two armies terne came in ſight of each 
other near Senlis, nothing but ſcirmithes paſſed be- 
tween them, Bedford not being inelined to force the 
enemy to a battle, and Charles being averſe to ſo great 


a a riſque as that of a general action. When the duke 
and his adverſary ſeparated, the latter marched into 


the «diſtrict of Valois, and the former directed his 
courſe towards Normandy, to reſiſt the conſtable of 


France, who had made an incurſion into that duchy. 


The regent's abſence from Paris induced Charles to 


try whether his approach would encourage his ſecret 
friends in that city to declare in his favor. He firſt 
took poſſeſſion of ſome of the adjacent villages, and 
then, at the defire of Joan d'Arc, affaulted ſome of 
the outworks of the city: but the attack, in which the 
maid was dangerouſly wounded, proved unſucceſsful z ' 


and Charles, expecting the regent's return from Nor- 


muy, retired into Berry *?, 
To obviate the effects of Charles's late coronation, | 
the duke of Bedford was deſirous that young Henry 


20: * 
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ſhould be crowned at Paris, and requeſted his brother 


to ſend him to France for that purpoſe. He had not 


yet been crowned in England z but that ceremony 


was now performed at Weſtminſter by archbiſhop 


Chicheley, and, on this occaſion, the parliament re- 


ſolved; that the title of protector ſhowld be ſuperſeded. 
This determination was not very agreeable to the duke 


of Gloceſter, who had before expreſſed his wiſh for a 
higher title and for additional powers; and who, as 


the age of his royal nephew did not exceed eight years, 
deemed the appointment equally neceſſary till the king 
ſhould arrive at years of diſcretion. The treaſury was 
at this time ſo exhauſted, that ſeveral months elapſed . 


before a ſufficient ſum could be raiſed to * the 
132. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. 
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charges of Henry's voyage to the continent. At 


length, however, by pledging ſome of the royal jewels, 
and levying contributions from various individuals, the 
government procured the requiſite ſum; and Henry, 
with a conſiderable train of nobles, and: a body of 
forces, paſſed over to Calais, whence he was conduct- 
ed to Rouen, at the deſire of his council, who wiſhed | 
his coranation at Paris to be poſtponed till that city 


ſhould be leſs expoſed to danger than it was at pre- 


ſent. It is remarkable, that, of the: ſoldiers who had 


been retained for this expedition, many refuſed to de- 


part from England, and others deſerted after they had 


. croſſed the channel“, fo much influence did the ter- 


rors of the pucelle yet preſerve over the minds of the 


unenlightened vulgar, 


An event ſoon occurred, hich removed theſe ſu- 
perſtitious apprehenſions, and gratified the thirſt of 
vengeance with which the ſucceſs of Joan had inſpired 
the Engliſn. The latter having inveſted Compeigne, 
which the French had reduced in the preceding year, 


the maid, at the head of a party of her countrymen, 


May 25. 


broke through the camp of the beſiegers, and ſafely | 


arrived in the town; but, in a ſally which ſhe after- 


wards made, ſhe was ſo warmly received that, though 


ſhe at firſt had the advantage, ſhe was finally repulſed, 


and being deſerted by moſt of her troops, felli into the 


hands of the enemy. 
Inexpreſſible was the joy of the Engliſh at this for- 


tunate capture. The camp re- echoed with acclamati- 


ons; the thankſgiving of Te Deum was ſung at Paris; 
and the event was deemed equivalent to a ſignal victo- 


i 5 ry. The duke of Bedford purchaſed the fair captive, 


with a large ſum of money, of the officer by whom ſhe 


had been taken; and reſolved to treat her with the 


13. Rym. Fœd. vol. x. | 
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1 is OR in revenge for the loſſes which he had 
ſuſtained by her means. i She was conveyed to Rouen, 


loaded with irons, and ULAR to cloſe confine= 


ment, 3 

With a view of fixing e 1 Fs on her 
d meſſengers were ſent to the different places 
of her former reſidence, to inquire into the particulars 


of her conduct; but no charges of vice or immorality 
reſulted from this inveſtigation. After ſome delibera- 


tion with reſpect to the mode in which it was moſt ex- 
pedient to proceed againſt her, it was reſolved that 
ſhe ſhould be brought under ſpiritual juriſdiction, and 


| arraigned as an heretic and a ſorcereſs. Peter biſhop 


of Beauvais was commiſſioned to act as her x judge ; 3 and 
he was aſſiſted by the viear-general of the inquiſition, 


| ſeveral Norman prelates, and ſome theologians: and 


canoniſts. The proceſs was long and formal, though, 


from the attachment of theſe commiſſioners to the 
Engliſh intereſt, ſhe neither expected nor {obtained 
ſubſtantial juſtice. - She was importuned with artful 
and infidious queſtions, which, though an illiterate 


peaſant, ſire anſwered in general with caution and pro- 


priety. But, as ſhe perſiſted in declaring her belief of 


the reality of her viſions and inſpirations, and refuſed 
to ſubmit to the authority of the church in that point, 


affirming that ſhe alone was conſcious of the eircum- 
ſtance, ſhe was condemned as an impious pretender to 
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divine influence, a blaſphemer, an idolatreſs, a magi- 


cian, a ſchiſmatic, an heretic, and an impoſtor. When 


the ſentence was on the point of being pronounced, 


her ſpirit was ſo ſubdued, that ſhe felt herſelf inclined 


to abandon her viſionary fancies, and conſented to re- 


tract her aſſertions of celeſtial inſpiration, and to ac- 


knowledge that the warmth of her imagination had be- 


trayed ber reaſons On this recantation, ſhe was ſen- 
| tenced 
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tenced only to perpetual impriſonment; but; that 
puniſhment being thought inſufficient by her enemies, 


à ſnare was laid for her deſtruction. Her guards were 


directed to convey into her chamber tlie apparel of the 
6ppoſite ex, that ſhe might be tempted to re- aſſume f 


chat diſgniſe which, at her abjuration, ſhe. had pro- 


miſed to difcard for ever. The ſight of a dreſs fo 
flattering to her maſculine indlinations, revived the 


idea of the glory which ſhe had acquired in her mili- 


tdary character; and ſhe arrayed herſelf in the habili- 
ments which ſhe had renounced. Her keepers found 


her in this dreſs, and communicated their obſervation 
to their employers. The unfortunate Joan was de- 
clared to have relapſed into hereſy ; and, having re- 
ceived ſentence of death, was delivered over to the 
fecular arm. She was conducted to the market-place. - 


of Ronen, there to die in flames, the devoted victim 


of Engliſh inhumanity. As ſhe abſolutely defpaired of 


| mercy, the ſummoned reſentment-and fortitude to her 
May 30. 


aid, and ſuſtained her calamitous fate with the ſame 
intrepidity with which the had faced her adyerfaties i in 
the ee .. 6 
Thus died the e Maid of Orleans, whoſe 

ſurpriſing efforts in the fervice of her country, whe- 


ther the fruits of enthuſiaſm or of policy, merit the 


encomiums of every pattiotic mind. Her courage was 
admired by her maſt inveterate enemies; and though 


the reputation of her chaſtity Was aſſailed by the arts of 
calumny, no real foundation ever appeared for thoſe 


ſuſpicions which are generally entertained of females 


who purſue the profeſſion of arms. Her execution forms 


the principal blemiſh in the character of the duke of 


Bedford, who, in his treatment ef this illuſtrious 


en, ſuffered his uſual clemency to be red 
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by the fury of revenge or the 2 of ſuperſti- 


tion. 

Though che gallant defender of Donal was 
taken by the beſiegers, her misfortune did not intimi- 
date the garriſon into ſubmiſſion z and | when the 
ſtrength of the fortifications, and the valor of the ſol- 


diers, had baMed all aſſaults for ſeveral months, the 


oy 


2 
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count of Vendoſme, taking advantage of the diminu- 


tion of the number of the enemy by the retreat of the 

greater part of the Burgundians from the walls, at- 

tacked the quarters of the Engliſh, and compelled 
them to raiſe the ſiege. 

After a long 8 at e the king of "JON 

land was conducted to Paris, where he received the 

crown of France with great ſolemnity in the church of 


Dec. 173 


Notre Dame, cardinal Beaufort officiating at the 


ceremony, to the great diſguſt of the Pariſian arch- 


biſhop *5. Neither this coronation, nor the death of 


Joan d'Arc, proved fo advantageous to Henry's cauſe as 
the regent duke had expected. His affairs were viſibly 
| declining ; and the proſpect of his eſtabliſhment on the 


throne of France ſeemed very remote. 


Young Henry, during his reſidence at Paris, was- 


treated by the people with an appearance of loyalty 
and reſpect; but no dependence could be placed on 
theſe exterior obſervances. The majority of the citi- 


zens cheriſhed a ſecret inclination for returning into 


the ſervice of Charles; the duke of Bedford, notwith- 
ſtanding his great and amiable qualities, had rendered 

| himſelf unpopular among them by the occaſional ſeve- 
rities which he had found it expedient to adopt for the 
ſuppreſſion of traitorous practices; and nothing but a 
breach between the Engliſh and the duke of Burgundy, 
pr the offer of a . pardon from Charles, ſeemed 
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do that prince. 


Having reſided only a PIR weeks at Paris, Henry 


, to Rouen, where an attempt was ſoon after 


made by the French to ſeiſe the citadel; but the 
ſcheme did not take effect, though i it accelerated the 
departure of the young king to his native country. An 
effort made to ſurpriſe Chartres was attended with 


. better ſuceeſs: the count of Dunois found means to 
introduce a party of Charles's adherents into the 
town, and, on a ſignal which they gave, he aſſiſted 


them with a greater force in reducing the garriſon and 


the inhabitants to ſubmiſſion. On the other hand, 


the Engliſh took Montargis by ſurpriſe but they were 


| baffled in their attempts on Lagni, which Charles had 


taken in his march to Paris, and which the duke of 
Bedford now beſieged till he was called away by the 
motions of the count of Dunois, who threatened an 
attack on the capital. At the end of this unimportant 


” campaign, an incident happened which was far, from 


E being beneficial to the cauſe of the Engliſh. This was 
_ the death of the regent” s wife, Anne of Burgundy, 
who being the ſiſter of duke Philip, had formed one 


d great link of the chain which connected the two dukes. 


Philip's ardor in the ſervice of the Engliſh, or rather 


his reſentment againſt Charles for the murder of his 
father, had gradually cooled; and. he had begun to 


reflect on the precarious ſituation in which he ſhould 
be placed, if the kingdoms of England and France 


ſhould be fully united under the government of one 
| prince. His regard to honor had prompted him to 
continue in the courſe which his paſſion had com- 


menced ; but the intereſts of himſelf: and his deſcend- 


ants, who might eventually ſucceed to the French 


crown, and the more immediate conſideration of the 


"ney 
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ſwallowed up by the ambition of the powerful poſleſ- 


ſor of two flouriſhing realms, diſpoſed him to an ac- 


commodation with Charles. The death of his ſiſter 
| weakened his connexions with the duke of Bedford; 

and he was inclined to reſent the precipitate union of 
the latter (about two months after he had become a 
widower) with the daughter of the count of St. Paul, as 


an inſult on the memory of the deceaſed ducheſs, and 


as a flight on her brother, whom he ought to have con- 


ſulted on the marriage of a daughter of one of his vaſ- 


fals. Cardinal Beaufort endeavoured:to remove all miſ- 
underſtandings between his nephew and Philip, whom 


he prevailed on to conſent to an interview at St. 


Omer's; but a diſpute concerning the firſt viſit ſerved 
as a pretext for the omiſſion of the conference. 

The penetration of the duke of Bedford had already 
convineed him, that there was little probability of re- 
taining Philip in his alliance with the Engliſh. He ſaw 


that the ſuggeſtions of intereſt, which that prince had 
hitherto ſeemed to diſregard, now inclined him to 2 


reconciliation with the French king ; and he deſpaired 
of being able to counteract the efficacy of that prevail- 
ing principle. He reſolved, however, to continue the 
war with ſpirit; and, in an interview which he had 


7 with the duke of Gloceſter at Calais, deſired him to 


uſe his intereſt with the Engliſh miniſtry for the 
tranſmiſſion of further ſupplies from England. Hum- 


phrey gave him little hope of obtaining an aid from 


- parliament 3 but expreſſed his opinion, that his bro- 
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ther's preſence in England might have ſome effect in 


allaying the diſcontents which the late reverſe of for- 


tune had produced among the people. They began to 
perceive that there was no proſpect of procuring for 
their young king a complete enjoyment of the crown 


of 
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of France; and, from the continuance of the war, 
they apprehended only an increaſe of taxation, with- 
Hut an adequate return of ſubſtantial benefit. Defiroug 


of complying with the popular wiſh,. the council pro- 
poſed to enter into a negotiation for peace; and the 


court of Rome offered it's mediation. for the - accom- 
pliſhment of that defirable aim. But though the na- 


tion ſeemed pacifically difpoſed, it was not to be ex- 


pected that it's ſpirit would yield to nn or -. 


f e conditions. 


- 
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The. duke of Burgundy renounces his alliance with the | 
 Engliſh.—The negotiations for a peace between France 


and. England are ineffeftual. —The French Ring re- 
covers Paris. The military operations are impeded 


by the diſſenſions of the Engliſh council. — The war 1s 


continued for ſome years, e 'y to the FOO of the 
. French. 


1 


| Wu EN we conſider the general averſion of the. 


French to the Engliſh yoke, and the animoſity which 
had long ſubſiſted between the two nations, it may 
give us ſome ſurpriſe to find that the regent duke con- 


1 
1433. 


tinued to preſerve the affairs of Henry on a reſpectable * 


footing. - He was ill ſupplied from England with the 


ſinews of war, ill ſupported by his Burgundian ally, 


and ill obeyed by the French who had acknowledged 


his authority; but, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, 
his great talents for politics and war were ſo uſefully 
exerted, that he was mein a | Tort enemy to 
Charles. | 

In hopes of prevailing on the parliament to grant 
ſupplies for the French war, the duke now made a 


voyage to England. At the next meeting, he come | 


municated to the two houſes a detail of his late pro- | 
ceedings i in France, and informed them of the preſent - 


| ate of affairs in that kingdom. They honored him 
with an unanimous approbation of his, conduct; but 


did not teſtify an inclination. to. grant a ſubſidy for en- 
abling him to ſhake off the languor of the war. The 
parliament, being prorogued on account of a peſtilence, 


did not e on the middle of the autumn. The 
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AD. duke was then entreated to remain in England, that he 
| *r might ſuperintend the adminiſtration of public affairs; 33 
| but, on further conſideration, his preſence was judged 
to be more neceſſary in France; and the commons ſo 
far overcame their reluctance to the war, as to grant 
a fifteenth for that ſervice; beſides a part of 8 went | 
ol the duchy of Lancaſter. _ 
Though the duke wiſhed for a more ample n 
he acquieſced with a good grace in the parliamentary 
determination, and returned to the continent with a 
. 5 ſmall reinforcement. On his arrival, he found the 
1434+ Lower Normandy in great confuſion. The peaſants, 
enraged at the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, had taken 
'# arms in their own defence, and had been joined by 
: te duke of Alengon, who wiſhed to enliſt them in the 
I immediate ſervice of Charles; but the regent, by 
gaining over ſome of their leaders,” and holding out the 
_ Jure of a full pardon, allayed the riſing ftorm, and pro- 
oeunred the diſperſion of the revolters, though ſome par- 
| ties were not quelled without the intervention of force. 
An inſurrection of the fame kind broke out in 


\. 


. 
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Upper Normandy, where the peaſants committed 1 

furious devaſtations, till they were either expelled, or 4 

reduced to order, by the arms of the Engliſi . Fr 

During theſe commotions, the lord Talbot was oc- = 

| cupied in fieges. He attempted the recovery of various : 
towns and fortreſſes which had been taken by the 1 

| French; and his. courage and military {kill were con- 0 
1 5 ſpicuouſly diſplayed in the courſe of the campaign. c 
„ Willoughby was employed in the ſame ſer⸗ ® 
vice; but he was not fo ſucceſsful as Talbot, being ll 4 
dlaeefeated at St. Celerin by a French detachment. & bl 
„ f The continued reflexions of the duke of Burgundy on th 
| dis own intereſt had by this time produced their full | 


. Joy, 25 nn de Charles VII. par Jean Chinticr | 1 
effect. 
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| effect. He lifiened with complacency. to the over- 
tures of reconciliation made by Charles, who promiſed 
to make an ample ſacrifice to the manes of the late 
duke, and to gratify the preſent with valuable grants. 
In a conference which Philip held at Nevers with the 
conſtable of France, the archbiſhop of Rheims, chan- 
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cellor of that realm, the duke of Bourbon, and other 


friends of Charles, he declared his firm reſolution of 
concluding a treaty with that prince; and it was 
agreed, that a congreſs ſhould take place at Arras, for 


the final adjuſtment of the terms of peace. Philip, | 
affecting a regard for his Engliſh allies, whom he had 


now. reſolved to abandon, required that they ſhould be 


invited to the aſſembly, as he had engaged not to 


2 peace without their knowledge *. - 


Io add dignity to the proceedings of the . 5 


many of the European princes were invited to ſend 


their repreſentatives to Arras. As the pope and the 
council of Baſil had already uſed their mediation for a 
peace, they reſpectively authoriſed their deputies to 
continue the ſame friendly office at the propoſed meet- 


ing. Charles nominated twenty-nine commiſſioners 


do treat in his name, the chief of whom were the no- 
blemen who negotiated with the duke of Burgundy at 
Nevers. The king of England appointed cardinal 


Beaufort, the biſhops of Norwich, St. David's, and 
Lifieux, the earls of Suffolk and Huntingdon, and 
other diſtinguiſhed" perſons, to repreſent him at the 
congreſs. The kings of Caſtile, Portugal, Navarre, 


and Poland, the dukes of Bretagne, Barre, and Milan, 
and other princes, ſent their ambaſſadors to the aſſem- 


bly. The Burgundian duke attended in paring.» with 
the principal n of his dominions . 8 
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The ſeſſion was opened wich harangues from the 
two legates of the pope and the council of Baſil, re- 


commending moderation in the demands of the belli- 


gerent powers. The firſt buſineſs which attracted at- 
tention was the diſcuſſion of the diſpute between 


Charles and Henry. The plenipotentiaries of tlie 
former demanded, that Henry ſhould renounce, for 
himſelf and his heirs, all claim to the crown of France, 


and ſhould reſign all the territories which he now hell 


{5 oi that kingdom, except Normandy and, Guienne 3 and 


that, for theſe duchies, he fhould do homage and 
ſwear fealty to the French king. Thefe propoſitions 
were ſo repugnant to the ſentiments of the Engliſh de- 


puties, that, when they found the French unwilling to 


retract or qualify them, they MAPS the Ry with 


indignation *. 
Though ſuch Suites occurred to an accommo- 


| dation between the French and Engliſh, a treaty was 
ſoon adjuſted between the former and the Burgun- 
dians. Charles was ſo deſirous of gaining over Philip | 


to his intereſts, that he conſented to his demands; 


and a peace was concluded between them on the fol- 


1 lowing terms: that Charles ſhould ſolicit the duke's 


pardon for the murder of that prince's father, though | 


he declared that the deed had been perpetrated without 


his knowledge; ; that he ſhould deliver into the hands of 
Juſtice all who had been concerned in the aſſaſſination; 


that he ſhould found chapels and eſtabliſh. maſſes for 
- the ſouls of the duke and thofe who had been lain 
with him, and ſhould pay 50,000 crowns to the ſon 
jn lieu of the jewels which the murderers had taken 


from the father; that he ſhould cede to Philip and his 
heirs the town and county of Boulogne, and ſeveral 


0 over: towns and diſtricts ; that, if the 1 n 
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litacked by the Engliſh, Charles ſbould favor him with 


aſſiſtance; that each of the contracting parties ſhould 
renounce all connexions to the prejudice of the other; 
and that, if either of them ſhould infringe this con- 


vention, his fubjects ſhould be abſolved from their al- 
legiance, and authoriſed to engage in the ſervice of the 


injured prince. This treaty was confirmed by the 


council of Baſil, with a denunciation of eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures againſt the violator of it *, l 


While Philip was adjuſting the t terms of his recon- 
ciliation- with Charles, the intereſts of Henry were 


greatly injured by the deceaſe of the duke of Bedford, 


who expired in the citadel of Rouen, with the cha- 


racter of an able and accompliſhed prince, who ſcems 
to have rivaled the two Henries, his father and his 
brother, in political talents as well as in martial merit. 
His private character was as amiable as his public con- 
duct was reſpectable ; and though he ſometimes devi- 
ated into unjuſtiſiable ſeverity, his general deportment 
was diſtinguiſhed by clemency and moderation. 


As ſoon as the duke of Burgundy had concluded the 


late treaty, he ſent meſſengers to notify it to the court 


of London, to apologiſe for his ſeceſſion from his 
alliance with the Engliſh, and offer his mediation for 


a peace between them and Charles. The members of 
the Engliſh council were fo incenſed at the perſidy of 
the duke, that they returned no anſwer to his diſ- 


patches The inhabitants of the metropolis were fired 
with indignation at his behaviour, and carried their re- 


ſentment ſo far as to plunder and even aſſaſſinate ſeve- 
ral of his ſubjects whom they found in the city; but 
theſe outrages received no countenance from the mi- 
| auen, who iſſued a N lt ſuch acts of 
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| Arundel, near the caſtle of Gerberoy. He was an 
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; vials to perſons who did not participate of the guilt 
of their ſovereign *. 
Diſſenſions and inter ſtill prevailed in the 
council of England, cardinal Beaufort continuing to 
head a party againſt the duke of Gloceſter. Half a year 
was ſuffered to elapſe before a ſucceſſor was appointed 
to the duke of Bedford i the government of France. 
Glocęſter and his adherents recommended the choice 
of Richard duke of York, ſon of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, whom the late king had put to death for tre- 
ſon. The cardinal, on the other hand, was ſtrenuous 
in behalf of a different individual; but Humphrey at 
length prevailed, and a commiſſion was ſigned, ap- 
pointing the duke of York to 20 as governor of ane 
for young Henry, _ ; 
The tranſactions of the war, for ſome time, had 
been, in general, of little importance. The principal 
event of this period was the defeat of the carl of 


officer of conſiderable merit; and his countrymen, as 
their affairs were declining, had reaſon to lament his 
death, which aroſe from a wound received by him in 
the action. | 
The effects of the peace between Calo Phili ip 
quickly appeared. Not only all the ſubjects of the duke 
retired from the Engliſh ſervice, but thoſe Frenchmen | 
who had hitherto fought under the banners of Henry 
or of Philip, flocked to the army of Charles. The ma- 
reſchal de Rieux, before the end of the year, met with 
5 great ſucceſs in Upper Normandy, where, by the fa- 
vor of the provincials, he expelled the Engl garri- 
ſons from many towns of importance. 
Charles was eagerly defirous of recovering Paris out 
of the hands of the enemy; and his accommodation, 
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with the duke of Burgundy, to . intereſt, more 
than to that of the Engliſh, the inhabitants of the ca- 
pital were attached, gave him hopes of a ſpeedy ac- 
quiſition of that city. Before the treaty of Arras, the 


count of Dunois, and other gallant officers in the ſer- 
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vice of Charles, had reduced ſeveral places in the 


neighbourhood, particularly Meulant and St. Denys 


and though the latter was ſoon recovered by the Eng- | 


liſh, the French found means to give great obſtruQtion 


to the conveyance of ſupplies to Paris. | 
When the peace of Arras was communicated 4 to the 
Engliſh parliament, the indignation of the members 


prompted them to grant a conſiderable ſupply for the 
continuance of the war. But the miniſtry were too 


much embroiled in perſonal diſſenſions to act with 


ſufficient diſpatch in providing a reinforcement for the 
army in France, or a ſucceſſor for the deceaſed re- 
gent. : 45 


On the laſt departure of 85 duke of Bedford 935 Z 
Paris, he had intruſted the government of that city to 


OR. 8 


Robert lord Willoughby, an experienced warrior, who, | 


aware of Charles' s ſchemes for the recovery of the 
place, took every precaution for preſerving i it under the 
authority of Henry. But, as the Engliſh garriſon 
amounted only to 1500 men, a number very inadequate 


to the defence of ſo large a city, he was obliged to re- 
| poſe ſome truſt in the natives, though their attachment 
to Henry might reaſonably be doubted. Charles, e 


ſounded, by his emiſſaries, the inclinations of the Pa- 
riſians, reſolved to make a bold attempt to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the metropolis. of his anceſtors. Not having 
a ſufficient army to beſiege or blockade it, he depended 


for ſucceſs on the co-operation of the citizens, who, 


by the intelligence which he had procured, were diſ- 


Py to aſſiſt 1 in oyerpowering the garriſon. He di- 
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A. D. rected the conſtable, the mareſchal de Ile Adam, * 

= e the count of Dunois, three af his beſt officers, to pre- 
pare for the execution of this enterpriſe. Having 

aſſembled about 6000 men, they made themſelves maſ- 

ters of ſome of the fortreſſes near Paris by corruption, 

and of others by arms. The mareſchal, who carried 

April 73. on a correſpondence with the Parifians, appeared at 

one of their gates; and the aſſurances which they had 

received of a general amneſty, and a confirmation of 

all their privileges, had ſo removed their fears, and 

diſpoſed them to a reconciliation with Charles, that 

they now admitted Þ Iſle Adam within their walls. 

: 'That officer was ſoon © followed by Dunois and the 
conſtable, with all the ſoldiers whom they had collected 
for the attempt. The alarm was quickly ſpread amang 
the Engliſh, and Willoughby gave directions for ſecur- 
ing the chief quarters of the city; but finding it im- 
practicable to maintain his ground againſt the intruders, 
ſupported as they were by the majority of the Pariſians, 
he retired with his ſmall force into rhe Baſtile, which 

Vas ſoon inveſted by the conſtable. After a ſiege of a 
few days, the Bngliſh general ſurrendered the fortreſs 
on honorable terms, he and his whole garriſon being 
permitted to retire with oy” arms and 8 to 
Rouen . 
3 Engliſh council, alarmed at the loſs gf Paris, | 
haſtened the preparations for the voyage of Richard 
duke of York, the new governor of France, This no- 
. bleman was commiſſioned to offer either war or peace; 
and, in caſe of the willingneſs of the French to enter 
into 2 treaty, a marriage between Henry: and a daugh- 
ter of Charles was to be propoſed, It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the duke of Burgundy was named one of 
5 the commiſſioners to treat of this match, though the 
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1 could hardly be ignorant that he was preparing 
for a vigorous war againſt the Engliſh *. 
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Richard, having croſſed the channel with a is of  - 


forces, commenced the campaign without delay, and 


recovered ſome of the towns of Upper Normandy. 
He was qualified to ſhine both in the civil and military 


departments. He endeavoured to conciliate the affec- 


tion of the Normans to the Engliſh ſway, by the equity 


and prudence of his adminiſtration, and to intimidate 


the enemy by the vigor of his warlike meaſures. , 


The duke of Burgundy, being of opinion, that, 


while Calais remained i in the hands of the Engliſh, his 


new acquiſitions in that neighbourhood would be ex- 


poſed to danger, formed the reſolution of beſieging 


that fortreſs. He aſſembled a numerous army of 


Flemings, Burgundians, and Picards; and advancing 


towards Calais, ſoon reduced the adjacent forts of the 
Engliſh. 'His old rival, the duke of Gloceſter, re- 


ſolved to oppoſe his attempts with ſpirit z and, before 
the embarkation of the army which he had levied againſt 


Philip, he ſent a herald to that prince, to notify his 


intentions of coming over as ſoon as the wind would 


permit, and of giving battle to the beſiegers“. a | 
Calais was well furniſhed with every requiſite for a 


defence; and the garriſon ſo haraſſed the enemy with 


furious ſallies, that Philip's confidence began to ſub- 
fide. His Flemiſh ſubjects made an attempt to block 


up the harbour of the beſieged town; but their deſign 


Was baffled by the addreſs of the inhabitants. A ſmall 
fort was erected by the duke's order, to check the - 
ſallies of the Engliſh; by whom, however, it was ſoon. 


taken. The Flemings who defended it being put to 


the ſword,, their countrymen in the beſieging army 


were ſtruck with terror and diſcouragement, and at 
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S length quitted the banners of Philip with precipitation, 


The duke, deſpairing of ſucceſs, drew up the re- 
mainder of his forces in array of battle, and returned 
to Gravelines, whither he was followed by John de 3 
Croy, whom the * had lately W in the 
Boulonnois 10 
The duke of Sides ter arrived on the continent 2 
few days after the retreat of the Burgundian duke ; 
and not having an opportunity of bringing Philip to 


an engagement, he ravaged the territories of that prince 


with great fury. The Engliſh fleet, in the interim, 
made deſcents in Flanders, and haraſſed the maine 


inhabitants with inſults and depredations. 


Elate with the recovery of Paris, the French made 3 
another attempt to ſurpriſe the capital of Normandy, 


by the aid of the diſaffected inhabitants: but the gal- 


lant lord Talbot encountered la Hire, the-commander 
of the forces employed in the enterpriſe, and gave him 
a total defeat. In the Lent following, Talbot took by 
_ ſurpriſe the ſtrong town of Pontolſe; and, from this 


ſtation, the Engliſh made ſuch frequent and deſtructive 


incurſions to the vicinity of Paris, that the citizens 
were filled with conſtant alarm. x 
Charles had not viſited Paris fince it's late reduftion : 


r his dominion; but he now aſſembled an army, 
and reſolved to attempt the recovery of other places of 


importance, that he might enter his capital with the 
Having re- taken Nemours and ſome 
other towns with facility, he inveſted Montereau on 
the Yonne, which ſuſtained a hege of fix weeks. On 
this occaſion, Charles made great efforts to wipe off 


te reproach of puſillanimity, to which the indolence 


-of his life had ſubjected his character. He was fore- 
moſt i in CEE Py he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
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valor and aQivity; z and diffuſed among his troops the 25 D. 


ſame ſpirit by which he himſelf was actuated. He was 
accompanied by his eldeſt ſon, the dauphin Lewis, 


whom he thus initiated in the practice of the military | 
art, Sir Thomas Gerard, the governor, acquired 


great reputation by his able defence; but the French, 
animated by the extraordinary exertions of their ſove- 


reign, at length took the town by ſtown, and put many 


of the Engliſh to the ſword. The caſtle ſoon after 
ſurrendered on capitulation, the garrifon being allow- 


ed to retire into Normandy, After this and other 


| ſucceſſes, Charles made a ſolemn entry into his metro» 
polis with his victorious troops 


The Burgundian duke, enraged at the incurſions made 
by the Engliſh garriſon of Crotoy into his county of 


Ponthieu, ſent a body of forces to form the ſiege of that 


town, while he remained with another corps at Abbe- 


ville, ready to ſupport the beſiegers. The duke of 
York having detached the lord Talbot to the relief of 
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the garrifon, that officer advanced towards the Somme, | 


and found the duke ſeemingly inclined to diſpute his 


paſſage. He plunged into the river without heſitation, 


and encouraged his men to follow him, that they 


might take revenge on the treacherous Philip. The ; 


duke was fo terrified" at the firm countenance of the 
enemy, that he made a haſty retreat; while Talbot, 
proceeding to Crotoy, forced the reſt of the Burgun- 


dians to imitate the example of their prince. Having 
thus relieved the place, he ravaged Picardy and Wen, 


and then returned into Normandy . | 
France had been ſo long hariffed by the deftruQtive 
operations of war, and the numerous garriſons in that 


Jingle had been ſo Ls to pillage, that the lands: 


"BY Monſtrelet, vol. u. © 3 Hall, Monſtrelet. 5 
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in many parts were wholly uncultivated, and the farms 


unſtocked. Hence aroſe: an extraordinary fcarcity of. 
| Proviſions; and this famine was followed by a peſti- 
lence, which occaſioned great deſolation. England 


was alſo afflicted, about this time, with a dearth ariſing 


from the badneſs of the ſeaſons, as well as with a pel- 
- tilential diſorder. 


A the war languiſhed . the low ſtate of 


5 * fi es both of Charles and Henry, it was ſtill 


ſuffered to continue, the negotiations for a peace not 


having had any effect. Charles had made frequent 


efforts to procure aſſiſtance from James I. of Scotland, 


| with whom he had, ſome years before, coneluded a | 
treaty for the marriage of Lewis the dauphin with his 


daughter Margaret. As it was agreed, that a body of 


troops ſhould be ſent into France with the princeſs to 
recruit the army of Charles, the Engliſh miniſtry had 
uſed all their influence to delay the execution of this 
convention; but, when near eight years had elapſed 
from the original concluſion of the treaty, Margaret 


was ſent to the French court, with a corps of 1000 


men. About this time, the quinquennial truce which 


had ſucceeded the ſeptennial one between James and 
Henry, arrived at its cloſe; and though a war did not 
formally commence, hoſtilities aroſe in the marches, 


: Henry Percy, dor of Northumberland, encountered 


the followers of William earl of Angus, near the hills 
of Cheviot ; and a fierce conflict enſued, which was 


| conteſted with equal valor on both fideg '*, James 


| himſelf 


13. Ford. Scoti-chron. lib. xvi, — ious: writers have doubted the 


| reality of this engagement; but, as it is 3 by a cotemporary 
author, and as we know that frequent hoſtilities ſubſiſted hetween the 
5 Engliſh and Scots in the marches, we have ſufficient ground for giving 


it our credit. It is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame action with that 


31 E N R Is VI. 


| himſelf afterwards commenced a campaign ag inſt 1 


Engliſh, and inveſted Roxburgh ; but an imtimggen 


given him by his queen of a plot againſt his life, in- 
duced him to raiſe the ſiege. The conſpiracy having 
been completely adjuſted, this prince, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Seottiſh monarchs, fell a victim to the 

machinations of his uncle the earl of Athol, at whoſe 


1433, 7 


inſtigation he was aſſaſſinat 14, The minority of his 


which is celebrated i in the well-known ſong of Chevy:Chaſe ; though 
others conſider that ballad as a deſcription of the battle of Oe: 85 
bourne 3 in the reign of Richard II. | 


4-1 Ford, Scoti-chron,—Buchan, ad ann. 1437. | 
; Cs Vat 


ſon of the ſame name relieved” the: Engliſh from thoſe” 
hoſtilities which the connexions of the father with the 


court of France would have prompted him to carry on 
. againſt the enemies of Charles, | 


The French war was ſtill proſecuted 3 in a very feeble 
manner, from the exhauſted ſtate of both parties. Hen- 
ry's lieutenant, the duke of Vork, had lately been ſuper- 
ſeded by Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, a noble- 
man of great merit, who had not, however, an op- 
portunity of ſignaliſing himſelf by any memorable acts 
in his new capacity, The war was attended only with 
petty kirmiſhes, predatory incurſions, and ſurpriſals 
of towns, in which the French king, from the return- 
ing affection of the inhabitants, had a manifeſt ad- | 
vantage. Warwick dying at Rouen, his ſucceſſor was 
the earl of Somerſet, who diſcharged his office with 
| activity and ſpirit. 
The duke of Burgundy, continuing his hoſtile diſ- 
poſitions againft his old allies, made an attempt to in- 
undate Calais, and reduce Guiſnes; but he ſucceeded 
in neither of theſe projets. His ducheſs Iſabella, 
who, being the granddaughter of John of Ghent, 


* 
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was related to the king of England, endeavoured to 
reſtrain her huſband's animoſity againſt the Engliſh, | 
and was deſirous of effecting a peace not only between 
them and the duke, but alſo between them and the 
French. The pope and the duke of Bretagne inter- 
poſed their good offices with the ſame views; ; and the 


5 duke of Orleans, who had remained a priſoner in Eng- 


land from the time of the battle of Agincourt, offered 
his aſſiſtance for the adjuſtment of a peace, In com- 
Pliance with the ſolicitations of the mediators, pleni- 
potentiaries were appointed by Charles and Henry; 


and conferences were maintained between Calais and 


Gravelines. The Breton envoys, as well as the le- 
gates of the pontiff, aſſiſted at the congreſs; 5 the 
ducheſs of Burgundy negotiated as the repreſentative 
of Philip; and cardinal Beaufort, the duke of Nor- 
folk, and other deputies of Henry, conferred with 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, and the counts of Ven- 
doſme and Dunois, who were numbered among the 
French commiſſioners. The peremptory demand 
which the latter made of homage for Guienne and all 


the territories which Henry ſhould be ſuffered to poſ- 


A. D. f 


1440. 


ſeſs on the continent, ſo diſguſted the independent 


ſpirit of the Engliſh, that the negotiations were un- 
productive of a peace or even a truce between that mo- 
narch and his Gallic rival. But the endeavours of the 
ducheſs had better effect; for ſhe concluded a triennial 
truce between the Engliſh and the ſubjects of her huſ- 
band, and renewed that commercial intercourſe which 
the late breach had interrupted *. | | 
The ſtrong defire of the duke of Orleans for 2 
* between England and France aroſe from his 


15. Rp Fad, vol. x. ; 
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bertel to recover his liberty. But he now obtain- A. D. 


ed a releaſe from his tedious confinement, by adjuſt- 


ing with the Engliſh council the terms of his ranſom. 
The duke of Gloceſter oppoſed this meaſure, which, 
| he affirmed, would be the means of prolonging the 
war, as it would augment the number of the king's 
enemies by the junction of a prince who was diſtin- 


guiſhed by his penetration and judgment, and who 


would doubtleſs reſent a lingering captivity of twenty- 
five years. When theſe and other arguments adduced 
by Humphrey could not influence the council to break 
off the treaty of ranſom, that nobleman drew up a 


' proteſt againſt it, which he ordered to be preſerved 


in the rolls of chancery as a record of his opini- 


ons. The duke of Orleans was required to pay 


40, ooo nobles before he was liberated, and to give 


ſecurity for the additional payment of 14, ooo. He 


engaged to uſe his moſt ſtrenuous efforts for effecting 
a pacifieation between Charles and Henry; and it was 


1440. 


ſtipulated, that, if he ſhould ſucceed in his mediation 


within a twelvemonth, all the money paid towards his - 


ranſom ſhould be returned, and the remaining portion 
' ſhould be remitted. Another article purported, that 


he ſhould neither bear arms againſt the Engliſh, nor 


do any thing to their prejudice *. Having ſworn to 


_ obſerve all his engagements, the duke was reſtored to 


; his liberty, and ſoon after efpouſed a niece of the duke 


of Burgundy, who CINE him in the diſcharge of his 


ranſom. 


In proportion as the French 85 emerged from the 
difficulties to which he had been ſubjected by foreign 


arms, he was involved in domeſtic troubles. The 
rewards which he had given to his friends and ſup- 


88 not being deemed by them adequate to their 5 


: 6 Rym. Fad. vol. x. k 
| merits, 
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merits, ſome of them were highly diſcontented and 


his endeavours to reform abuſes both in the military | 
and civil government had aroufed the clamors of the | 
| factious. His eldeſt ſon afterwards Lewis XI.) was 
XX prince of an aſpiring temper 3 turbulent, - perverſe, / 
and ungrateful ; eſtranged from all ſenſe of humanity | 
and of filial duty. This prince; affecting to be diſ- 


guſted at the proceedings of the conſtable and other 


' miniſters of his father, joined the diſaffected nobles, | 


and is ſuppoſed to have aimed at the dethrone- 
ment of Charles. The Engliſh, expecting to derive 


advantage from theſe inteſtine eommotions, renew- 


ed the war with activity; but the ſpeedy triumph 
of the French monarch over the male-contents, whom, 

without a battle, he reduced to the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſions, diſappointed the riſing hopes of his ene- 


mies. 


J ?o relate the events of the war en detail, would furniſh 
no real amuſement to the reader. Suffice it to obſerve, 


that it ſtill conſiſted of fieges, ſkirmiſher, and depredations. 


The moſt i important enterpriſe of this year, on the ſide 


of the Engliſh, was the recovery of Harfeur, the firſt 
conqueſt of the fifth Henry in France. The earl of 


Z3omerſet, aſſiſted by the lord Talbot, commanded in 


this ſiege, which was long and vigorous. The garriſon, 


inſpired with the hopes of relief, made a reſolute de- 


fence; and a French army at length arrived, with a 
view of affording ſuccour to. the beſieged. But the 


Engliſh had fortified their camp with ſuch ſkill, that 
all the aſſaults of the enemy were ineffectual againſt 


entrenchments ſo ſtrong. and well-defended. The 
French being repulſed with great ſlaughter, the gar- 


riſon thought proper to ſurrender on capitulation. 


The loſs of this place, however, was compenſated to 


Charles by the ſueceſs of. his W in other quarters; 


and, 


— 
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and, indeed, 4 ſome years paſt, he had little reaſon A. D. 
to complain of the event of hoſtilities; for, in the re- 21 88 


duction of towns and fortreſſes, the advantage had 
been principally on his fide *7, 


7 Mondelr v vol. it. - 
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The Engli 5 court is ET with 8 — 25 
French king attacks the E ngliſh in Guienne; where 


he meets with ſucceſs. —A truce is concluded Between 


Bim and Henry. The latter eſpouſes Margaret of 
Anjou. — This prinreſo, cardinal Beaufort, and the 
marquis of S Holl, rule the kingdom at their pleaſure. 
be duke of Gloceſter falls a victim to their reſent- 


; ment.—Their br excite the odium 2 the oy” | 


lic. 


T HE deſolating calamities of war had now haraſſed 
France, with very ſhort intervals of reſpite, for near 
- twenty-ſix years; and though. the contending parties 


were almoſt exhauſted by fo great a conſumption of 


blood and treaſure, they were not yet ſo earneſtly in- 
clined to peace, as to relax in the rigor of their reſpec- | 
tive demands. The French king, elate with his reſcue 1 
from the ruin which had formerly threatened him, in- 


fiſted on high terms; and the Engliſh people, on the 
other hand, were unwilling to ſubmit to thoſe feudal 
tenures which had ſo frequently embroiled the vaſſal 
with his lord, and conſidered themſelves asentitled*o a 
greater portion of a kingdom ceded to them by treaty, | 


chan the native poſſeſſor was diſpoſed to allow them. 


To evince their defire of peace, both parties were fond 


of negotiating; but the varying pretenſions of each 
- obſtructed the plans of reciprocal adjuſtment. 
| Charles had made ſome attempts to introduce among 
his troops a greater regularity of diſcipline and ſubordi- 
nation than had before ſubſiſted; and with an army 
thus improved, he reduced Creil on the Oiſe, and then 
5 formed the ſiege of Pontoiſe, which, from i it's ſtrength 


and 


— 
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| =Y it's ; vicinity to Paris, was . as a 18 of 82 


eat importance. He was detained for ſeveral 
months by the obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, who 
were repeatedly ſuccoured by lord Talbot, not with - 
ſtanding all the vigilance of the French. The duke 
of York, who had been re · inſtated in the dignity 
of regent of France, marched from Rouen to Pon- 
toiſe, in hopes of bringing Charles to an engage 
ment. Approaching the camp of the beſiegers, he 
ſent a defiance to the king; but the latter, though at 
the head of a ſuperior force, declined the challenge, 
in compliance with his maxims of prudence and cau- 


tion. Richard having paſſed the Oife in the face of 


the enemy, Charles retired from his ſation, while the 


duke re- victualled and recruited the garriſon. When | 


Richard had returned into Normandy, the king again 


preſented himſelf before the town, and renewed the 


ſiege with ſuch vigor, that he at length eompleted his 


enterpriſe, the place being taken by ſtorm. A great | 
laughter was made of the garriſon, and many priſoners. . 


fell into the king's hands. 


Amidſt the progreſs of theſe hoſtilitics, the violence. 


of faction raged in the court of England. The duke 
of Gloceſter had been ſo long the object of the enmity: 


of his uncle the cardinal, that a ſcheme was now 


formed by this artful prieſt for injuring him in the 


moſt tender point. His ducheſs Eleanor (the daughter 
of Reginald lord Cobham) having occaſional meetings 
with one Bolingbroke, a prieſt who was reputed a ma- 
gician by the vulgar, and with Margery Jourdemain, 


called the witch of Eye, the cardinal procured from 


the king an order for apprehending them, on the 
charge of treaſon and ſorcery. They were accuſed of 
having formed A waxen repreſentation of their ſove- 


reign, and of cauſing his real perſon to confume gra- 
| Vor. IV. 40 5353 Aually, 
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| 2 dually, in proportion as the image diſſolved at a flow } 
= 5 tre. That a charge fo ridiculous could meet with the 
= leaft countenance, is aſtoniſhing. But the abſurdity of 
. it did not prevent the trial and condemnation of the 
755 duckeſs,. who, after having done public penance, was 
_ impriſoned for life. Margery Jourdemain confeſſed, WM 
that Eleanor had applied to her for a philtre, that ſhe | 
might fix the wandering affections of her huſband; 
and this circumſtance was not denied by the ducheſs. 
| Margery was condemned to the flames by her iniqui- | 
8 tous judges; and ſhe could not obtain either a remiſ- | 
ſion or a mitigation of that inhuman and undeſervet | 
Fee fentence. Botingbroke was tried before the ſame 
trribunal as à traitor and necromancer; and, with the | 
ume diſregard to juſtice, he was ordered to execution. 
Tuo other eccleſtaſties were arraigned as the accom- 
| plices of the ducheſs, and ſentenced to the puniſhment 
pf treaſon; but one of them was pardoned, and the 
| ; other died in confinement- before the day which had 
been fixed for his death. 
Ih heſe ſcandalous exceſſes of party rage ferved rather 
do inflame the public indignation againſt the authors, 
than to atouſe any real ſuſpicions of the duke of Glo- 
eeſter, whom they ſought,. by this prelude, to repre- | 
_ fent as having formed treaſonable ſchemes againſt his 
> nephew. It is natural to imagine, that his reſent- 
ment againſt the cardinal was ſtrengthened by the late 
| _ outrageous proceedings; ; but he was unable to counter- 
. | act the influence of that inſinuating churchman, as the 
latter had gained the ear of the king, who, though he had 
now reached the age of twenty, had not difcovered any 
ſymptoms of capacity or ſpirit, and was as much the 
dupe of deſigning counſellors : as if he had 188835 in ws 
OT Pe: . . . 


| Returning 


5 


e to the operations of ihe martial field, we AD. 


find the French king advancing with a powerful army 5 


into the duchy of Guienne, which had hitherto felt 
| Teſs of the fury of this long war, than the northern 
provinces. The 'Engliſh having beſieged Tartas for 


ſome months, the garriſon had agreed to ſurrender, if 
no relief ſhould be brought by a certain day. Charles, 


deſirous of preſerving the place, made his appearance 


in the neighbourhood before the expiration of the 
limited time; and the enemy, not being ſufficiently 


ſtrong to oppoſe him, returned the hoſtages which the 
beſieged had delivered into their hands. Charles then 
inveſted St. Sever, one of the ſtrongeſt of the Gaſcon 15 
towns; and having taken it by ſtorm, proceeded to 


Acqs, which he reduced, though it was ſoon recover 


ed by the Engliſh. They could not, however, prevent 


him from achieving the conqueſt of many fortified 


| towns in that province. While he continued in this 
quarter, he took poſſeſſion of the county of Comminges 


in conſequence of the conſent of its heireſs, whom he 
releaſed from the confinement in which ſhe had been 


detained by John count of Armagnac and by her own 


huſband. The count, who had pretenſions to the re- 
verſion of the territory, was incenſed at the ſeiſure of 


it by Charles, as well as at ſome other points of that 


prince's behaviour to him; and therefore reſolved to 


| throw himſelf into the arms of the king of England, | 
to whom he offered one of his daughters in marriage. 


The duke of Gloceſter, wiſhing to ſtrengthen - the 
5 cauſe of Henry againſt Charles, urged his nephew to 


accept the count's propoſals z but the French king, 
hearing of this negotiation, directed the dauphin to 


attack John without delay. The young prince obeyed 


his father's commands with ſuch expedition, — he 
"to Monſtrelet wt ii. p. 196, 197. 


„ K's | ſurpriſed 


4 
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A. P. furpriſed the count, and took him priſoner with his 
* whole family, except his eldeſt ſon. : 
In the northern parts of France, the duke of York 
"ad his gallant aſſociate Talbot (now carl of Shrewſ- 
* bury) employed themſelves in aſſaults, ſieges, and ra- 
vages. Talbot's chief undertaking, in this campaign, 
was the ſiege of Dieppe, which he afterwards convert- 
ed into a blockade. When it had been inveſted about 
A. D. nine months, the dauphin arrived with a ſtrong army, 
1443. attacked the Engliſh in the abſence of Talbot (who had 
left his natural ſon to act for him), * 
them to relinquiſh their enterpriſe ?. 
The political horizon of England was at this time 
_ obſcured with the appearances of a ſtorm. The duke 
of Gloceſter made an attempt to ruin his powerful ad- 
_ -wverſary, cardinal Beaufort, by preſenting to the king 
and council fourteen articles of accuſation againſt him, 
purporting that he had abuſed his influence over his 
ſovereign, had been guilty, of peculation and corrup- 
tion, had promoted the ſeceſſion of the duke of Bur- | 
gundy from the Engliſh alliance, and had acted in 
other reſpects to the prejudice of the crown and king- 
dom. On theſe gronnds, the duke expreſſed his wiſh 
that the cardinal might be tried for high treaſon. - 
Henry ordered his council to examine the charges ad- 
5 duced againſt Beaufort; but the influence of that ec- 
. cleſiaſtic would eaſily have repelled the attack, even if 
= the accuſations· had been much more valid than ſome | 
of them were. It is evident that the cardinal had not ; 


— 


ES conducted himſelf with ſtrict integrity in the concerns 4 
; of government; but his wealth covered all his defects, 
and his high rank in the church enſured him the reſpect 

and reverence of a ſuperſtitions prince like Henry, He : 

| 8 the efforts of Gloceſter by procuring from the } 

f 


3. Chronicles of Hall and Stom. 


— 


HENRY vi. 


king a Full pardon f for all the crimes of which he had 


ever been guilty *. 


Defirous of procuring a ed from the tuswelle of 
war, that he might recruit his finances, and remedy . 


the diſorders of his realm, Charles acquieſced in the 
entreaties of the duckeſs of Burgundy, and of other 


intercefſors, and renewed the negotiations with Henry. 
The commiſſioners of the two kings not agreeing on 


the terms of a final peace, Aa truce was concluded for 


near two years, in which the allies of both princes 
were comprehended. By ſubſequent conventions, the | 


term of this armiſtice was augmented 5. 


William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was the chief 


of Henry's plenipotentiaries in the late negotiation. 
He was a nobleman of great ambition, and of fome 


military talents z but deſtitute of virtue, honor, and 
magnanimity; a corrupt, violent, and rapacious mi- 
niſter, negligent of the real intereſts of his ſovereign 
and the nation, and regardleſs of the clamors which 
his conduct excited. He diyided with the cardinal - 


the management of the weak king; and he now con- 
certed with his aſſociate the ſelection of a wife for 
Henry, that he might eſtabliſh his authority on a firm 
baſis, by procuring a queen who, by her influence at 
the French court, might be uſeful in preyenting a re- 
newal of the war, and who, out of gratitude to the 
authors of her elevation, would be inclined to ſupport 
them i in the favor of her huſband, and 1 in. the conſe» 
daughter of Rene, duke of Anjou and Lorrain, ap- 

eared a proper inſtrument for the ſchemes of the earl 


and the cardinal. Her father ſtyled himſelf king of © 


Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem but he did not poſſeſs 


zn acre of territory in thoſe kingdoms, and moſt of his 


*$ Dl Fa | $. Rym, Fad, vol. xi. 
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+  A-D. hereditary eſtates were either in the hands of the Eng · 
. liſh, or had been mortgaged to the duke of Burgundy, 
to whom he had been priſoner, Margaret, therefore, 
could bring no other fortune to her huſband than her 
pherſonal and mental accompliſhments. She was a 

I | - princeſs of great beauty, endued with lively talents, 
| and diſtinguiſhed by her courage and fortitude, as _ 
as by an active ſpirit of enterpriſe, _ . 
Suffolk, aware of Henry's deſire of peace, reprey 4 

ſented to him the ſtrong probability of procuring a 

permanent accommodation with France, by an alli- 

ance with Margaret of Anjau, who, by the medium 

- of her aunt the French queen and of her uncle Charles, 
the confidential friend of the king, had no ſmall in- 
ffluence at the court of Paris. Henry readily conſented 4 

to the marriage propoſed by the earl; and, after hav- 

: ing conferred on that miniſter the title of marquis, 

ſent him to. Lorrain to complete the negotiations, f In 

15 adjuſting the articles, Renẽ required the ceſſion, ta 
him and his brother, of thoſe parts of Anjou and 

Maine which the Engliſh poſſeſſed z and Suffolk's eager. 

neſs for the match induced him to engage for his maſ 

ter's compliance with this demande. 

The duke of Gloceſter was averſe to an alliance 2 
with a princeſs devoted to the intereſts of the ancient 
enemies of the Engliſh nation; and he alſo apprehend - 

c that the extinction of his own power and influence 
in the government, and perhaps his utter ruin, would 
be the conſequence of the king's reception of a wiſe 
from the hands of Suffolk and the cardinal, He there: 
fore oppoſed the projected match with Margaret, and 
ſtrongly recommended an union of his nephew with 

the daughter of the count of Armagnac, as a prefer» / 
able connexion. But his arguments were over-ruled | 


6. Chronicles of Hall and . 
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noxious to the court. 


views, and adopt their animoſities. 
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by the nn which the party of the carding "OPT 


gained; in the council. 
The treaty for the Anjerin match being 3 


Margaret came over to England, was married to the 
king, and crowned with extraordinary pomp. She 
ſoon acquired the ſupreme direction of her imbecile 
conſort, and uſed her intereſt with him for promoting | 
all the purpoles of the marquis of Suffolk and the car= 


dinal biſhop, | 


It had been ſtipulated i in the treaty bs Troyes, that : 
no peace or truce ſhould be concluded with Charles 


without the conſent of the parliament z and this con- 
dition having been violated in the late negotiations 


with that prince, Suffolk ſolicited and obtained an in- 


demnity for his conduct in that buſineſs. He alſs 


| procured. the parliamentary approbation of Henry's 


marriage; and ſuch was the prevalence of his party, - 


that both houſes concurred in requeſting the king to 
reward the marquis for his meritorious ſervices . 
The agreement for the ceſſion of Anjou and Maine 
to the relatives of the new queen had not been com- 
municated to the people, who, the miniſtry well 


knew, would be greatly diſguſted at fuch a meaſure, 


Suffolk wiſhed to delay the execution of this compact 


till he had effected the ruin of the duke of Gloceſter, 


whoſe great popularity, and well-founded reſentment 


againſt the preſent miniſtry, rendered him highly ob- 
Margaret could not forgive the 
duke for his oppoſition to her marriage, and her gra- 


titude to Suffolk and the cardinal for having raiſed her 


from a ſtate of inſignificance to the dignified ſtation of 
queen of England, prompted her to enter into their 


conſultations, it was reſolved by the queen and her fa- 


. Cotton's Abridgment. 
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A. D. vorites, that an attempt ſhould be made to procure 
Humphrey's condemnation on a charge of high trea- 
A D. fon. A parliament being convoked at Bury, the duke 
appeared in his place; and op the ſecond day of the 
- ſeſſion, he Was arreſted by the high conſtable of the 
= On realm, and thrown into priſon. *. The miniſterial fac- 
=. tion alleged, that he had formed a conſpiracy for the 
= | + _dethronement of Henry, and for the elevation of him- 
Xu ſelf to the throne; and it was publicly affirmed, that, 
> for theſe treaſonable ſchemes, he was to be brought to 

2 ſpeedy trial. But, when his enemies found that no 
credit was given to the reports of his diſloyalty, "they 
OL thought it more expedient to remove him by private 
| Feb. 28, arts, than to bring him to an open trial. He was one 
7 | morning f found dead in his bed; and though the adhe- 
rents of the miniſtry affirmed that his death was na- 

tural, the public i in general Were diſpoſed to conclude 
that he had met with the fate of his great-uncle | 

| Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, " His body 

was expoſed to view, that all ſuſpicions of violence 

might be removed; but this artifice had little effe& 9. 

The duke's death was greatly lamented. by all, ex- 

cept the partiſans of his malignant adyerſaries, He 

was a prince of conſiderable merit, brave, open, fin- 

dere, and honorable 3 a loyal ſubject, and a generous 

"Friend: He was attached to literaturs and ſcience, and 

5 Was a munificent patron of ſuch as excelled in thoſe 
N purſuits. But his paſſions were warm and impetuous; 

and they hurried him into acts of inconfiſtency and 

5 indiſcretion. He was fond of poyeer Gough he did 


| . chron. 1. de Whetharnſtede, edit. Hearne, p. 365 —This writer 
Y affirms, that the Ynke's grief occaſioned an indifpoſition, of which he 
| d in a few days after his arreſt. But ĩt muſt be acknowledged, 


= the preſumptions of his ſecret murder were very ſtrong. £ ; 
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qualities were ſo generally acknowledged by the peo- 


ple, that he was known by the appellation of the ' goed 
Aue H. umpbr ey. 


2 | 


. 


On the meeting of the late parliament, many of the | 


retainers of the duke of Gloceſter repaired to Bury, ta 


| ſwell the train of a prince of the blood. Theſe were 
apprehended on ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy for ſurpriſing 

the parliament, dethroning the king, and Plseing their 
lord on the throne, They were detained in priſon 


ſeveral months after the duke's deceaſe, and were at 


laſt brought to trial before the marquis of Suffolk, 


and other commiſſioners appointed by Henry. They 


were declared guilty without proof, and condemned 


to death. Some of them were hanged, and cut down | 
alive; and the hangman was proceeding to execute 
the remainder of a traitor's ſentence, when a pardon, 


which had been defignedly delayed by Suffolk, was 


produced; and the — of -this dy mercy were 


tecovered „ | 
Cardinal Beaufort ſurvived the duke < Gloceſter 


only 2 few weeks. His deceaſe was, unlamented by 
the public, not only becauſe he was ſuppoſed to have 


death-bed, he feelingly reproached his riches for their 
inability of prolonging his exiſtence. He was an able 
but unprincipled ſtateſman; ambitious, crafty, elo- 


quent, and inſinuating. 


Api, 


been the chief contriver of the death of his nephew, 
but becauſe his adminiftratjon had been tinctured with 
eruelty and oppreſſion, By a continued accumula- 
tion, he had become extremely opulent; and, on his 


Suffolk's malignity to the duke? 8 family diſplayed | 


itſelf in procuring an a& of parliament for the exclu- 
; fon of his widow from her Jointure, . The unſortu- 
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A. P. nate ducheſs Rill lingered in confinement, to the great. 
W diſgrace of her unjuſt accuſers. The conduct of the 
marquis had by this time entailed on him much odium; 
but he was conſoled for that conſequence of his ac- 
tions, by his great power at court, and his enjoyment | 
of lucrative dignities. He ſucceeded the duke in the 
office of lord chamberlain, as well as in the earldom 
of Pembroke ; he was appointed lord high admiral ; 
and received other marks of the royal bounty. | 

When the contract for the ſurrender of what re- 

' mained to the Engliſh in Anjou and Maine became 
publicly known, the clamors againſt Suffolk were 
greatly augmented, -though he procured from the king 

letters- patent for the juſtification of his conduct. He 
ſeemed deſirous of ſoftening the indignation of the 
public, by making uſe of various pretences for delay- 
ing the execution of ſo unpopular an agreement. But 
the importunities of the Anjevin family at length ex- 
A. D. torted an order for the compliance of Henry's officers - 
2448. with the ſtipulations of the marriage treaty. Though 
the governor of Le Mans at firſt refuſed to ſurrender that 
ſctopn, he was obliged to relax in his oppoſition; and 
the obnoxious compact was executed, in ſpite of the 
diſcontents of the Engliſh **. 


1. Monſtrelet. 


1 | 


H n 1. 


1 N 
* 


duc hy from the Engliſh.—Su Folk, the primer miniſter, 


Falls @ victim to the public reſentment.— o hn Oude © 


excites an inſurrection. — He defeats the king's Forces. 


De inſurgents are induced to d per ſe by the offer of 


ardon. The French achieve the conqueſt of Guienne. 
— The duke of York prepares the way for the vindica- 


| tion of his right to the crown.—He procures the dignity BY 


| of protector during an indi ſpoſeti tion with which the king 


15 ſeiſed.— He is ſoon deprived of his 5 ſhare i in the ad- 
miniſtration j—and afterwards takes up arms to drive | 
the duke of Somerſet from the * defeats the 


king at St. Alban 8 


* 


Tx E 8 recollect, that neither the ſixth 
Henry, nor his two immediate predeceſſors, were the 


true heirs of the crown. The right of inheritance, 
when the firſt prince of the houſe of Lancaſter aſcend- 
ed the throne, appertained to Edmund earl of March, 

(the lineal deſcendant of Lionel of Clarence), who 
dying without iſſue in the preſent reign, his claim de- 
yolved to his ſiſter Anne, the wife of Richard earl of 
Cambridge. The perſon in whom that right now re· 


ſided, was Richard duke of Vork, who, fince his laſt 
appointment to the ſtation of Henry” s lieutenant in 


France, had continued for ſome years in that employ- 
ment, till he was removed by the marquis of Suffolk, 


A. D. 


2448; 


who was apprehenſive that the duke would obſtruct the 
execution of the king's orders reſpecting Anjou and 


Maine, This removal gave great diſgult to the object- 


of Ky as it was e to the proviſo of his laſt 


6 com- 
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J ſerved, it would not be difficult to diſpoſſeſs ſo weak 
to his ambitioys queen and her unprincipled fayorites 


; * rendered his ſway unpopular. Had the duke of 


] who, though a man X ſpirit, was remarkable for his 


raged to expand itſelf by the proſpect of a crown, to 


| ſenſe dictated to him the expediency of waiting till the | 


and acquired fuch reputation, as to become more for- 


_—— 


Engi who had garriſoned le Mans and other towns 


amounting to 2508 men, entered Bretagne, and ſeiſed 
Os where 9 fixed their Kead-quarters, 
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commiſſion „ by which he had received his government 
for a certain term of years, not yet expired. His 
friends encouraged his diſcontent, and adviſed him to | 
turn his yiews towards the crown, of which, they ob- 


2 prince as the reigning | monarch, whoſe ſubſeryiency | 


Gloceſter, who was the preſumptive heir of the Lan- 
caſtrian line, furvived, it is probable that Richard, 


prudence and moderation, would not have ventured on 
a conteſt with the power and popularity of Humphrey. 
That bulwark of the houſe of Lancaſter being re- 


moved, the ambition of the duke of York was encou- 
which he knew he had a valid claim. But his good 


diſaffection of the people ſhould be brought to the 
verge of rehellion. To remove ſo dangerous a rival, 
and furniſh bim with ſufficient employment to occupy 
his whole attention, Margaret fent him to Ireland to 
quellan infurrection. Here he met with ſuch ſucceſs, 


midable after his return to England, and more che 
object of the jealouſy of the court. | 
While the queen was endeavouring i in the interval of 
peace to eſtabliſh her power above control, an event 
occurred which produced a renewal of the war. The 
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lately ſurrendered to the houſe of Anjou had marched 
into Normandy in hopes of obtaining an eſtabliſhment ; ; 
but their wiſhes not being gratified, a body of them, 
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this outrage, the duke complained to his ally and lord- 
paramount, the French king, who remonſtrated with 
Henrys lieutenant, Edmund duke of Somerſet, on the 
infraction of the truce. Edmund expreſſed his concern 
at the licentious conduct of Sir Francis Surienne, the | 


commander of the ſoldiers who had invaded the Breton 


and declared. that he had. no authority to enforce the 


reſtitution of Fougeres, or of the plunder which Su- 
fienne had taken. Application was then made to the 


court of London: but the council, deeming the com- 


plaint frivolous, as ſuch outrages were frequently prae- 
tiſed in thoſe times, from the difficulty which princes 


found in reſtraining the violence of mercenary troops, 


who, glad of a pretence for a rupture, had demanded 


1,600,000 crowns s by way of latisfaction to n injured 


vallal . l 


Charles had made a igens uſe of 2 time which 


the truce had afforded for the recovery of his realm 


from the diſorders occaſioned by the war; and finding 
that diſſenſions yet prevailed in England, and that the 


miniſtry were ſufficiently occupied in ſecuring their 
power againſt the attempts of their enemies, he flatter- 


ed himſelf that the opportunity was highly favorable to 


territories; diſavowed all connivance in the affair; 


I 


evaded a compliance with the requiſitions of Charles, 2 


his deſire of ruining the Engliſh affairs in France. 


He therefore made great preparations for a vigorous 


renewal of the war, and adviſed the duke of Bretagne 


to attack the Engliſh, promiſing him a ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance. The duke, having encouraged his 


ſubjects, by proclamation, to conſider the ſubjects of 
Henry as their enemies, commenced hoſtilities without 
further aten. | 
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In the midſt of Charles's preparations, James II II. of 


| Scotland ſent ambaſſadors to France, to renew the 
alliance with that kingdom, and to procure him a con- 


fort. Charles recommending Mary of Gueldres, a 
princeſs of the houſe of Burgundy, a contract of mar- 

tiage was ſoon concluded, and after the renovation of 
the league, the new queen repaired to North-Britain. 
The Engliſh were diſpleaſed at theſe proceedings be- 
tween the courts of France and Scotland; and, as 


ſome inroads were made about this time into the bor- 


ders of the latter kingdom, Charles deemed ſuch at- 


tacks on his northern ally, while the truce ſubſiſted, 


an additional reaſon for recurring to arms before the 


expiration of the limited term. Tt does not clearly 
appear that the Engliſh government authoriſed theſe 


: ” incurſions on the Scottiſh marches; but we find, that 


A. D. 
449: 


A bloody engagement was fought in Annandale between 


the earl of Northumberland and the Scots, in wank 


the victory was gained by the latter *. 


Having concerted the operations of the campaign, 


Charles invaded Normandy at a time when the Engliſh 
were far from being ready for his reception. Their 


| fortifications in that duchy were in a bad ſtate, and ill 
_ ſupplied either with men or with ſtores z the garriſons, 


from a deficiency of pay, had become diſorderly and 


mutinous; and the inhabitants in general had a ſtrong 


inclination to return under the French government. 
The parliament of England, moved by the remon- 


ſtrances of the duke of Somerſet, granted a ſupply for 


the defence of the province; but, as it was flowly 
raiſed, and was not adequate to the exigency, it did 


not prevent the rapid ſucceſs of the French monarch. 
Four armies ruſhed at once on the devoted duchy; 


one commanded by Charles . anether - by the 


2. Buchan, lib, »ie=Pireotie, p-g6-—Hachornden 
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the duke of Alengon, the third by the conſtable and 
the duke of Bretagne, and the fourth by the count of 


Dunois. The ſtrong town of Verneuil was firſt at- 


tacked; and, as the garriſon conſiſted only of 120 men, 


the place was taken after a ſhort fiege, the earl of 


_ Shrewſbury having ir in vain ene to R 190 
b 

Without exhibiting a bes detail of the: occur- 
rences of this campaign, we mall obſerve, that the 


towns and caſtles ſurrendered in ſo quick a ſucceſſion, 
as to give Charles the moſt confident hopes of com- 


pleting the reduction of the province in this or in the 
following year. The duke of Somerſet, unable to 


make head againſt the enemy, remained at Rouen, in 
expeCtation of a reinforcement from England. Having 


reduced many inferior places, Charles reſolved to in- 
veſt that city, the inhabitants of which, he knew, 
were well affected to his perſon. The army with 
which he approached it amounted to 50, ooo men; 


while: the Engliſh garriſon hardly exceeded 2000. 


Charles, on his arrival in the neighbourhood, ſum- 
moned the place to ſurrender z and waited three days 
before the walls, in hopes that the citizens would riſe 
in his behalf; but no commotion enſuing, he retired 


to Pont-de-VArche. He there received advice that his 


friends in Rouen were ready to admit his troops in a 
particular quarter. Returning towards the eity, he 
ent a detachment to the appointed ſtation; and about 
fifty of the French had mounted the walls, when the 

earl of Shrewſbury ſuddenly appeared at that poſt, and 
put the intruders to the ſword, as well as the citizens 
who had betrayed their truſt. Notwithſtanding this 

_ diſappointment, Charles was ſoon put in poſſeſſion of 
the Norman 9 The people being * unani- 
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4D. mous in their determination of expelling the Englifle 
_- from the city, a deputation, headed by the archbiſhop, 
| waited on the duke of Somefet,. and requeſted him to 
: capitulate. He ſignified his objections to ſuch a mea- 
ſure; but the clamors of the inhabitants were fo vio⸗ 
ent, that he conſented to fend deputies to treat with 


- 
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Charles. The terms propoſed not being agreed to by 


the duke, the populace took up arms, and forced him 
and his countrymen to retire into the palace and the 


old citadel: The French were now admitted; and they 


immediately inveſted the remaining poſts of the Eng- 
liſh. Somerſet, being ill provided with ſtores, and: 


apprehending the effects of à general aſſault, propoſed 


a capitulation; but he could not obtain ſuch favorable 


terms as he had before rejected. After he had treated 
Ve. 4. for ſome days, the beſt conditions which he could pro- 
cure were, that he ſhould be allowed to retire with all 
the Engliſh to Harfleur, on engaging to pay 56, 0 
crowns ; that he ſhould anſwer all pecuniary demands 
which the citizens had on him or his ſoldiers ; that he 
mould releaſe all French priſoners ;, deliver up Caude - 
dec, Honfleur, Arques, Tancarville, L'Ifle-bonne, 
and Montrevilliers; and leave the earl of Shrewſbury 


and other perſons of rank as hoſtages for the complete 


performance of the treaty. As foon as he had marched | 


_ * out, the governors of the fix places received his orders 


to ſurrender to the French, with which they all com- 


| plied, except Honfleur, the governor of that town re- 
fufing to give it up till it had been e for a _— 


by the count of Dunois *. 


Fi Ericouraged by his "PA Charles continued hoſ- 
tilities during the whole winter, that the duchy might 


be entirely conquered before the arrival of ſuccours 


xz Tous England. He did not ſucceed, however, i in that 
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He recovered. Valognes in three weeks; but his pro- 


greſs was ſoon ſtopped; for, after his army had been 


reinforced by draugbts from the garriſons of Bayeux, 


1 ; for ſir Thomas Kyrie! landed at Cher- 2 — 
bourg, with about 4000 men, in the ſeaſon of Lent. 


Vire, and St. Sauveur le Vicomte, (which, in conſe⸗ 5 


quence of this diminution of their defenders, were eas 


fily reduced by the enemy), he was encountered near 


Fourmigni by the conſtable and the count of ee 
defeated with great llaughter, and taken priſoner *. 
This blow, added to the former diſaſters, completed: 


the conſternation. of the Engliſh ;. and they deſpaired 
of preſerving a ſingle fortreſs in Normandy. 


* Aprilt& 


_ Henry's lieutenant was now in Caen, with a body of 


4900 men; but the town being inveſted by a nume- 


rous army, he agreed, after a ſhort ſiege, to ſurrender, ; 
if relief ſhould not be brought to him by a certain day. 


Though the place was in a condition to ſuſtain a long 


ſiege, he diſregarded the remonſtrances of fir David 


Hall, deputy-governor of Caen for the duke of York, 


and joined the citizens in offering to capitulate. No 
ſuceours arriving, he marched out with the garriſon, 


and ſoon after ſet ſail for England. The laſt Nor- 


wan town poſſeſſed by the Engliſh was Cherbourg, 


which ſurrendered after a brave defence, within thir- 
teen months from the invaſion of the Proyines by the 
French ung 

The Engliſh vehemently exclaimed ak the neg- 


| le& of the queen and the miniſtry, 1 in ſuffering this va- 


luable territory to be ſo. eaſily, wreſted from their 


hands; and it was even affirmed, that Margaret, pre- 
 ferring the intereſts of her countrymen to thoſe of her 


huſband, had cannived. at their progreſs, and de- 
igncdly avoĩded thoſe ſteps which might have pre- 
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againſt his government were violent and general; he 


vented the loſs of ths ducky; "Cettain it is, that 
it's defence was greatly neglected by the members 


of the adminiſtration; but it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that a woman of her ſagacity and diſcernment, 
with all her attachment to the princes of her own 


family, would ſtudiouſſy diſregard the intereſts of 


that kingdom with which her marriage had ſo inti- 
mately connected her, and promote the purpoſes of 
the great enemy of her conſort. She had already 


made a ſufficient ſacrifice to the indigence of her rela- 


tives, by the ſurrender of the Engliſh territories in An- 
jou and Maine; but, no motive of that kind operating 


for the dereliction of Normandy to the French king, 
and ſuch a meaſure being repugnant to the honor and 


the advantage of the realm which ſhe now aſſiſted in 


governing, it is not altogether probable that her negli- 


gence was intentional. The principal cauſe of the loſs 
of Normandy ſeems to have ariſen from the attach- _ 


ment of the inhabitants to the French; and the other 


cauſes were, perhaps, the low ſtate of the revenues of 
the Engliſh crown; the parſimony of the parliament, 
Which had, in general, granted very ſmall ſupplies in 
this reign; the attention of the miniſtry to the interior 


concerns of the realm, or rather to the preſervation of 


their own power; the avarice of the king's lieutenant | 
in France, who is ſaid to have partly applied to his 
own uſe the money ſent him for the pay of his troops, 


and the reparation of the fortreſſes; beſides the im- 
proved condition of the French armies and finances, in 


conſequence of the prudent a of Charles and 


his counſellors. | 
While the French were et in the reduction of 


Normandy, the ſituation of the marquis (now duke) of 
Suffolk began to be extremely precarious. The clamors 
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the duke of Gloceſter; his exorbitant power, his great 
preferments and acquiſitions, had excited the envy of 
the nobility z and the approaching loſs of the Engliſh 
dominions in France increaſed his unpopularity, and, | 
gave wings to his fate. The public diſaffection was 


exhibited in occaſional tumults, in one of which the bi- 


ſhop of Chicheſter was put to death by the rabble for 
his concern in the ceſſion of Maine and Anjou; and, 
in another, the biſhop of Saliſbury ſuffered the ſame 


fate for his adherence to the prime miniſter 7, 


The duke of Suffolk could not but be ſenſible of the 5 
diſcontents which his conduct had arouſed; and, in the 


hope of | allaying the riſing ſtorm, he addreſſed to the 


peers an elaborate harangue in vindication of his cha- 


raſter and proceedings. He enumerated his own me- 
rits, and thoſe of his family ; he affirmed, that he had 
faithfully ſerved his country in thirty-four campaigns ; 
that he had diſcharged his duty in a civil ſtation with 


diligence and zeal z that the reports of his connexions 


with the king of France muſt not only appear highly 


' improbable to thoſe who remembered how long he had 
oppoſed that enemy, but were abſolutely unfounded in 
fact; and that, in all his tranſactions as a miniſter, he 
had acted by the king's authority, and with the conſent 
of the council. He concluded his oration with defying 


his enemies to fix on his conduct any imputation of 


criminality. The commons, not diſcouraged by the 


bold aſſertions of the duke, impeached him of high 


treaſon. In the articles which they adduced, it was 


declared that he had formed the intention of depoſing 
the king, and of placing on the throne his own ſon 


John de la Pole, in right of Margaret, the heireſs of 
J chn late duke of Somerſet, to whom he intended te to 


7. Stow's Chronicle. — Contin. Hiſt. Croyl. ST 
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vereign to releaſe the duke of Orleans, whom he had 


ciſe of the adminiſtration. He was then brought be- 


5 into his own hands; 5 but as it would have been a dans 
gerous ſtep to have protected ſo obnoxious a miniſter 


their continental poſſeſſions; that he had, without any 


trayed the counſels of the king to the enemies of the 
nation; and, in conſequence of bribes recęived from 
them, had obſtructed the tranſmiſſion of ſuccours to 


| raus for himſelf and his friends. 


2 which ſhe thought would be the conſequence of his be- 
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marry his ſaid ſon; that ho had inſtigated the French | 
king to invade England, and concur with .him in the 
dethronement of Henry; that he had perſ uaded his ſo- 


adviſed to promote the expulſion of the Engliſh from 


authority, engaged to cede Anjou and Maine to the 
queen's father and uncle, and had afterwards procured 
the execution of that engagement; that he had be- 


the Engliſh territories in France. In addition to theſe 
articles, others were drawn up by the commons, charg- 
ing the duke with yarious miſdemeanors in the exer- 


fore the peers, and deſired to prepare his anſwer ;. and, 
on his next appearance before them, he endeavoured to 
juſtify himſelf from ſome. of the charges by aſſerting 


the concurrence of a majority of the council, repre - 


ſented others as falſe, and ſtrongly proteſted his inno- 
cence of ſuch criminal acts. The idea of his conſpi- 
ring to dethrone the king is highly improbable; and 
other charges in the firſt ſet of articles appear alſo to 
be ill-founded. , But the additional ones were perhaps 


true; charging him with having obſtructed public juſ- 


tice, alienated ſome eſtates of the crown, miſapplied 
the produce of the ſubſidies, and procured exorbitant 


The queen, wiſhing to reſcue her favorite gn ruin, 


ing tried by his peers, adviſed Henry to take the affair 


1. Pailiani, Hig; vel. il 
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middle courſe, and ſuggeſted to the king a mode of 
procedure, which he readily adopted. Alleging that 


the duke had not put himſelf on his Peerage, but had 


reſigned. himſelf to the mercy. of his prince, Henry re- 


jected the firſt body of charges and, on the ground of 
the ſecond ſet of articles, though he did not profeſs to 


act as a judge, condemned the delinquent to an exile of 
five years. That this irregular meaſure might not. be 


conyerted i into a precedent, the viſcount Beaumont and : 


other noblemen entered a proteſt againſt it, declaring 


that jt did not paſs by their advice, but was the king 8 


own act, and that ſuch : an example ought not to debar 


| them or, their heirs of . the privileges annexed to the 


peerage : a ſpecimen. c of the vigilance « of public jealouſy 


- againſt all extenſion of the prerogative ?, 
The duke's enemies, apprehenſive that the queen | 
would take the earlieſt opportunity of procuring his 


recall from baniſhment, reſolved to complete their 
| vengeance without delay. When he had failed from Ipſ- 
wich towards Flanders, he was overtaken by a ſhip be- 
longing to the duke of Exeter, whoſe captain immedi- 


ately boarded the veſſel i in which the duke of Suffolk ; 
had embarked, ſeized the devoted miniſter, conveyed 


him into the road of Dover, and ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off 10; ; an aft of inhuman outrage, which, how- 
_ever merited by, the ſufferer, was certainly 8 
able. | ns 

Henrys conduct with regard, ta, hit Juke of Suffolk 
did not pleaſe the commons, whoſe diſpleaſure rendered 


4 them unwilling to grant a ſupply, notwithſtanding the 
great neceſſities of the crown. When the parliament 


re- aſſembled, an enquiry \ was made into the royal reve- 
- nues and expences; and it was. found that the- latter 


9. Id. ibid, 40. Contin, Hiſt, Croyl. — Hall's Suede 
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far exceeded the former, and that the king was en- 54 


cumbered with an enormous debt. To relieve 


him in ſome degree from his burthens, a bill was 


brought in for the reſumption of all grants of the 
crown from the firſt day of his reign ; but this revoca- 


tion was ſo modified, as not to be fully adequate to the 
wiſhes of the court. At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the 
commons, having heard of the death of the miniſter 


whom they had impeached, relaxed in their refuſal of 


a ſubſidy, and granted Henry a certain ſum on all 


eſtates, annuities, offices, wages, and fees. 


In the earlier part of this year, an inſurrection had 
ariſen in Kent, under one Thomas Thany, a fuller ; 
but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed. In the ſame county, ano- 
ther commotion now enſued, of a more alarming na- 


ture. An Hibernian adventurer, named John Cade, 


ſuppoſed (though without deciſive authority) to have 
been inſtigated by the duke of Vork to feel the pulſe of 


the people, appeared as the leader of a multitude of 
EKentiſh provincials, and aſſumed the name of John 


Mortimer, to encourage the friends of the houſe of 


March to join him againſt an unpopular government. 


His pretences of conſanguinity with a family from 
which the duke of Lork derived his title to the crown, 


induced the court to conclude that this nobleman, 


though abſent in Ireland, was the fecret encourager of 


| Cade. This rebel, who had been outlawed for mur- 


der, and had afterwards been in the French ſervice, was 


; bold, artful, and enterpriſing. Having drawn a nume- 
Tous body of men to his ſtandard, by his promiſes of 


procuring a reformation in the government, he en- 


camped on Blackheath, and ſent to the king and coun- 
dil a liſt of ſuch grievances as required a ſpeedy redreſs, 
: NED another paper containing a recommendation of 


11. Amounting to 372.0001, of 
| the 


* 


— 
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the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, ö 


as the moſt proper perſons to aſſiſt in the adminiſtra- 


5 tion, and a deſire that the murderers of the duke of 


Gloceſter might be brought to juſtice, and that all the 
ſupporters of the late duke of Suffolk might be expelled 
from court, and puniſhed by law for their demerits. 


Theſe demands were rejected; and it was reſolved> 
that troops ſhould be raiſed for the chaſtiſement of the 
| revolters. Sir Humphrey Stafford was ſent againſt 
them; and he encountered them near Seven- oaks, but 


Was defeated and ſlain. Cade, after this victory, returned 


to Blackheath; and the king, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the 


inſurgents, ſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
duke of Buckingham to treat with their leader. The 


deputies found him arrayed in the armour of the gene- 


ral who had fallen in the late action: he received 


Y 


them with an air of gravity, and treated them with re- 
ſpe, but refuſed to diſband his forces, till the de- | 
mands which he had ſpecified in his two papers were 
granted. When the envoys had made their report to 
the king, he ordered the impriſonment of the lord | 


Say, and of Cromer, high-ſheriff of Kent, whom the 
rebels had marked out as the particular objects of their 
vengeance. He then retired to Kenilworth caſtle, as 
he did not find his ſoldiers willing to attack the nfal- 


contents 
Cade, hearing Lich the ities of Eſſex were 1 


ing in arms to the capital to ſupport his cauſe, entered 


the borough of Southwark, and procured admiſſion 


within the gates of London. His followers, in compli- 
ance with his orders, avoided for ſome time the 
commiſſion of any outrages; but they did not perſe- 


vere in this forbearance. They repaired to the Tower, 


and demanded of the lord Scales, (whom the king, on 
13. W. de Wyrceſre —Chronicles of Fabian and Stow. 
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AD. his retreat, had left to defend that fortrefs) the fare 


render of Say into their hands, Their requiſition be- 
ing complied with, they carried him to Guildhall, 
_ whence, after the ſhadow of a trial, he was led to im- 
mediate execution, Cromer was alſo dragged from 
ts" confinement, and beheaded without ceremony. 
Wn now proceeded to acts of rapine, which ſo in- 
enſed the Londoners, that they reſolved to take the 
kent of Cade's return to his camp in St. 
Gearge's Fields, and prevent his future entrance into 


the city. They applied to the governor of the Tower 


for aſſiſtance; and a detachment being ſent to join 
em, the bridge was boldly defended againſt the re- 
bels, who, after an obſtinate combat, in which much 
| blood Wag ſhed, were baffled in their attempts for 
re- entrance. This repulſe ſo diſcouraged them, that, 
When the primate, who wag alſo chancellor, offered 


| them a general pardon under the great ſeal, on condi- 


tion of their immediate departure to their homes, a ra- 
pid deſertion from the banners of Cade enſued. Thus 
abandoned by his gomrades, he ſent his plunder i in a 
arge to Rocheſter, and himſelf went that way by land. 
It appears that he made ſome efforts to re: aſſemble the 
diſperſed inſurgents; for which reaſon, a proclamation 
-was iffued, offering 1000 marks ſor his head. Having 
fled into Suſſex, he was diſcovered and killed by Alex- 
ander Eden, who was immediately gen with the 
1 reward 13. 
Other commotions rg ariſen in alikerent ooun⸗ 
"ties, Henry made a provincial progreſs, and ſuperin- 
tenged the proſecution of the offenders, fome of whom 
were executed, though moſt" of thoſe Who 15888 con- 


de repeived'the royal pardon, 1 55 
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The fuceefſor of the dike of Suffolk in the ſtatjon of 
| prime Rey was che duke of pee who had 


ITE, 


1 mandy, and by 1 his connexions with BY party of his 


predeceſſor. But the avowed patronage of the queen 
induced him to defpiſe 1 the clamors of the nation; and 


he reſolved not to facrifice the gratifications. of power | 


to the prejudices which had ſeiſed the puhli 


The loſs of Normandy was ſoan followed: by that 


85 F 
of Guienne. The count of Dunois was ſent with an 
Nack to no hap? berg to the e e er ons of the 


the e A count made +very expeditious pr 
in the reduction of the Gaſcon territories. The 


were tempted by the ſplendid offers of the king of 


France; they deſpaired of relief from the [Engliſh mo- 


narch; and as the fortifications were for the moſt part 


in a refuted ſtate, little reſiſtance was made to the 
furious affaults of the invaders, who were extremely 
well provided with artillery of an improved conſtrue- 


tion. The inferior places having been reduced by the 


active Dunois, Bourdeaux and Bayonne, the moſt 
flouriſhing of all the towns which the Engliſh pof- 
ſeſſed in the ſouth-weſt of France, were compelled to 
ſurrender to the enemy; and all Henry's: territories 
between the Charente and the Pyrenees were ſubje&t- 


ed to the yoke of Charles VII. who, after all the ca- 


lamities of the former part of his reign, merited and 


acquired, by his ultimate ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh, - 


the epithets of the Fortunate and the Vietorious vc 


4 
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2 0 In the mean time, the odium againſt the duke of 
'* Somerſet was conſtantly increaſing; and it was ſtudi- 
ouſly fomented by the partiſans of the duke of York. 
The latter nobleman was not only diſguſted with So- 
merſet for having ſupplanted him in the government 
of France, and having ſo tamely ſurrendered Caen, of 
which Richard had received a grant; but he alſo re- 
garded him with eyes of jealouſy, as one who, being 
a deſcendant of John of Ghent, would warmly ſupport 
the houſe of Lancaſter againſt all the efforts of the 
rival family of March, which, from the higher title 
poſſeſſed by the * we mall 1 in future call the houſe 
of York. 
The diſcontent of the commons with the govern- 
ment of Somerſet produced an addreſs to the king, re- 
queſting him to remove that nobleman from all ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, and prohibit him from appearing 
within twelve miles of the court, during his whole 
life, on pain of confiſcation. Alice, the widow of the 
late miniſter, William biſhop of Cheſter, John lord 
Dudley, and twenty-five other courtiers, were in- 
cluded in the purport of this addreſs, which Henry 
. anſwered by promiſing, that, though he knew no cauſe 
for the removal of theſe perſons, yet, with the excep- 
| tion of thoſe with whoſe attendance he could not diſ- | 
2 penſe, he would order the reſt to abſent themſelves from 
| his preſence for a twelvemonth, unleſs he ſhould re- | 
quire their aſliſtance for the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion . 
This reply was not very agreeable to the commons; 
but they forbore to preſs the affair, and waited for a 
more favorable opportunity or TON a change i in 
the adminiſtration. 
In the ſame parliament, a bill was brought in for | 
corrupting the blood and confiſcating the eſtates of the f 


15. Parliam. Hiſt. vol. ii. 


late 


r 
late duke of Suffolk. To juſtify this meaſure, various A. D. 


charges againſt the deceaſed were ſtated in the bill, 


particularly the murder of the duke of Gloceſter. But 


the king refuſed his aſſent to what he conſidered as a 


reflexion on his own proceedings in the caſe of Suf- 
folks impeachment. 
- Somerſet had been lately put en arreſt, that he 
might anſwer for his behaviour in France ; but it was 
evident, from his ſpeedy releaſe, that the king had no 
intention of inſtituting an inquiry into his conduct. 


On the contrary, he received at this time an office 
of great truſt and profit, being appointed to ſuperſede - 


the duke of Buckingham in the dignity of comman- 
dant of Calais. He did not think proper to reſide at 
the ſeat of his new government; but continued to the 
rect the affairs of England. 
When the duke of York was preparing 65 his re- 
turn from Ireland, orders were ſent by Henry, at the 
inſtigation of the queen, to oppoſe his landing, if he 
ſhould attempt it with a conſiderable train of followers. 
But, being attended only by his ordinary retinue, he 
was permitted to diſembark; and his conſciouſneſs of 


the danger to which he was expoſed from the jealouſy 


of the court, induced him to ſummon a meeting of his 


principal friends, to conſider of the meaſures which 
would be moſt adviſeable in his preſent ſituation, 
The duke numbered among his adherents ſome of 
the moſt powerful and reſpectable noblemen in the 
kingdom. He- depended on the attachment of the 
family of Nevil, to which belonged the earls of Saliſ- 
bury and Warwick, the lords Fauconberg, Latimer, 


and Abergavenny, and the biſhop of Durham. The 


head of that family, indeed, who was Ralph earl of 
Weſtmoreland, was more inclined to the intereſts of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, though the duke of York had 
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. eſpouſed his daughter. But the ſupport of the other 
nauobles of that race amply compenſated for the want of 
5 the co-operation.of Weſtmoreland. Richard, the eldeſt 
: Jon of Ralph, had procured, by. marriage, the title 

and great eſtates of Thomas Montacute, the late earl 

of. Saliſbury; and was warmly attached to his brother- 

_ in-law the duke of Vork, as was alſo his ſon the earl of 

Warwick, whoſe valuable poſſeſſions and great popu- 

larity rendered him a tower of ſtrength to the cauſe of 

York. The duke of Norfolk, the earl of Devonſhire, 
the lord Cobham, and other perſons of rank and in- 

Aluence, were engaged in the ſame intereſt * 

It was debated in the meeting of the duke of Vork | 
and his friends,. whether he ſhould immediately aſſert | 
Bis claim. to the crown, or defer that bold attempt till 
he had paved the way for it's ſucceſs by increaſing the 
number of his adherents, and procuring ſuch an eſta- 

-bliſkment under the preſent ſovereign as might facili- 

tate the accompliſhment of his grand ſcheme. It was 

Hated, - that, while he only ſeemed, to aim at pro- 
ecuring a ſhare in the government, by the expulſion 

of the duke of. Somerſet, he would probably be ſup- 

y ported by many who, might not be diſpoſed to aſſiſt 
3 againſt che king himſelf; and though theſe might 
_ afterwards deſert him when he, ſhould broach his ulti-⸗ 
may deſigns yet their 21d, would be beneficial in 1 


* & * 


a 3 means 54. eee | bis projects 
„After ſome deliberation, it was reſolyed that the duke 
f, York ſhould, for. the preſent endeavour only to ef- 
gaſect the removal of Somerſet and his partiſans. He 
s bimſelf was convinced of the neceſſity of taking ſome 
+ſteps. tg counteract the ſchemes of Margaret, who had 
already evinced ſuch. a. jealouſy of him as gave him 


— * the fate of the a of Gloceſter, u un- 
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jeſs he mould act with an union” of Giri and; n | 


tion . 
As the commons had not e in their eee 
againſt the duke of Somerſet, Richard reſolved to try 


the effect of an armed force. He drew a conſidęrable 
number of men to his ſtandard, and marched towards 


the capital, informing the public, as he advanced, that 
his aim was to procure the ejection of an odious mi- 
niſter and his corrupt adherents, and remedy the 


abuſes which prevailed in the management of the na- | 
tional affairs. His enterpriſe being popular, he was 
enabled to appear at the head of 10,000 men. Being 
informed that the citizens of London intended to ſhut 
their gates againſt him, he paſſed the Thames at 


Kingſton, and ee to i where he fixed 
his camp. 


Thie king had no ſooner been aoprtfed of the duke's ; 


preparations; than he raiſed an army, and advanced 


towards the marches of Wales, where Richard had 


eommenced his levies: but finding that the duke had: 


. paſſed him, he altered his courſe, and repaired to 


Blackheath: Though his followers exceeded the male- 
contents in number, he was unwilling to ruſh furi- 


ouſſy into hoſtilities ; and therefore ſent deputies to 


Richard; to demand the reaſon of his attempting to 


diſturb the peare of the realm. The earls of Saliſbury 


and, Warwick, though the intimate friends of the 
duke, appeared in the royal army on this occaſion $ 
bat as it is not probable that they would have fought 


aàgainſt him, they perhaps foreſaw that his moderation 
would prevent the riſque of a battle. They were among 


the meſſengers ſent by Henry to learn the demands of 
Richard, who defired tliem to inform his ſovereign, thar 


he only wifhed for the removal of the duke of Somer- 
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king would order the duke to be taken into cuſtody, 
with a view of his being tried, he would diſband his 
army, and prove himſelf by his behaviour a loyal ſub- 


f EX je&*7 7. Henry agreed to this propoſal, and Somerſet 


was put under arreſt; and Richard, to evince his 
deeſire of being on good terms with the king, diſmiſſed 
his troops, and repaired to the royal tent. But he was 
greatly ſurpriſed when he there beheld the miniſter at 
full liberty. He immediately perceived the danger of 
his ſituation, and was apprehenſive of being ſeiſed by 
his enemies at court; but he reſolved to act with ſpi- 
rit, and accuſed Somerſet of corruption, oppreſſion, 
and even of high treaſon. The favorite, far from 
bearing theſe charges with tameneſs, recriminated on 


his accuſer, by imputing to him the moſt ſeditious and 


traitorous' ſchemes. Richard, by the advice of the 
queen, was now arreſted, and conducted to Weſtmin- 
ſter, where a council was called to deliberate on the 
reciprocal accuſations of the two peers. Somerſet in- 


ſiſted on the immediate trial of his adverſary, that he 


might be brought to condign puniſhment for his rebel- 
Hous machinations. He ſecretly intimated to the king 

that his throne would never be ſecure, {till he ſhould 
have put to death the formidable head of the houſe of 


York, and ſeiſed all the individuals of a family which 


claimed the crown. This counſel was not diſagree- 
able to the queen, who had long wiſhed for the de- 
ſtruction of Richard. But ſeveral circumſtances ope- 
rated in favor of the duke. Had he been brought to 
2 trial before his peers, there was no certainty, nay 
there were the ſtrongeſt doubts, of his .condemnationz 
and any illegal violence againſt ſo popular a nobleman _ 
| * have been wenn dangerous to the government, 


n Stow's Chronicle. 
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accounts, ſo much inflamed againſt the miniſter and 
his adherents. | It was alſo. reported, that the duke's 


friends were in commotion, and were preparing to 


make an attempt to reſcue him from the hands of the 


| court. At the ſame time, ſome of the Gaſcon nobility, 

as well as deputies from the city of Bourdeaux, arrived 
in London, requeſting the aſſiſtance of Henry to en- 
able them to ſhake off the yoke of France, which they 


found more oppreſſive than that of England. The 


queen and the duke of Somerſet, pleaſed with the pro- 


ſpect of recovering Guienne, the loſs of which had 
occaſioned violent clamors, adviſed the king to com- 


ply with the application of the Gaſcons; but, as ſuch 
a ſcheme could not be properly executed, while the 5 
detention and danger of the duke of Vork arouſed the 


apprehenſions of his numerous friends and partiſans, 
it was deemed expedient to releaſe him. To ſecure 


his loyalty, however, by the obligations of religion, 


an oath was exacted from him in the cathedral of St. 


Paul, purporting that he would maintain his fidelity to ; 
Henry to the lateſt hour of his exiſtence; that he _ 


would never make, or countenance others in making, 
any attempt againſt the king's perſon or dignity, or 
_ againſt his ſubjects of whatever denomination ; and that 


he would never aſſemble forces without the royal com- 


mand, except in his /awful defence, for the interpreta» 
tion of which phraſe he would at all times refer to his 


ſovereign. He declared, at the cloſe of his oath, that it 


was perfectly voluntary; but the ſame neceſſity of his 


| fituation which induced him to ſubmit to the oath re- 
quired of him, would alſo prompt him to gratify the 


deſires of thoſe who impoſed it, by acknowledging that 
to be voluntary which he knew to be the effect of con- 


ſtraint. * now v reſtored to mh the duke re- 


\ ; - 8 : tired | 


oY a time when the minds of SEL public were, on other A.D.. 
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. —_ nd eke eſtates in the marehes of Wales, wheres 
me | lived for ſome time in thoughtful retirement 

Jo co-operate. with the Gaſcons in 3 

French from their territories, Talbot earl of Shrewſ- 

+ - | bury was ſent with an army, under the title of the: 
= king's: lieutenant in Aquitaine. Having” landed near 
es Bourdeaux; in the autumn, with about 4000 men, he 
received a private intimation from the citizens, that 

tkey were ready to admit him at one of their gates. 

When he appeared, he was quickly introduced within 

_ the walls, and compelled the Freneh garriſon to fur- 

render themſelves prifoners of war. While he con- 

tinucd in that neighbourhood, a body of forces equal 

to the army with which he himfelf had failed from 

England, arrived to join him, under tlie command of 

lis ſon the lord Liſſe. He ſoon reduced all the Bour- 

1 and feveral fortreſſes in Perigord *. 

| A-D. The French king was fo determined ow the denn 

. pation of his Gaſeon conqueſts, chat he reſolyed to 
murch in perſon againſt the carl of Shrewfbury.. But, 
before he commenced his expedition, he ſent two of 
His mareſchils to ſtop the career of the Engliſh general. 
The French having inveſted Caſtillon, one of the 
towns which had furrendered to the earl, the latter 
| was defirous/ of relieving it. Apprehenſive of his at- | 
tempts, the enemy fortified their camp with great ( 
felt; and the number of cannon with which they were f 
provided, rendered an affault of their entrenchments' \ 
extremely dangerous. The ſtrength of theit poſt fur- ' | , 
c 
1 


priſed Talbot when he firſt beheld it; but it did not 
diſcourage a warrior of his intrepidity and experience. 


Having in vain ſent for ſuccours from Bourdeaux, he 8 
reſolved to attack the French without further gelay, 4 
| before they ſhould have an opportunity o being re- 


ak; 1 Chronicles of Hall 551 Stow. We Monftrelet, vol. iii. 
| inforced. 
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his army ; but their principal advantage aroſe from | 


the uncommon ſtrength of their camp. An attempt 


made by the Engliſh on a neighbouring abbey was 


attended wi th ſuch ſueceſs a8 encouraged them to 


deſpiſe the dangers of a general aſſault. The earl | 


ordered his men at arms to diſmount, and a furious 
attack took place on the part of the Engliſh, whoſe 


161 
forked They were already more numerous than A. B. 
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numbers were ſoon thinned by the diſcharge of the 


hoſtile artilleryj. Notwithſtanding | the deſtructive 


cannonade, the Engliſh forced their way within the 
entrenchments; and the victory would probably have 


fallen to them, had not a body of Bretons aſſailed the 
rear of Talbot's army, and changed the fortune of the 


day. The earl was wounded in the former part of the 


action; and a cannon-ball-at length killing his horſe, 


he was thrown proſtrate. His ſon fought by his ſide, 


and was defired by him to retire from the field, that 
he might eſcape the horrors of deſtruction. Line, 
however, refuſed to deſert his father; they were both 


flain; and the Engliſh fled with precipitation, lofing 


1000 of their men in the battle and the purſuit 2. 


July 20. 


Talbot was about eighty years of age, and had ac- 


quired fuch reputation in arms, that he was ſtyled the 
Engliſh Achilles. His death conſpired with the arrival 


of the F rench king at the head of a ſtrong army, to 


X ſtrike the Engliſh with ſuch conſternation, that they 


were expelled, before the cloſe of the year, from 
all the places which they had lately recovered. Bour- 
deaux ſuſtained a ſiege of near three months before it 
ſurrendered; but, having no proſpect of relief, the 
g garriſon and the citizens capitulated in the autumn, 
111 former Og: allowed to return to England. 


| 3 20. Monſtrelet, vol. in alk * 
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Thus did the French finally reduce the duchy of 
Guienne under their government, when three cen- 4 
turies had elapſed from the ſecond Henry's acquiſition 
of it by the marriage of it's heireſs. If we conſider the 
danger to which it was conſtantly expoſed from the at- 
tempts of the French, it is a matter of aſtoniſhment 
that it remained for ſo long a period in the hands of 
the Engliſh princes ;, and if it had not now been con- 
quered by the French, it could not much longer have 
withſtood the increaſing power of their monarchs. = 

In the ſpring of this year, the news of Talbot's ſuc- 


ceſs. in Guienne induced the parliament to grant ſup- 


Ys plies. both of men and money for that ſervice; but 


_ averſe to thoſe violent meaſures without which he had 
no chance of ſucceſs. 5 „ 


before theſe reinforcements were ſent, intelligence ar- 
rived, firſt of the defeat and death of 5 the gallant earl ; 
of Shrewſbury, then of the total loſs of the province, 


to the great diſcontent of the Engliſh nation. About 
this time, an event occurred which tended. to widen 
the breach between the partiſans of the houſe of York 


| 08. x3, and thoſe of the government. Queen Margaret was 


a 1 


delivered of a ſon, who received the name of Edward. 
This was a ſevere blow to the hopes of the duke of 
York. He had flattered himſelf with the proſpect of 
procuring at leaſt the reverſion of the crown to his 
family, if he ſhould not be able to accompliſh the de- 
thronement of Henry; but he now foreſaw the 
warmeſt oppoſition from the queen, who, if ſhe had 
continued childleſs, would have had leſs reaſon to op- 
poſe the recognition of the duke as the heir of her con- 
ſort. Richard was perplexed on this occaſion; his 
ambition prompting him to affert his claim to the 
crown, and his moderation of temper rendering him 


J d I 0 PORE | 


Soon. 
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erciſing even the ordinary routine of royal functions. 


This circumſtance gave great uneaſineſs ts the queen 
3 and Somerſet, who; not having the favor of the peo- 

ple to compenſate the loſs of the ſovereign's perſonal 
authority, were apprehenſive of being {ripped of their 
power The duke of York had no ſooner been in- 
formed of the Rate of Henry's health, than he quitted a 


his retirement, and made his appearance in parliament 


with his powerful Friends, the earls of Saliſbury and 


Warwick. Deſtitute of the royal ſupport, Margaret 


was conſtrained to humble her arroganee; and ſhe . 
found it expedient to comply with the advice of thoſe 
- courtiers who recommended to her the admiſſion of 


the duke and his friends into the council, as the only 
means of appeaſing the public diſcontents. When 


they had been introdaced, they ſoon acquired the pre- 
| dominance and the duke of Somerſet, their great ad- 
verſary, was arreſted and ſent to the Tower. By a 
commiſfion under the great ſeal, Richard was appoint- 
ed the king's lieutenant ; ; and in that capacity he held - 
* parliament, in which Somerſet was impeached of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors; but the accuſation _ 


was not carried into effect. Archbiſhop Kemp, the 
chancellor, dying before the end of the ſeſſion, the 
houſe of peers deputed a committee to wait on the 


king at Windſor, to learn his pleafure with reſpe& to 


the ſupply of the primacy; and the chancellorſhip, and 


the appointment of a grave and diſcreet council, The 
deputies reporting that they could obtain no anſwer 


from Henry, either by word or ſign, the two houſes 


paſſed an act, appointing the duke of York protector | 
of the realm Sg pleaſure; and this ſtatute received - 


M 2 | „ 


? 7 


Soon after he Had become 4 father, the king was 5 
ſeiſed with a ſeyere' indiſpoſition, which affected kis 
mind as well as his body, and diſabled him from ex- 
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7 5 the ſanction, not of the. king, but of the great ſeal; 
an inan which e could al but the . 
5 | vercign 8 incapacity *' . 


The duke of York . now an n opportunity of aſſent 


ing his claim to the crown; but he ſcorned to take 
advantage of the king's affliction, and was influenced | 
by his calmneſs of temper, and by that -prudence which 
_ reſtrained his ambition, to wait till affairs were more 
ripe for his purpoſe. He now enjoyed the chief di- 
rection of the government, which he N wit 4 


ability and integrity. 


It may readily be 3 that the queen, 0590 


was attached to the exerciſe of power, repined at the 


2 triumph of the party of Vork; that ſhe attentively 


1455. 


watched over the health of her conſort; and that ſhe 


was eager to take the earlieſt opportunity of BOT! 


ing her authority, by bringing the king into. play, be- | 
fore his perfect recovery. As ſoon as he had given 


indications of convaleſcence, ſhe inſtigated him to re- 


ſume the adminiſtration; and he immediately ſuper- 
ſeded the commiſſion of the duke of York, and de- 

prived him of the office of commandant of Calais 

which, while he was protector, had been conferred 


on him for ſeyen years. Margaret, being thus repel 


21. Rym. Feed. vol. xi,—lt is obſervable; that, during the indiſpob- 
tion which diſabled George III. in the year 1788, from the perſon! 
_ exerciſe of goyernment, the miniſtry adopted the plan here mentioned. 
They opened the ſeſſion by a commiſſion under the great ſeal; a bill 


| was brought in for the appointment of a regent ; and though the king 


intention of the premier was to have given it the imaginary aſſent of 
the ſovereign, by the uſe of the great ſeal. - Theſe proceedings were 
15 cenſured by ſome politicians as unconſtitutional; but they were juſtified 
85 by the conſideration, that, when the king, a component part of the 


recovered before the hill had been carried through both houſes, the 


parliament, i is incapacitated from bis political functions, the right of 
ſupplying the temporary defect in the government muſt naturally re- 


fide in the two remaining branches of the legiſlature... _ 
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ſeſſed of the government, releaſed from the Tower her A. 
favorite duke, with whom ſhe divided the miniſterial 


office ** 


Richard being of opinion that his ren of 


protector could not legally be annulled till the parlia- 
ment, on full evidence of the king's s reſtoration. to 
health, ſhould aſſent to the revocation of it, was in- 
cenſed at ſo precipitate a removal; and he no longer 


confidered himſelf as ſafe while his two chief enemies, 


Margaret and the duke of Somerſet, were again in the 


plenitude of power. He was convinced, that, after 


their hte eclipſe, they would renew their machinations 


againſt him with augmented virulence, and ſtrenu- 


oully labor to effect the ruin of his family. Perceiving 


the animoſity that prevailed between York and Somer- 5 
ſet, ſome of the nobility offered their mediation; and 


the two dukes agreed to ſubmit their differences to 


certain arbitrators ; but this mode of dectfion 3 was ſu⸗ 


perſeded by 1 the intervention of arms, 


In a meeting which York held with the earls of 


Saliſbury and Warwick, it was determined that the 


only way of avoiding the danger to which they were 


expoſed from the reſentment of Somerſet, was to take 
up arms without delay, and drive that miniſter from 


the helm; a meaſure in which they might depend on 
the co-operation of a great part of the community. 


Having concerted their operations, they began to levy. 


forces ; and when they had formed a junction, they 


boldly advanced towards London. The friends of the 


king were not flow in their preparations to meet this 
ſtorm; and when they had raiſed an army, they 


marched into Hertfordſhire, with Henry himſelf at 


their head. When the oppoſite parties approached 
each other, the king ſent the duke of Buckingham to 


23. 1 de welhamfede, 5. 349, 350.—Rym. Fed, vol. xk. 
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learn the intentions of the duke of York and his con- ö 
federates. They declared that they had no thoughts | 
of doing, any injury to their ſovereign ; but that they 
only wiſhed him to deliver into their hands a pernicious 
miniſter, whoſe neglect had been the principal cauſe 
of the loſs of Henry“ 8 foreign dominions, and whoſe 
miſeonduct had reduced England, once the queen of 
nations, to a ſtate of diſconſolate widowhood, 'On no 
other condition than the ſurrender of the obnoxious 
Somerſet, would they conſent to lay down their arms. 
The king, at the inſtigation of his counſellors, an- 
ſwered the requiſition of the male - contents by a pe- 
remptory refuſal, and by chreatening that he would 
puniſh as traitors, all who ſhould preſume to attack 


him * 


May 23. As ſoon as the king's 8 anſwer had been reported 


to the inſurgents, they affaulted, in three places, the 
town of St. Alban' 85 within which the royaliſts were 
ſtationed. The earl of Warwick having at length 
opened a paſſage, the reſt of the Yorkiſts ruſhed into 
the town; and the battle raged with uncommon fury; 
an earneſt of the ſanguinary animoſity which thence- 
1 prevailed between the houſes of York and 
| Lancaſter, and which ſpread through the kingdom the 
horrors of a moſt calamitous war. The. victory de- 
volved to the male- contents, who made a great Daugh- 


..+ tex of the royal army. Among thoſe who fell were 


the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Northumberlan4 


and Stafford, and other men of rank; ; and the king 


himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, and the earl of 
Norſet, were in the liſt of the wounded. The Vorkiſts 
ſuſtained ſome loſs ; but no. o perſons of diſtinQion fell 
on their ide **, Ss > 


23. J. de Whethamftede, 1 350-353. —Stow's Chron. 8 
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The moderation of the duke of York was more ho- 


e to him than his victory. He made inquiry 


f Vith regard to the fate of his ſoyereign; and being in- 
formed that he had retired from the ſcene of carnage 
f to a tanner's hut in the neighbourhood, he haſtened 


thither with his friends, threw himſelf at — 


hs and. implored his forgiveneſs, declaring that he 
I and all his adherents were his faithful ſubjeQts, and 
were ready to ſubmit to all his commands. The king 
; expreſſed. his wiſh, that the duke would. give. orders 
5 for the- diſcontinuance of the purſuit, and the ſheathing | 
of the deſtructive ſword ; and directions were immic- - 


/ diately iſſued for that purpoſe.” Henry was then con- 


| ducted to London, where he was treated by the vic- 
toxious triumvirate, York, Saliſbury, and Warwick, 
. all the exterior marks of yalty. and regard 8 
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; _ realm, —BÞy the queen” 's influence, he is removed from 
' that dignity. — She forms a plot to ſurpriſe 1 him and his 
chief friends. — A ſeeming reconciliation takes place 

_ between. him and the tourt.—But it 1s ſoon ſucceeded 

by @ civil war. The earl of Saliſpury defeats the 

i royaliſis at Bloreheath. A complete victory is obtain- 

ed by the 2 orkiſts at N orthampton.—The duke of 1 York 

a claims the crown in parliament. —The reverſio ron of it 
ol decreed to him.—The war is renewed ; —and he | 

_ bofes his life i in the battle of Wakefield. His fon Ed. 

| ward routs the oppoſite Party at Mortimer Ss. Crofſs— | 
' The earl of Warwick is defeated by the queen at St. EF. 

Alban 5. Bui he Joins his diſperſed troops to tho ſe of 

5 young Edward bo, advancing to London, 15 Pro- 
claimed king. Character of Henry Fa 7. | | 


'A.D "IF E death of his adverſary the duke of Somerſet, 
1455 and the poſſeſſion of the royal perſon, ſeemed to pre- 
| ſent to the duke of York a fair opportunity of mount- | 
ing the throne. But either his Terupuloſity was ſo 
great, or his political caution ſo ſtrong, that he con- 
tented himſelf, for the preſent, with aſſuming the 
principal ſhare of the government, without ſeeming to 
be deſirous of a revolution in favor of his title. | | 
A parkament being ſummoned at the duke's deſire, 
July 9. 5 king was inſtructed to declare from the throne, 
that he conſidered that nobleman, and che earls of Saliſ- 
bury and Warwick, as loyal ſubjects. Their conduct 
on the late occaſion was juſtified as the reſult of their 
1 | defire of guarding themſelves againſt the duke of 
_ Somerſet and their other enemies, who had formed 
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Sele for Nan deſtruQion, and had prevented them A. D. 
from laying before their ſovereign the grievances of wn rag 
the nation; and a full indemnity was granted to them. © 
and all their adherents. At the ſame time, an oath of 
fealty was renewed to Henry; and the national buſi- 
neſs was carried on with apparent harmony. After a 
ſeſſion of three weeks, the parliament was prorogued | 
to the autumn; and when it re-afſembled, the king's Nov. 12. 
health not being in a perfect ſtate, the commons a- 
neſtly petitioned that a protector might be appointed 
to govern the kingdom; and, with the aſſent of the 
peers, Henry conferred that dignity on the duke of 
York, till prince Edward ſhould arrive at years of diſj- 
cretion, or till the commiſſion mould be revoked by 
the king with the concurrence of the lords *, In this 
ſeſſion, a ſtatute was enacted for the reſumption of all 
dhe grants of the crown from the time of the late king's 
death, the former act for that purpoſe not having been 
ſtrictly enforced. This renewal of an unpopular act 
diſguſted ſome of thoſe who were otherwiſe inclined to 
ſupport the meaſures of the duke. | 
Richard was called into the weſt, ſoon after his ap- 
pointment to the office of protector. A rupture be- 
tween the earlof Devonſhire and the lord Bonneville had 

filled that part of the country with commotion; and a 
bloody engagement had actually enſued between the 
followers of thoſe noblemen. The duke's interpoſition 
calmed theſe diſorders; but, during his abſence from 
the capital, the queen was diligently employed in con- 
certing the means of depriving him of a power which, 
ſhe feared, he would uſe for the dethronement of the 
king and the excluſion of her ſon from the ſucceſſion. 
| | She uſed all her intereſt to prevail on a majority of the 
lords to revoke his commiſſion ; and when ſhe had 
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„ reaſon to think her party ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe de- 


fired the king to make his appearance in the upper 


houſe, and propoſe the reſumption of his authority. 


Henry entered the houſe, declared himſelf in perfect 


health, and requeſted the afſent of the peers to the 


3 difcharge of the duke from the ſtation of protector. 


The greater part of the lords who were preſent ac- * 


quieſced in the royal wiſhes; and Richard being di- 
veſted of his power, the ambitious queen recovered 
her influence in the government. 

The duke and his friends were mortiſied at the loſs 
of their authority, and deliberated on the means of re- 


4 gaining it. Their conſultations alarmed the queen, 
| who reſolved to make an attempt for ſurpriſing the 


perſons of her. three potent enemies. Having con- 
ducted the king to Coventry, ſhe perſuaded him to 


\ fend writs to the duke of York, and the earls of Saliſ- 


bury and Warwick, requiring their attendance at a 
great council in that city. Not ſuſpecting any imme- 


| diate danger, they commenced their journey; but, 
before they reached the court, they received private 


intimation of the treacherous deſigns of the queen and 
her partiſans. Alarmed at this intelligence, they fled 


with precipitation, the duke retiring to his caſtle of 


Wigmore in Herefordſhire, Saliſbury to Middleham in 
Yorkſhire, and Warwick to Calais, to the government 
of which he had been promoted after the battle of St. 
Alban's; an employment of which the queen would 
have deprived him in the late change of the adminiſ- 
tration, had not the great attachment of the garriſon 


: to that accompliſhed and Popular nobleman deterred 


her from removing him *. 


The factions which prevailed i: in England 3 | 
the French to attempt an invaſion, with a view of 
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taking ſome revenge for the miſeries which the ic Eveliſh 2 
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arms had entailed on them in this and the preceding * 28. 


reign. The mareſchal de Brezé landed in Kent with 


4000 men, gained poſſeſſion of Sandwich by a vigorous 
aſſault, and deſpoiled the inhabitants* of their moſt 


valuable property: but, the alarm being ſpread, the 


militia of the county prepared to march againſt the in- 


vaders, who were ſo terrified at the news, that they 
haſtily re-embarked with their booty. In the ſame 
ſummer, the coaſts of Cornwall and Devon were 
haraſſed by the French and Bretons, who made ſeveral 
deſcents, and carried off the ſpoils of the provincials3. 
The moderate members of the community deplored 


the misfortune of a nation which was thus expoſed by 
it's diſſenſions to the attempts of foreign enemies. The 


; archbiſhop of Canterbury (Thomas Bourchier) endet» 


voured to heal the wounds of faction, and effect a per- 


manent accommodation between the adverſe parties. 
The king, whoſe natural diſpoſition was mild and 
pacific, eagerly wiſhed for the eſtabliſhment of con- 


cord and tranquillity; and his ſolicitations, with thoſe 


of the primate and other mediators, procured the con- 
ſent of the leaders of the oppoſition to meet the courtiers 


in the metropolis. The duke of York arrived with a PER, 


retinue of 400 men, and fixed his reſidence in Bay- 

nard's- caſtle; the earl of Saliſbury brought with him 
Foo of his dependents; and Warwick, returning from 
Calais, appeared in the city with 600 men in his train. 
On the other hand, Henry duke of Somerfet ({on of 
that duke who fell at St. Alban s), the duke of Exeter, 
the earl of Northumberland, and the lords Egremont 
and Clifford, took up their quarters to the weſtward 
of Temple-Bar. To prevent any diſturbances from 
ariling between the retinues of the different nobles, 
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a the: chief magiſtrate of the city muſtered 5000 of che 
inhabitants, who patroled the ſtreets day and night. 
After ſome negotiation, an interview took place be- 
tween the heads of each Party; and a treaty was ad- 

juſted on the following terms. It was ſtipulated, that 


all animoſities ſhould be conſigned to oblivion; ; that 
the victors i in the battle of St. Alban's ſhould ſettle an 
| annuity on the abbey of that town, for the perform- 
_ ance of maſſes for the ſouls of thoſe who had fallen 
in that engagement; that the duke of York ſhould pay 


a certain ſum to the widow and children of Edmund 
duke of Somerſet ;' that the earl of Warwick ſhould 

alfo make a pecuniary preſent to the offspring of the 
late lord Clifford; that a fine which the judges had or- 
- dgred the lord Egremont to pay, by way of compenfa- 
tion for an outrage committed by him againſt the two 
younger ſons of the earl of Saliſbury, ſhould be re- 
mitted.z that all ſuits commenced between the con- 
tracting parties ſhould be diſcontinued ; and that bonds 
ſhould be given on both ſides for adhering to this 


compact. Theſe articles were put into the form of an 
Mar: 24- award, which cer ved the ſanction of the royal ſig- 


K 


| * 


nature. 1 
That chis reconciliation 3 be publicly exhibited, | 


both parties made a folemn proceſſion to St. Paul's ca- 


thedral. On this occaſion, the duke of York led the 


queen by the hand, each wearing an aſpect of cordiality 
and friendſhip ; the earl of Saliſbury walked with the 
duke of Somerſet; and a nobleman of each faction , 
marched abreaſt with one of the oppoſite. The ſo- 
lemnity was honored with the preſence of the king; and 


t was ſucceeded by tournaments and feſtivities 5. 


Though the duke of Vork had not openly aſſerted = 
his claim to the crown, his well-known right of in- 


4. J. de Whethamftede, p. 45428 5 5 Stow, p-. 404. 


heritance 
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5 rendered him an object of ſuch conſtant jen- A. D. 


- louſy. to the queen, that the reconciliation on her part 
was far from being genuine. Nor was it more ſincere 


on the ſide of Richard, who had by no means relin- 


quiſhed his hopes of transferring the crown to his fa- 
-mily, and therefore could not be expected to: cheriſn 


any real amity for one who would oppoſe his attempts 


to the utmoſt of her power. Saliſbury and Warwick 
were ſo determined on the ſupport of the duke's pre- 


tenſions, that they were diſpoſed to prompt him to a 


ſeiſure of the firſt opportunity of vindicating his rights 


by arms. The preſent miniſtry were equally inclined 
to maintain the intereſts: of Henry; and the thirſt of 


2173 


158. 


private vengeance, operating in the breaſts of ſome in- 
dividuals, augmented the rancor of party. The duke 


of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, and lord Clif- 


ford, having reſpectively loſt their fathers by the ſwords 


of the Vorkiſts, were inflamed againſt them with all 
che animoſity of revenge; and, as theſe noblemen en- 


joyed the good graces of the queen, they would natu- 


rally encourage her reſentment againſt the rebellious 


duke and his aſſociates, by whom ſo many of the loyal 
ſubjects of her huſband had been ſlain. From theſe 
diſpoſitions of two powerful parties, the public foreſaw 


that the late treaty would prove nugatory, and that the 


violence of open hoſtility would quickly ſucceed the 
imaginary adjuſtment of terms of accommodation. 


The earl of Warwick having contracted for the 
guard of the ſea, was cruiſing in the channel with a 
ſmall ſquadron, when he deſcried a foreign fleet, chief- 


ly conſiſting of Spaniſh and Genoeſe veſſels. He com- 
menced the attack with great ſpirit; but the enemy 
made ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, that the conteſt was not 
decided till the next day. The earl, having made a 

great laughter of the Tore, 9 the victory, and 


carried 
2 


# 


% 


— 


June 23. 


„ 
{© A. D. [une ſome valuable prizes into the harbour of 
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Calais. The merchants of Lubeck, who had a great 
concern in the vanquiſhed fleet, complained to the 
court of London of the earl's conduct, and he was 


obliged to return to England, that he might give an 


account of his proceedings. The Genoeſe, exaſpe- 
rated at their loſſes in the late engagement, made re- 
priſals on the Engliſh ſhips; but the king, having or- 


dered all their countrymen in London to be ſeiſed, 
compelled them to pay a certain ſum for the compen- 
- ation of the damages done to his ſubjects. 


While Warwick continued in England, an incident 
aroſe which furniſhed a pretext for the rene wal of civil 
diſſenſions. As he was returning from a meeting of 


the privy-council in the palace of Weſtminſter, one of 


the king's domeſtics aſſaulted one of the earl's attend- 
ants; and the former being wounded, his comrades 


made a general attack on Warwick and his retinue. 
Apprehending that his life was in danger, the earl 
haſtened to his barge, which he did not reach without 


great difficulty. He complained to his partifans in 
London of the malice of the queen, who, he affirmed, 
had given directions for murdering him, under the 
cloak of an accidental rencontre. Hearing that Mar- 


garet had procured a warrant for arreſting him, and 


committing him to the Tower, he retired from the 
capital to the reſidence of his father the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, with whom, as well as with the duke of York, 
he held conſultations: on the propriety of guarding 
againſt the treachery of the court. When he had ſuf- 
ficiently inflamed the reſentment of thoſe noblemen, 
he returned to Calais z while Saliſbury applied to the 
king for the puniſhment of all who had been concerned 
in the attempt againſt his ſon. No ſatisfactory anſwer 


6. * de Whethamſtede, Pe 47 448. 


being 
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being given 1 Henry to his repeated applications, he 
prepared for deciding the diſpute by arms, and encou- 
raged the duke of Vork to aſſert his pretenſions to the 
crown without further delay. It was agreed, however, 
that they ſhould firſt repair to London with an army, 


to demand ſatisfaction of the W * the breach of the 


late accommodation 7. 


Having aſſembled e 5000 men, the 1 af Salif- 


bury began his march from Yorkſhire, with an inten- 


175. 


A. D. 


1453. 


tion of joining the duke of Vork in the marches of 


Wales. The king, who had gained intelligence of his 


preparations, commiſſioned James lord Audley to in- 


tercept him in his progreſs. At Blore-heath, on the 


borders of Shropſhire and Staffordſhire, the royaliſts, 


whoſe number amounted to 10,00, approached the 


army of the mal-contents, from whom . they - were 
parted by a deep rivulet. Saliſbury, reflecting on the 
inequality of his force, reſolved to try the effect of a 
ſtratagem. He ordered his archers to advance to the 
| brink of the ſtream, and diſcharge a flight of arrows 


againſt the enemy. When the latter were preparing to 


Sept. 23. 


retaliate, the earl ſounded a retreat, which being ſup- . 


| | poſed by the royaliſts to ariſe from a real defire of - 
avoiding an engagement, they paſſed the rivulet in 


great haſte and diſcrder, that the fugitives might not 


eſcape deſtruction. The inſurgents faced about before 


half of their adverſaries had croſſed over; and not 
giving them time to form their ranks, ſurpriſed them 
by an impetuous attack. Lord Audley behaved with 
great gallantry ; but all his exertions could not prevent 


the defeat of his troops. He himſelf loſt his life in the 


held, and many of his officers, with above 2000 of the 
inferior combatants, ſhared his fate. Thoſe who had 


5. Chronicles of Fabian and Stow. | 
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- Hot crofſed the ſtream, precipitately fled hs: wy: 


found their comrades on the verge of run. 


This ſucceſs encouraged the duke of Vork to TY | 
cute his levies; and he appointed a rendezvous at 


Ludlow. Here he was joined by the victorious earl of 


Saliſbury 3 and Warwick ſoon after arrived from 
Calais, whence he had brought a body of veterans, 
under Sir Andrew Trollope and Sir John Blunt. To 
4 oppoſe the efforts of the mal-contents, the king levied 


a numerous army, at whoſe head he marched againſt 
his enemies. From Worceſter he ſent. a meſſage to 


te duke of York, offering a complete pardon to him 


and all his adherents, if they would peaceably diſperſe. 


This offer being rejected, unleſs Henry would grant a 


ſafe- conduct for the duke and his friends ito have an 


interview with him, the royaliſts continued their march 
towards Ludlow. A letter was now diſpatched by the 
confederate lords to the king, diſclaiming all intentions 


e lifting their hands againſt his perſon, or of doing 
injury to his people, and declaring that they only 


OR. 13. 


_ wiſhed to have a conference with him, for the purpoſe 
of refuting the calumnies which had been thrown out 
againſt them, and of ſuggeſting ſuch regulations as 
might prove beneficial to the realm. Henry was ad- 


viſed by his courtiers to diſregard this epiſtle, and to 
march boldly againſt the rebels. He at length encamp- 


ed within a mile of their ſtation, ' and renewed his 


offers of a general pardon o. 


Though the ſoldiers of Calais had conceived a ſtrong | 
attachment to the earl of Warwick, and were ready to 
join him in an attempt for the expulſion of his adver- 
faries from the helm of government, they were un- Y 


willing to concur with him in ſupporting the title of 


8. J. de Whethamſtede, p. 455, 2 Grafton, p- Fwy DM 
P. 495» 9. J. de Whethamſtede, p. 456—459.— Hall's Chronicle. 
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the duke to the chan 12 oon, 1 AS as they 
found that Richard intended to make a ſpeedy avowal 
of his claim, their loyalty to the Lancaſtrian family 
induced them to deſert to the king. At the ſame time, 
the lure of pardon operated ſtrongly on the minds of 


many of the inſurgents, ſo as to produce an inclination 
to quit the banners of the duke. Richard was alarmed 


at theſe inſtances of diſaffection to his cauſe ; and being 
ſenſible of the danger of encountering the far ſuperior 
numbers of the royaliſts with an army en which he 


could not depend, he thought proper to make a haſty _ 


retreat. Accompanied by his ſon Edmund earl of 
Rutland; he fled to the coaſt of Wales, and took ſhips 


ping for Ireland, where his hereditary eſtates were very 


| conſiderable. Edward earl of March, his eldeſt ſon, 
retired into Devonſhire with the earls of * and 
Ware ien and ſet ſail for Calais 


F 39) » 
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This ſudden and Wee e diſperſion of the | 


| Vorkiſts flattered the queen with the hopes of their 
utter ruin. A parliament, in which the rights of 
election were little regarded, met at Coventry in the 
autumn; and ſo ſtrong was the Lancaſtrian intereſt in 
this aſſembly, that acts of attainder were paſſed againſt 
the duke of York, the eafls 6f March, Rutland, Saliſ- 
bury, and Warwick, and others of the mal- content 
party ' Diſtributions of their forfeited eſtates, and of 


the oe which they had enjoyed, were made among the 


king's friends; and, notwithſtanding the pardon lately 
granted, commiſſions were ifſued for the trial of the 


Nov. 404 


f moſt obnoxious of the duke's adherents. This mean 


ſure diffuſed a general alarm, and increaſed the un- 
Popularity of the queen and her favorites. | 


10. J. de Whethamſtede, p. PR, 4 —Chronicles of Hal 5 : 
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The duke of Somerſet, having been appointed com- 2 


mandant of Calais, in the room of the earl of Warwick, 


embarked for his government with a ſmall body of 


forces; but che garriſon not ſuffering him to enter the 


harbour, he landed on another part of the coaſt, and | 


- marched to Guiſnes; ; while the feamen who had 
carried him over conducted the ſhips to Calais, and 


delivered them to the earl of Warwick, with the per⸗ 


ſons whom Somerſet had left on board, and whom the 


earl inhumanly put to death. The duke's commiſſion 
being entirely diſregarded, he endeavoured to compel 
the garrifon to ſubmit to him; and frequent ſkirmiſhes 


' enfued between his troops and thoſe of Calais. Being 


Feb. 
ES his bed, took moſt of his men and ſhips, and returned 
in triumph to Calais. Having thus augmented his 


generally baffled in thefe combats, he ſent to England 


: for a reinforcement z and the lord Rivers and his ſon 


were ordered to paſs over to his affiftance. While the 
fquadron of Rivers lay wind-bound at Sandwich, 
Warwick directed Sir John Denham to attempt the 
ſurpriſal of that nobleman; and the ſcheme met with 
ſucceſs. Denham unexpectedly arrived mn the haven, 
landed i in the town before day-break, ſeiſed Rivers in 


navy, Warwick made a voyage to Ireland, to concert 


a plan of operations with the duke of York. It was 


agreed between them, that the earl ſhould invade Eng- 


| land front Calais, and endeayour to gain . poſſeſſion 


of the capita}, and to keep the royaliſts employed till 


the duke ſhould come over from Ireland. Warwick 


haſtened to execute this plan; but, as he was returning 


to Calais, he was expoſed to great danger from Henry's 
fleet, commanded by the dukeof Exeter, lord high admiral 


of England, who had received orders to intercept him. 
When the two fleetsmet, the great popularity of Warwick 
3 J. de e p. 476. 2 5 red. vol. xi. 
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tonſpicuouſly appeared; for, when the admiral di- 


tected his men to prepare for an engagement, they 


poſitively refuſed to fight againſt their favorite earl, 


who was thus enabled to reach in er the Place be 
his deftination. 


When the queen found that there was Kea to 123 


pect an invaſion from the fugitive nobles, ſhe gave 


ſtrict injunctions for the guard of the coaſts, and en- 


couraged the commiſſioners to proceed with ſeverity 


againſt the partiſans of the duke of York: The in- 
habitants of Kent, who were known to be attached to 
that nobleman, were alarmed at the proſpect of ruin; 


and therefore difpatched meſſen gers to tlie confederate 
lords at Calais; tequeſting them to come over without 
delay, and protect their adherents from the malice of 


the court; an invitation with which they were diſpoſed 


to comply 3; 
A ſquadron having been ordered to ſail Hh 84. 


wich, not only to convoy the duke of Somerſet from 


Guiſnes to England, where his preſence was deſired by 
the queen, but alſo to watch the motions of the mal- 


content nobles, the earl of Warwick air his uncle, 


Before its 
ſk engage- 


the lord Fauconberg, to attack the royal! 
departure from the harbour: After a 


ment, Fauconberg defeated the eriemy, ods Mont- 
fort, the commanding officer, and ſent him with ſome 


naval prizes to Calais. 

Being aſſured of a favorable reception i in Kent, War- 
wick ſailed from Calais to Sandwich, accompanied by 
his father and the earl of March, and about 1500 


ſoldiers. - Proceeding to Canterbury, he was rein- 


forced by ſuch a number of provincials, that his army 


amounted to 40,000 men before he reached London 5, 


13. Hall. 1 1 PA Whethataſtede.— all, -Stow. 
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p. When he had arrived at the gates of the city, he was 
| July z. admitted by the inhabitants without heſitation z- and; in 
= meeting of the clergy and the principal citizens at St. 
PauPs church, he gave a detail of the various inſtances | 
of oppreffion and miſgovernment which had characte- 
riſed the reign of Henry, and declared that he and 
his aſſociates had no other aim than to aſſiſt the people 
in procuring a redreſs of enormous grievances and a 
reformation of flagrant abuſes. _ ; 
The king was at Coventry when his adverſaries 
landed in Kent; and his friends had not been idle in 
: levying an army for his defence. Advancing to North- 
ampton, he was informed of the approach of the 
- earls of March and Warwick, who, having left the 
earl of Saliſbury: to defend the metropolis againſt lord 
Scales, conſtable of the Tower, had ſet out with 25,000 
men to meet the royaliſts. By the advice of the arch- | 
biſhop of Canterbury, and other prelates who had 
joined the army of the mal- contents, the two earls 
ſent a meſſage to Henry, requeſting that he would 
permit them to confer with him, and would give hoſ- 
tages for their perſonal, ſafety. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the biſhop of Hereford, diſſuaded the king 
from liſtening to the infidious overtures of rebels; and 
both parties prepared for an engagement. The battle 
was commenced with all the fury of inveterate ani 
July 10. moſity; and, notwithſtanding the treachery of lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, who revolted to the confederates at 
the beginning of the action, and aſſiſted them in for- 


eing the entrenchments of the royaliſts, the latter be- 4 
haved with great ſpirit and alacrity, till the extraordinary WM 
efforts ofthe enemy at length overpowered all oppoſition. W 1 
The earls had given orders to their men to ſpare none 1 
of the nobility or gentry ; in conſequence of which, 


te duke of e the carl of Shrewſbury, the 
Co 0: 5 | lords 
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tords Beaumont and 8 ang 4 conſiderable 
number of knights and eſquires, loſt their lives. Some 


uſands of common men were allo ſlain or drowned ; 
and many priſoners were taken. The queen, diſcou- 


raged by this defeat, and apprehenſive of falling into 
the hands of her enemies, fled fr om 6920 ſcene of action ; 


with her ſon and a ſmall retinue 
The king had remained in his tent ic ding che battle; 


and he was there found by the victorious nobles, bß 


whom he was treated with ceremonious reſpect. 


Having continued ſome days in Northampton, to re- 


freſh their troops, they triumphantly marched to Lon- 


don with their royal captive. The Tower had been 


beſieged by the earl of Saliſbury in their abſence, and 


it ſurrendered within three days after their return. 


Lord Scales, the governor, dreading the reſentment of 


the oppoſite party, endeavoured to eſcape by water to 


Weſtminſter, that he might take refuge in the abbey; 
but the watermen, being in the intereſt of the Yorkiſts, 
did not ſcruple to murder him. Inſtead of diſcounte- 


nancing ſuch barbaricy, the ſucceſsſul party ſtimu- 


lated the rage of the populace againſt the friends of 


the houſe of Lancaſter, many of whom were plundered, 


while others were put to death 17. 


While an inteſtine War was raging in the heart of 


England, the marches were infeſted with the arms of 
James II. king of Scotland. Some hiſtorians affirm, 


that he had embarked in an alliance with the duke of 


Vork; others aſſert, that the Engliſh monarch encou- 
raged him to the enterpriſe which he now undertook, 
and which was the fiege of Roxburgh, becauſe it was 
garriſoned by Yorkiſts. But it is probable that he was 
prompted to take arms merely by the opportunity which 


156. 3 de Whethamſtee, p· 479—48 saw, . 409.— Hall. 
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A.D. offered itſelf for the recovery of Roxburgh and Ber, 
12 wick, while the Engliſh were involved in civil commo. 
tions. Regardleſs of a truce which ſubſiſted between him 
gh and Henry, he inveſted Roxburgh; and reduced thetown 


with facility byt the ſtrength of the caſtle baffled his C 


aſfaults. During the ſiege, one of his own pieces of ar- 


 tillery ſuddenly burſt, and threw a ſplinter againſt him | 
with ſuch vjolenee, as to put a ſpeedy end tohis life. The 
_ geath of this prince did-not diſcourage the Scots from 
2 continuance of the ſiege, which they proſecuted with . 
ſuch vigor, that, before an order iſſued by Henry, 
after the battle of Northampton, for the march of an 
army to the relief of the garriſon, had taken effect, 
the caftle was ſurrendered to the new king, James IL 


| A boy of fix years of age, who had been brought i into 


camp after his father's deceaſe, As this fortreſs 
bas frequently been an object of contention” between 
the Engliſh and Scots, it was now demoliſhed by the 
captors, who cloſed the Fampaign with an inroad i intq 
Northumberland“, 2258 | 
As ſoon as the duke of York had receiyed the agrec- 
able information of the victory at Northampton, he 
prepared for his return from Ireland, with a determi- 
nation of making a formal claim of the Engliſh crown. | 
Having landed in Cheſhire, he proceeded to London, 
where he arrived on the third day after the opening of 
A parliament which had been ſummoned at the defire of 
his friends. The firſt queſtion of i importance agitated in | 
this aſſembly was the propriety « of repealing : all the acts 
of the parliament which had met in the preceding 
year at Coventry, As few of the commons who then 
dock their ſeats had been lawfully elected, the influence 
pf the crown having been exerted witch ſucceſs i in point« 
x0! out the members who Were to be retuined, it was 
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now condemned as an illegal meeting, and it's priverts | 


ings were annulled. 


The arrival of the duke of York was 3 followed 2 


by an extraordinary ſcene. Notwithſtanding the tur- 
dulence of the times, a claim to the crown was diſ- 


cuſſed in parliament with as much temper and mode- 


ration as if it had been an indifferent part of the national 
| buſineſs. After a pompous parade through the city, 


the duke repaired to Weſtminſler-hall hh entering 


the chamber in which the peers were aſſembled, he ap- 
proached the throne, and placed his hand on the 


cuſhion, where he ſuffered it to remain for ſome time, 
in ſeeming expeQation of being invited by the lords to 
take his ſeat as their lawful ſovereign. A profound 
filence enſued, which was at length interrupted by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked Richard whether 


duke was diſconcerted at this interrogatory, and an- 
ſwered, with an appearance of great agitation, that 


he did not intend to pay his reſpects to the king. The 


every individual in the kingdom owed ſubmiſſion to 


him, rather than he to any other perſon, On hearing 


this reply, the primate quitted the aſſembly, and com- 


municated to the king the declaration of his rival 


and the duke himſelf immediately retired. After an 
interval of ſome days, Richard preſented to the parlia- 


ment a formal demand of the crown, founded on his 


OR. 16. 


lineal deſcent from Lionel duke of Clarence, elder 


brother of John of Ghent, the great-grandfather of 


che reigning prince v. The lords having communicated 


” this 


19. The genealogy of che duke of York may he thus briefly Rated. 
The third fon of Edward III. was Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Cla - 


rence, whoſe ſole heir was his daughter Philippa, who eſpouſed Ed - 


mund Mortimer earl of March. Roger earl of March, ſon and heir 
of Philippa and Edmund, had the following iſſue; Edmund, Roger, 


Fe and Anne; the three firſt of whom having died without off. 


5 55 eng 
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this claim to Henry, he ordered it to be referred to the 
judges, who excuſed themſelves from giving any opi- 


nion with regard to an affair which, they ſaid, was 
above their cogniſance, The king deſired the peers to 
make uſe of every argument by which his title could 


juſtly be defended againſt the pretenſions of the new 


claimant; and, when they had called to their aid the 


moſt conſiderable members of the lower houſe, they 
commenced the diſcuſſion of the very important buſi- 
neſs which had been fubmitted. to their inveſtigatign. - 

The debates continued for fix ſucceſſive days; and 
1 arguments by which the friends of Henry, and © 


thoſe of the duke, ſupported their reſpective opinions, 


were chiefly of the following complexion. The advo- 


_ cates for the right of the former maintained, that the 


acquieſcence of Edmund earl of March in the ſove- 


reignty « of Henry IV. debarred that nobleman and his 
kindred from the future aſſertion of a claim which he 
had relinquiſhed ; that, even if the claim of the firſt 


monarch of the houſe of Lancaſter had not been ſtrictly 


valid, it had been ſanctioned by the aſſent of parlia- 
Sa and the general concurrence of the nation; that 
repeated ſtatutes had been enacted in favor of the Lan- 
| caſtrian ſucceſſion that the continuance of the crown 


; ſpring, the 8 bs to their fiſter Anne. This lady, "A : 


ing married to Richard earl of Cambridge, the ſon of Edmund of | 
Langley, duke of York (fifth ſon of the third Edward), had by him 
Richard ſ urnamed Plantagenet, the preſent claimant of the crown, who 
ſucceeded his uncle Edward in the dykedop of York. Thus, though 


the duke, by his father's ſide, was poſterior in ſuccceſſion to the de- 


ſcendants of John of Ghent, who was the elder brother of Edmund of 


Langley, he derived from his mother all the rights of the duke of 


Clarence; and, as no iſſue remained of the two eldeſt ſons of Ed 
ward III. he, being the repreſentative of that monarch's third ſon, 
was the lawſul heir of the crown, in preference to Henry VL the 
e of Edw ard's fourth ſon jon of Ghent, OH 


© fy LI. | 
* g | In 


— 


in that family for the ſpace of ſixty years had given it 


26778 > T0 


a preſcriptive right, the violation of which would not 
only wear an aſpect of injuſtice, but would be attended 


with dangerous conſequences; that, if any miſchief 


had reſulted from the excluſion of the poſterity of 


— 


To theſe arguments, which carried ſome weight, 
the-royaliſts added others that were frivolous and ab- 
ſurd. They maintained, that, as the duke's father, 

the earl of Cambridge, had been attainted, the fon 

was incapacitated from inheriting either through him 
or any other anceſtor; but that attainder had been re- 
verſed by parliament. It was alſo ſtated by the Lan- 
caſtrian party, that Henry IV. had deduced his claim, 


duke Lionel, it was now too late to repair it, and the 
remedy propoſed would be warſe than the diſeaſe; 
that it was a groſs act of perjury in the duke of Vork 
to advance a claim which he had indirectly renounced 
in his oaths of fealty to the preſent king; that, after ſo 
long an acquieſcence of the people in the ſway of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, they would be inclined to conſider 
the dyke as one whoſe rights were extinct, and the 


realm would conſequently be expoſed, by his elevation, 


to the danger of thoſe inteſtine diſorders which would 


reſult from the attempts of a mere pretender. 


Bal: 
1450. 


by the mother's fide, from Edmund earl of Lancaſter, 


Richard's claim was leſs valid than that of the king, as 
the former derived his right through a female; an argu- 
ment which required no other anſwer than that 
female ſucceſſion had never been diſcountenanced by the 
laws or cuſtoms of this kingdom, except in the ſeventh 
year of Henry TV. who had procured an a& for en- 
wg the ſucceſſion on Ky: heirs male ; a limitation 


which 


whom he affirmed to have been elder brother to Ed- | 
ward I. but this was well known to have been a fabri- | 
cation of John of Ghent. It was further. aſſerted, that 


nts 
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2 2 which had fo diſpuſted the commons, that they had | 


obtained a repeal of the ſtatute. The ſame party al-. 
leged, that the duke had always borne the arms of Ed- 
mund of Langley, duke of York, inſtead of thoſe of 
the duke of Clarence, which, they ſaid, he ought to have 
borne, if he had intended to claim the crown as 


the heir of the latter prince; an objection which was 


eaſily refuted, by obſe rving, that the uſe or diſuſe of 
particular armorial bearings could not affect the rights 
of blood, and that the ſame motives which had in- 
duced Richard to ſuffer his claim to lie dormant Tor a 
Ame, had prompted him to neglect the arms of the 
family from which he derived his pretenſions. 2 
The more weighty allegations of the Lancaſtrians 
produced, from the faytors of the duke's claim, the 
following replies: : that the compliance of Edmund 


Kerl of March with the uſurpation of Henry of Bo- 


lingbroke, was 2 matter of neceſſity rather than of 
choice, and aroſe from the  impraQticability of ſtem- 
ming a tide which ran with ſuch violence in favor of 
that pretender; that, even if that nobleman had volun- 
tarily renounced his right, his dereliction of it was 
not obligatory on his heirs ; that the aſſent of the le- 
giſlature to the fourth Henry's demand of the crown 
was rather the effect of violent precipitation than the 
. confequence of 2 regular choige, or of a temperate 
- diſcuſſion of his claim; that though, when he had 
once fixed himſelf on the throne, his influence, and 
the lawful heir's neglect, had procured the entail bf 
the crown on his iſſue, ſuch acts might juſtly be 
| abrogated by a ſucceeding parhament, when the per- 
| ſon whoſe right had been invaded ſhould claim his in- 
| heritance 3 ; that the long enjoyment of the crown by 
the Lancaſtrian line could not ſanction what was ori- 
| ginall n uſurpation, 0 or defeat the ſuperior right of 
1 | other 


wv 
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other elaimants; that the e Which * A. D. | 


flow from a recognition of the claim of the duke of 


York were leſs likely to be pernicious than the prece- 
dent which the continuance of the crown in the pre- 


ſent family would afford; for the ejection of the de- 
ſcendant of an uſurper would tend to ſecure the natio- 
nal peace, by convineing the public, that future at- 
tempts to invade the throne would not be countenanced; 


whereas the moſt alarming convulſions might ariſe 


from ſuffering the preſent ſovereign to remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the royal dignity, after 3 formal claim had 


been adduced by the unqueſtionable heir of blood; 


that it was never too late to remedy an abuſe or a 


grievance, the long continuance of an -uſurpation 


| tending only to render it a more deciſive precedent for 


a ſimilar invaſion of the rights of inheritance ; that the - 


. oaths repeatedly taken by the duke of York to Henry 


were extorted by the neceſſity of complying with the 
ruling powers, till an opportunity ſhould offer for the 


vindication of his claim; that he had ſworn fealty to 


Henry as king, while his own pretenſions were un- 


aſſerted; but that, when be had found a fayorable 
conjuncture for declaring himſelf king de jure, the al- 

legiance which he had vowed to the king de facts 
was neceſſarily annulled by the demonſtration of the 


imperfect claims of the latter; that the ſuppoſed right 


which the people would aſcribe to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, as the friends of that party affirmed, on ac. ' 
count of it's long poſſeſſion of royalty, would never 


prompt them to ſo pertinaciqus an oppoſition to the 


claims of the houſe of Vork, of the validity of which _ 
the ſmalleſt degree of reflexion would convince them, 
as to afford any real grounds for the apprehenſion of 


civil broils; and that the ſhadow of preſcriptive right - 


would quickly vaniſh from the eyes: of conſiderate 


perſons, 


* 
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perſons, and give wy to: the _ baſ is of ey 
ſucceſhon. „„ 5 
When this momentous controverſ y had hs amply 

| diſcuſſed, the danger of . expelling Henry from the 
_ throne, and the inſecurity which ſuch a meaſure would 
give to thoſe numerous individuals who had received 
grants from the Lancaſtrian kings (grants which the 
houſe of Vork might be induced to repeal as the acts 
of uſurpers), operated ſo ſtrongly on the minds of the 
peers, that they propoſed a compromiſe of the diſpute 
between the king and the duke. Few perſons who 

poſſeſſed the power and the influence of Richard, would 
kave ſcrupled to take a deciſive advantage of the con- 
ſternation which the late victory had diffuſed among 
the royaliſts, and to aſſume a ſovereignty due by here- 
| ditary. right. The king was in the haads of his rival ; 
the queen and her ſon were fugitives ; many of the 
principal Lancaſtrians had either been ſlain or taken 
priſoners; and no inſuperable difficulties ſeemed to 
obſtruct the completion of the duke's deſire of ſwaying 
the ſceptre of his anceſtors. But his extraordinary mo- | 
deration induced him to ſubmit to the offered compro- _ 
miſe, and to defer the aſſumption of a crown which 
a more reſolute hand would have readily graſped. 
3 determination of the lords on this ſubject pur- 
ported, that the title of the duke of Vork was inde- 
feaſible; but, to avoid the inconveniencies which 
might enſue from the depoſition of a prince who had 
been acknowledged as king for the ſpace of thirty- 
eight years, they propoſed that Henry ſhould continue 
to enjoy the crown till his death, and that it ſhould 
then devolve on the duke and his heirs. With the con- 
currence of the king and the duke, a bill founded on 


08. 31. this propoſition was introduced, and received the ſanc- 


115 of the * ature. This act ordained, that the 
| ' reigning 


COR LY LY 3 a 


* 
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| reigning ſovereign ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of--- 
king during his natural life; that the duke of York, 
without prejudice ro his own right, ſhould acknow- 


ledge him as his liege lord; that Richard ſhould hence- 
forward be reputed and ſtyled heir apparent of the 


crown, and ſhould ſucceed to it after the death or the 


reſignation of Henry ; ; that he ſhould immediately re- 


ceive grants of eſtates of the yearly value of 10,000 


marks; that all the peers ſhould take an oath to main- 
tain his ſucceſſion ; that an attempt againſt his life 


ſhould be deemed high treaſon; that he and his ſons 
ſhould bind themſelves by oath: not to impair the pre- 


eminence, or ſhorten the days, of the king; and that 


all acts of the preſent and the two laſt kings for the 


ſettlement of the ſuceeſſion ſnould be repealed ??. Af- 


ter this ſtatute had paſſed, the duke of York, and his 


two eldeſt fons, repaired to the houfe of lords, and 


_ ſwore that they would faithfully adhere to the conven- 
tion, while the king ſhould continue to obſerve it. On 
the following day, the reconciliation was publicly cele- 


brated by a proceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, where 
3 Henry and the leaders of the York party aſſiſted at 


divine ſervice. A few days afterwards, the duke was 
proclaimed ä ppt of the Fe apa . of the 
crown. 3 
While the . of BY: mine wore” ſo 
pacific an aſpect, a ſtorm impended from the north. 


9 


The haughty and ambitious Margaret could not tamelß 
ſubmit to the excluſion of her ſon from the ſucceſſion, 


and of herſelf. from the participation of royal power. 
After the unfortunate battle of Northampton, ſhe had 


eſcaped to the caſtle of Harlech, in Merionethſhire, 


and thence into Scotland, loſing by the way her trea- 


ſures and her jewels: Though politely received by the 


20. Rot. Parl. 39 Hen. VI, 


Scots, 


* * 
1 f : 
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N. D. Scots, ſhe could not procure any aſſiſtance from them, 
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except the ſervice of a few volunteers; and therefore 
had recourſe to the northern ſubjects of England, 


from whom ſhe met with a ready aid. The duke of 


York, apprelienſive of her intrigues, ſent : an order to 


her, in the king's name, to return to court with her 


ſon, that he might have an opportunity of watching 
her conduct, and of counteracting her arts. But ſhe 
diſregarded this mandate, and continued to levy forces 


for reſcuing her huſband from the trammels of the 


York party, and revenging the attempt to exclude her 


ſon from his inheritance. Sho was joined by the earl of 
. Northumberland, and other nobles of the north; and 


the provincials flocked to her ſtandard with ſuch 
alacrity, that ſhe was ſoon at the head of an * of 
18,000 men **. 

The duke of York, not ee by the report of the 
queen's preparations, | reſolved to undertake a perſonal 
expedition againſt her, in hopes of chaſtiſing her pre- 
ſumption by a ſpeedy diſcomfiture of her forces. He 
ſent his ſon, the earl of March, to the borders of Wales, 
with directions to levy an army, and take the firſt op- 
portunity of joining him; and having committed the 
care of the king to the duke of Norfolk and the earl 
of Warwick, he advanced to the northward with the 


_ earls of Rutland and Salifbury, and an inconſiderable 


body-of troops- When he had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Wakefield, the number of his — 


1 hardly exceeded 5000. 


Margaret, at this criſis, Sued herſelf with 
great prudence and activity. Having gained intelligence 


df che ſmallneſs of the duke's force, and of his expec- 
tation of being joined by the earl of March, the re- 
41 to . him to an engagement before the 


| n. — 


accom- 


I= 


 2ccompliſhment of the propoſed junction. She march- 
ed from York; and encamped between Wakefield and 
the caſtle of Sandal, which Richard then oceupied. 


191 
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Here he might have remained in ſafety till the arrival 


of his ſon; and the earl of Saliſbury, and other officers 
of his army, ſtrongly adviſed him to wait that 


event. But his confidence in the valor and expe- 


lenge of the enemy. He made a fierce attack on the 
main body of the queen's troops, commanded by the 


rience of his ſoldiers, and his reflexions on the diſ- 
grace of being braved by an army headed by a 
woman, hurried him into the field; to accept the chal- 
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duke of Somerſet, who had lately returned from the | 


continent; but the engagement had ſcarcely com- 


menced, when two of Margaret's divifions, which he 


had not hitherto diſcovered, ruſhed from their conceal 
ment, and ſurrounded his ſmall hoſt, As little pro- 


bability now appeared of victory or of eſcape, the un- 
fortunate Yorkiſts fought with all the rage of deſpair; 
and their leader diſplayed the moſt gallant intrepidity. 


Being overpowered by numbers; he loſt his life in 


the field; and 2800 of his adherents ſhared his fate; 


while, of the remainder of his _ the en Part 
were made prifoners ** 


Among the ban of the queen, the lord: Clifford 


was diſtinguiſhed by his deeds. of ſlaughter. After 


having ſeen numbers fall by his own hand in the battle, 


he perceived the chaplain of the duke of York haſtening 


from the bloody ſcene with a young nobleman who had 


been intruſted to his care. As ſoon as he had learned 


that this was Richard's ſon, the carl of Rutland, his 
eyes ſparkled with the fury: of revenge, and he re- 


ſolved to ſacrifice this amiable and promiſing youth to 


23. Contin, Hiſt, Croyl. —Chronieles of Fabian, Hall, Grafton, 


9 | | the 
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A p. the manes of his, father, who had fallen at St. Alban! 's 
eee by the weapons of the Yorkilts. Regarding neither 
le entreaties of the chaplain, nor the ſupplications of 
the deſtined victim, he plunged his dagger into the 

earl's heart. As he was roaming over the field, he 

| afterwards diſcovered the corpſe of the duke himſelf 

and, with impotent and unmanly vengeance, cut off 

the head, crowned it in deriſion with a paper diadem, 

fixed it on a ſpear, and preſented it to the victorious 

| queen, who * it to be wenne en the walls of 


c ; * eg OE 4 | 
. "Il taken! in this exhibit were 
5 | "draw with great inhumanity. The earl of Saliſbury 


was conducted to Pontefract, and there beheaded, at 
the deſire of the populace. Several other captives of 
diſtinction ſuffered the ſame puniſhment for their ad- 
herence to the York party. Theſe ſanguinary acts pro- 
duced ſevere retaliations from the Vorkiſts; but, if 

the duke had ſurvived, his humanity would not Have | 

countenanced ſuch ungenerous revenge. 5 

The fate of the duke of York was greatly * | | 

He was a nobleman of the moſt amiable qualities; and, = 

if he did not poſſeſs brilliant talents, his underſtand- | 

ing was ſound and comprehenfive. He was mild, 


| 

humane, and liberal; and the innate goodneſs of his ] 

heart ſeems to have been the principal cauſe of that ; 

moderation of his public conduct which bordered on t 

political timidity. Though he haſtened the period of b 

bis life by his raſhneſs, he was in general diſtinguiſhed y 

by prudence, judgment, and eireumſpection. He had n 

- ſeat degree of perſonal courage, and no inconſider- f. 

5 able knowledge of the military art, as practiſed in © 
* 


23. Whethamſtede, who was abbot of St. Alban's in this reign, 
/ affirms, that the duke of Vork was taken alive, placed on an ant- . 
hill by way of throne, crowned with a wreath of — inſulted with 
| ſcorvful languagey _ then — | 
55 thoſe 


il 
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Hole * Had he Lived to wear the crown, he would; 


in all probability, have proved an excellent king; cer- 
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tainly a much better ſovereign than his cruel, ws ha | 


ous, and voluptuous font: - 
The levies of the earl of March (tow duke of York) 


had produced the rendezvous bf a reſpectable army at 


A. Dr 
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Gloceſter, when he received intelligence of his father's 


death. Though he lamented the loſs of ſuch a parent, 


his grief was allayed by the attractive proſpect of the 


ſpeedy poſſeſſion of a crown; which his ſanguine and 


enterpriſing diſpoſition prompted him to conſider as 


waiting only for his graſp. 'The ſtrong paſſions of am- 
bition and revenge impelled him to immediate action; 


and he began his march from Gloceſter, with a view 


of intercepting the queen in her progreſs towards the 


capital. He ſoon met with an opportunity of renewing 


the exertion of thoſe military talents by which he had al- 


ready, though not yet nineteen years of age; acquired a 


high reputation. Being informed that Jaſper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, (the king's uterine brother) was ad- 
vancing with an army of Welſh, reinforced by a body 
of Iriſh under James | Butler, earl of Ormond and 


Wiltſhire, the young duke reſolved to give battle to 


theſe enemies, before they ſhould be enabled to join 
Margaret. He approached them at Mortimer's-Croſs, 
in the county of Hereford, where a bloody conflict 


enſued. The forces of the two earls, being inferior, 


Feb. 24 


both iti number and diſcipline, . to thoſe of the duke, 


were quickly put to the rout, with the flaughter of 
near 4000 of their number. The vanquiſhed earls fled 
from the field; and, if they had not effected their ef 
cape, they would immediately have met with the fate 
which the moſt diſtinguiſhed priſoners taken on this 


„ Hall Grafton, —Holiuſhed: | 


vor. IV. . 0 GBccaſion 
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occaſion ſuffered from the vindictive Hicks of of the new 


leader of the York party 


Though Margaret was alarined at the news of this 
diſcomfiture of her'adherents, ſhe did not give way to 
uſeleſs dejection, but” proſecuted with: diligence her 
march to London, of which the hoped to gain-poſleſ- 
ſion before the arrival of the duke of York. As a great 


part of her army conſiſted of the rude inhabitants of 


the northern counties, whom ſhe had drawn to her 
banners by the promiſt of a full licence to plunder the 


diſtricts to the ſouthward of the Trent, their march 
was attended with a courſe of furious ravages. When 
the had reached St. Alban's, ſhe found the earl of War- 


wick ready to receive her. That nobleman had levied 
an army to prevent her from gaining the metropolis; ; 


and bringing the paſſive king with him, he now en- 


Ech. 17. countered: the troops of Margaret. The battle, how- 


ever, was not general; for the main body-of the earl's 
troops, intimidated*by the defeat of his van-guard, and 


ſeduced by the treachery of ſome of the- officers, fled 


without ſtriking 2 blow. This deſertion completed 
the queen's victory; and above 2000 of the Yorkiſts 
were ſhin. Warwick, by his prudent conduct, ſe- 


N eured à retreat to himſelf and his principal officers**. 


The king; during the battle, had been left under 
the care of the lord Bonneville, who, when he per- 


| ceived the rout of his friends, would have ſought re- 


25. One of Fa 1 enn Edward erde e th be beheaded 


- "after this battle, was Owen Tudor, to whom Catharine of France, the 


-widow'of Henry V. had given her hand. Though her ſon Henry VI. 
vas diſpleaſed at the inequality of the match, Tudor being only # 
private gentleman of Wales, he beſtowed various marks of favor on 


the children whom ſhe had by him. The eldeſt of theſe, Edmund 


| ear] of Richmond, was the father of Henry VII. 3 j 


7 


* } de Whethamſtede, P. 49 7499+ 


fuge 
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fage' in flight, had not Henry prevailed « on him to remain 
in the royal tent, under a promiſe of complete ſafety. 
But ſuch was the contempt with which this monarch 


195 
A. D. 
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was treated by his arrogant queen, that his aſſurances | 


to Bonneville were totally diſregarded. For, as ſoon 
as ſhe had recovered the poſſeſſion of her huſband's 


perſon, ſhe ordered that nobleman to be beheaded'z 


while Henry, whoſe feelings were not very acute, 


tamely endured this groſs affront. Sir Thomas Kyriel, 


who had alſo continued with the king ſhared the fate 
of Bonneville“. 


When the citizens of Bonden were appriſed of the 


queen's ſucceſs at St. Alban's, they apprehended a 

ſpeedy viſit from her victorious troops; and, if ſhe | 
had preſented ] herſelf at their gates ſoon after the bat= 

x tle, their conſternation. would perhaps have impelled g 

tem to ſubmiſſion: | But her licentious ſoldiers were 
ſo intent on plundering the country, that ſhe found it 
impracticable to keep them in obedience 3 and before 

ſſme had an opportunity of marching to the capital, ſhe 

| received the unwelcome information that the earl of 

Warwick, having re- aſſembled his fugitive troops, had 

joined the duke of Vork at Chipping - Norton; and that | 

| theſe noblemen, with an army ſuperior to that which 

| ſhe commanded, were haſtily advancing towards her, 

to take revenge for the late defeat of the Yorkiſts. 

Unwilling to engage them before ſhe had procured 

_ | ample reinforcements, ſhe retreated with the king to 
| the northward. The duke did not think proper to 

_ purſue his enemies, but continued his route to London, 

which he entered amidſt the general acclamations F 

th the inhabitants. The j joy with which he was received, - 

| encouraged him to attempt, without delay, the execu- 

5 of the deſign which he had formed of expelling 
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Henry from the throne, and claiming the royal dignity : 
for himſelf. He was not inclined to adopt thoſe ſcru- 


ples, or purſue thoſe cautious meaſures, by which his 


father had diſtinguiſhed his conduct. He reſolved to 


make a formal appeal to the public on the juſtneſs 
| of his claim to the immediate poſſeſſion of the crown, 

and, from the great popularity of his perſon, he enter- 
tained no doubt of ſucceſs. 


- Multitudes having reſorted to the duke's ſtandard 


from Kent, Eſſex, and the neighbouring counties, the 


lord Fauconberg was directed to ſound the ſentiments 


Hof the populace with regard to Edward's immediate 
Mar, * : 


aſſumption of the crown. That nobleman muſtered a 


_ conſiderable body of Yorkiſts in the fields of Clerken- 


well, and an harangue was made to the ſpectators, 


ho were extremely numerous, by George. Nevil 


biſhop of Exeter, nephew to Fauconberg, and brother 


to the earl of Warwick. The prelate expatiated on 


the indubitable right of Edward to the crown, and on 


Henry's violation of the late convention, by attempt- 


ing, through the medium of his queen, to deprive the 
houſe of York of the ſucceſſion. Being aſked whe- 


ther they were willing to acquieſce in the continuance ' 


of Henry's ſovereignty, the auditors replied 1 in the ne- 
gative; and when they were deſired to give their opi- 


nion whether Edward duke of York ought to be per- 


mitted to reign over them, as the agreement Had 


been inftinged on the part of the king, they anſwer- 
ed in the * with teſtimonials of the warmeſt 


| applauſe **. 


. | Fl 


This tumultuary aſſent to tr claim i of Edward was 
ſucceeded by the deliberations of a great council on the 


| ſame ſubjet. At this meeting, which took place at 


$2” Contin, Hiſt CropL—Stow,—Hal 
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5 Baynard's caſtle, all the nobles and prelates who hap- 


pened to be at London, as well as the moſt reſpectable 


citizens, aſſiſted. After a ſhort diſcuſſion, it was re- 
ſolved, that Henry of Lancaſter, by concurring in an 
- attempt to violate the agreement between him and the 
'York family, had forfeited all the benefit of that treaty 7 
and that, according to the ſtipulations then concluded, 
the crown had devolved on Edward, the heir of 
Richard duke of York. In conſequence of this de- 
termination, the young duke was requeſted by the 
members of the aſſembly to aſſume the exerciſe of 
royalty. He anſwered their requeſt by an apology for 
his youth and want of political experience, by a de- 
fire of their advice in the diſcharge of the arduous 
taſk of government, and by a declaration of his inten- 
tions of executing his new department according to 
the dictates of juſtice and equity, On the following 
day, he repaired to St. Paul's cathedral, whence, after 
the celebration of Te Deum, he proceeded with royal 
pomp to Weſtminſter-hall. Here he took his ſeat on 
the throne, and, with graceful eloquence, ſtated the 


foundation on which his title ſtood. Having received 


the general recognition of thoſe who were preſent, and 
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Mar. 4. ; 


made the uſual offering at{the altar of the abbey- church, 


as well as at the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, he 


was proclaimed king of England by the ſtyle of Ed- 


ward IV. Returning to London by water, he reſided 
in the biſhop's palace, (where the ſovereigns were ac- 


cuſtomed to lodge in their occaſional viſits ta the city), 


| till the preparations of his enemies ain called him 
into the field *. © 4 

HNere we may cloſe the * of Henry VI. Sa | 

we ſhall find that he afterwards recovered. his throne 


29. J. de Whethamftde, p. 511514 —Graſton, | 
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5 "4 D, for a ſhort interval. The portrait of this prince res 
1 er. quires not a long delineation, the features being ſo 
tame and inſignificant, as to preſent no object worthy 
of contemplation. His capacity was ſo weak, that he 
was wholly unqualified for the direction of the con- 
cerns of ſovereignty, His diſpoſition was too placid for 
- _ the violent ſcenes which the nation exhibited- in that 
| tumultuous and ferocious age. He did not poſſeſs ſuf. - 
ficient genius or dexterity to ſteer the veſſel of govern- 
ment through a tranquil ſea; much leſs was he cal- 
culated for preſiding at the helm amidſt the blaſts of 
Faction and the ſtorms of political conteſt. He was ſo 
facile and obſequious, that he acquieſced in eyery mea- 
| ſure which was La e by his queen or his er 


EX The unpopularity of his n aroſe not from his own 
5 1 poſitive acts, but from the imprudent or arbitrary pro- 


ceedings of Margaret and her favorites. In their hands, 
his mildneſs of temper, was converted into oppreſſion; 
1 huis weakneſs became an engine of tyranny; and his 
nnmmnmname was proſtituted to acts which he never would 
2 have countenanced, if he had been endued with a ſpi- 
Tit to reſiſt the artful ſuggeſtions of his counſellors. 
In his private deportment, he was diſtinguiſhed by 
temperance and chaſtity, by affability, patience, cha- 
: rity, compaſſion, and the whole train of the milder 
virtues. He was remarkably devout, and was attach- 
ed to all the exterior forms of religion; he was ſtrongly 
infected with the ſuperſtition of the times; and was, 
58 Js in every reſpect, more calculated for the humble ſeclu- 
ſiion of a monaſtic cell, than for the heights of regal 
tration. The parade of a court was leſs pleaſing to 
5 him than the delights of private meditation; and he 
never ſeemed more happy than when he was engaged 


* 
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in 2 Ho or in the peruſal of the e eran⸗ A. D. 
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- 


gelic records. | | ; 


30. This monarch, about ths, middle of his ied, founded | King + 
College in Cambridge ; and he was alſo the founder of the well- 


known ſeminary of Eton in Inn he W ne a ny 
e _ 5 | 
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Eduard de feats the e at 8 — " WM 
ry VI. bis queen, and his chief adherents, are at- 
Tainted by Parliament. Ide Scots afferd protection 10 
the exiled Henny. — Margaret of Anjou invades Eng- 
land. Several engagements enſue” between her troops 
and theſe of Edward. Henry is 2 7 bis ene mies, 
and confined in the Tower: | 


„ E. elevation x Edward to 6s Sucks was evi⸗ 


dently an irregular meaſure, If he conceived that 
Henry's behaviour had deprived him of all title to any 


further benefit from the late act of ſettlement, it was 


> His duty to have appealed to the parliament on the ſub; 


ject. Though his claim was preferable to that of the 


Lancaſtrian family, yet, as he had concurred with his 


father in ſubmitting to the parliamentary award, it was 
not for him to determine whether Henry had infringed 
his part of the agreement, particularly as it was diffi- 
cult to, prove tat this prince had taken any ſteps to 


_ affiſt his queen againſt the late duke of York, in whoſe 
hands he then was a priſoner. It may be concluded, 


indeed, that Henry ſecretly wiſhed ſucceſs to the at-, 


tempts of Margaret; but his private inclinations did 


not form a ſufficient ground for aſſerting 1 that he had 


F 


violated the convention, ſtill lefs for expelling him from 


the throne i in ſo precipitate a manner, 

The new king ſoon manifeſted that thirſt of human 
plood, of which his reign gave frequent demonſtrations. | 
A t tradeſman of the name of Walker having laid that 

- he 
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7 * make his ſon heir to the crotun (che hs of 


his own ſhop), Edward ordered him to be 5 to death 


AB. 


for this ſuppoſed reflexion on his title *,. The ex- 


tenuators of this pringe's eruelties pretend, that Walker 
was a faCtious partiſan of the houſe of Lancaſter ; but 


this aſſertion ary have not attempted to N by 


evidence. | 


Hearing that N of Anjou: was making 99 93 


ordinary efforts for the augmentation of her army, 
Edward laboured with equal diligence to procure 2 
force which might enable him to cope with her. On 
the third day after he had been proclaimed king, his 
enterpriſing friend the earl of Warwick began his 
march from London with a part of the army deſtined 
to act againſt the Lancaſtrians; and, in leſs than a 
ay from the departure of that nobleman, the active 


king ſet out at the head of his main body. The num 
ber of his followers increaſed as he proceeded; and, 


- when he arrived at Pontefract, his hoſt conſiſted of 


about 4 5,000 men. But a more numerous army waited 


to receive him; for Margaret, i in a rendezvous at York, 
had muſtered 60,000 men, who. were commanded by 
: the duke of Somerſet *. _ 

Edward, defirous of fecuring ts paſs of Ferry- 
bridge on the Are, detached a party, under the lord 


Fitz-Walter, to take poſſeſſion of that poſt. Though b 


. this officer ſucceeded in the enterpriſe, he did not 
long enjoy his good fortune; being ſurpriſed by the 


Mar. 28. 


lord Clifford, and lain with the greater part of his de- 


tachment ?, 8 

That this unfortunate 8 might not diſcou- 
rage the Yorkiſts, the earl of Warwick rode up to the 

king, and expreſſed his unalterable reſolution to con- 


quer or die in his ſervice, ſealing his declaration with ' 


r. Graftod's Chronicle, —Stow, . Fabian, —Stow.—Hall 
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the blood of his horſe, * * he killed on the ſpot. 
Edward, with more ſober prudence, ordered procla- 
mation to be made through his camp, that all who 


| were dejected at the late diſaſter, or appalled by the 
5 apprehenſions of future danger, might depart in 


fafety ; that all who ſhould faithfully perform the duty 
of a ſoldier ſhould be amply rewarded ; but that, all 


| who ſhould henceforth continue in the army, and yet 


deſert him in the ſequel, ſhould be ſlaughtered without 


mercy by the remainder of his troops. This procla- 


mation had a good effect in removing the inglorious 
| dread of danger, and propagating among the Yorkiſts 


an univerſal determination of ſupporting the gallant 


youth whom they had recogniſed as their ſovereign. 
The misfortune ſuſtained at Ferry-bridge was ſoon 


| compenſated by the addreſs of lord Fauconberg, who, 

having paſſed the Are ſome miles above that ſtation, | 
| made a ſudden attack on Clifford and his troops, and 
defeated them after a briſk engagement, in which that 


nobleman, the moſt vindictive of all the enemies 12 


the houſe of Vork, Joſt his life “. 


Though the two ſkirmiſhes at N were 


2 attended with much bloodſhed, conſidering the ſmall 


number of the combatants, the ſlaughter was very 
4 trivial when compared with the extraordinary carnage 


conſequent on the general action which we are now to 


deſcribe. Between the villages of Towton and Sax- 


ton, about ten miles to the ſouth-weſt of York, the 
Mar. 29. 


hoſtile armies came to a dreadful colliſion. The bat⸗ 
tle commenced on the morning of Palm-Sunday, in 


| the midſt of a great fall of ſnow, which, being driven 


by the wind in the faces of the Lancaftrians, prevent-" : 


ed them from having a diſtinct perception of the enemy. 
The lord F auconberg, who commanded Edward' s van, 


4. canin. Hiſt. N 532. | | 
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reſolved to take advantage af this Tent. Ys order- | 


ed his archers to advance, difcharge a volley of ar- 
rows on the enemy, and then fall back. The troops 
of Henry, galled by theſe ſhafts, and concluding that 
their adverſaries were within reach, ſent forth a nume- 


rous flight of arrows, which fell feveral paces ſhort of 


the Yorkiſts, The latter now marched forward, and 


continued for a ſhort time to ply the foe with arrows, 


which did great execution. A cloſer fight then en- 
| ſued, the uſe of the bow being ſucceeded by that of 


1463, 


the ſword, the ſpear, and the battle-axe. Each party 5 


fought with extraordinary fierceneſs, as each wiſhed 


for a deciſive day, The victory remained undecided 
till the approach of evening, when the Lancaſtrians 

began to give way in every part of the field. As Ed- 
ward had previouſſy ordered his men to give no quarter, 


hat they might not be encumbered with priſoners, 


they made a horrible ſlaughter of their antagoniſts, as 
well in the purſuit as in the battle, Great numbers 


of the fugitives were drowned i in the river Wherfe, or 


in a ſmall but ſwollen ſtream called the Cocs5. 


How will the reader regret the prevalence of civil 


. diſcord, when we inform him, that, in this battle, 


and in the two ſkirmiſhes which preceded it, upwards | 


of 36,000 individuals are computed to have periſhed by 
the fury of their own countrymen | Though we have 
not learned the exact number of thoſe who fell on 
each fide, we find that a ſmall part of the aggregate 
loſs was ſuſtained by the Vorkiſts. Among thoſe who 
fell on the ſide of the vanquiſhed, were the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Dacres, 


Welles, and Willoughby, and many other nobles, | 


knights, and gentlemen, The earl of Devonſhire, being 


$. Contin. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 533.—]. de Whethamſtede, p. 516, 617. 
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taken priſoner, was conducted to Edward, who, reſent- 


ing the deſertion of that nobleman from the intereſts of 
the houſe of York, ordered him to be heheaded. Three 


other perſons, who fell into the hands of the con- 


queror, namely, the earl of Ormond, Sir William 


Hill, and Sir Thomas Fulford, were condemned by 


martial law to the ſame puniſhment *. f 


Henry had not attended his army in the field, but 


remained at York with his wife and ſon. When he 
was informed of Edward's victory, he prepared to 


make a haſty retreat from the fury of the enemy; and 


4 directing his courſe to the northward, arrived fafely 


In Scotland, accompanied not only by Margaret, but 


by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and others of 
his chief adherents. To engage the aſſiſtance of the 


Scottiſh regency againſt Edward, he agreed to reſtore 


the town and caſtle of Berwick to the minor king, 


Aprilzs. 


ſon and, a fiſter of James; and Margaret conceived. 


James III. and this ſurrender was executed without 
delay 7. A marriage was alſo propoſed between his 


hopes of deriving ſuch aid from the Scots as might 


enable her to triumph in her turn over the Yorkiſts. 


After the diſperſion of his enemies, Edward repair- 
ed to York» and gave immediate orders for the re- 


moval of his father's head from the walls, that it might 


be honorably interred with the body of that unfortu- 
nate prince. He ſolemniſed the following Eaſter in 
that city with a feſtivity in which the late important 


_ _vietory would naturally prompt him to indulge. He 


then proceeded to N ewcaſtle to receive the ſubmiſſions 


of the Northumbrians; and though the governors of 
ſome of the northern fortreſſes refuſed to acknowledge 
his authority, he poſtponed their reduction to another 


6. Stow, p. 475. —Hall. —Contin. Hiſt. cron. = 7. Rot, Parl. 
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opportunity, 
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opportunity, from an unwillingneſs to defer his coro- 


nation. Having left a body of forces at Newcaſtle, he 
returned to his capital, and was crowned at Weſtmin- 


ſter abbey. He ſummoned'a parliament to meet in 
the enſuing month; but, on the news of an attempt 


made by the Scots on Carliſle, it was prorogued to the 


# 
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autumn. The king, however, did not find it neceſſary 


to proceed to the north to check the invaders, as they 


ſoon retired within their own frontiers. He continued 
in the ſouthern parts of England, making occaſional | 
. progreſſes for redrefling the . 7 the war 


had produced. 


To counteract the efforts which _ Scottiſh go- 8 
vernment might be induced to make in favor of his 


rival, Edward entered into a confederacy with John 
earl of Roſs, who alſo ſtyled himſelf lord of the ifles. 
This powerful and enterpriſing chieftain engaged, in 
conſideration of an annual ſubſidy, and of ſome grants 
out of the eventual conqueſts of Edward in North- 
Britain, to become the liege-man of that prince, _ 
to aſſiſt him in his wars againſt the Stottiſh nation *. 


At the ſame time, to preclude the neceſſity of com- 


meneing hoſtilities againſt the Scots, he opened a ne- 


gotiation with them; but he did not immediately ſuc- 


ceed in the concluſion of a peace or a truce, though 
his overtures prevented the lords of the regency from 
openly ſupporting Henry againſt him. 

When the Engliſh parliament” aſſembled, violent 
meaſures were purſued for confirming Edward in the 
| ' ſovereignty.” Acts of attainder were paſſed againſt 

Henry and Margaret, their fon Edward, and a con- 
| fiderable number of the Lancaſtrian nobility and gen- 
b try. All the eſtates of theſe obnoxious individuals 
verre veſted in the crown, except thoſe which were 


| | 8. Rym. Fad. vol. xi, ad ann. 1462. 
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a ſituated within the epiſcopal palatinate 91 Durham. In 
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Dec. 21. 5 


the ſame ſeſſion, the various grants of the three kings 
of the houſe of Lancaſter were reſumed, with ſome 


exceptions in favor of churches, and of particular pers 


ſons whom the new king did not with to injure. 'Theſe 


acts were accompanied by the reverſal of all ſuch par- 


liamentary proceedings of the three laſt reigns as were 
eee to the ae of the now, prevailing | 
party ?. 

Pleaſed with the meaſures of this aſſembly, Eder 
| Cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he returned 
his moſt cordial thanks to the members ſor their re« 


| gard to his rights, and proteſted that he would prove 


to them © as good and gracious a ſovereign: lord as 


& any of his noble progenitors had ever been to their 
* ſubjeQts and liege-men-” But princes are frequently 


12 ill of their promiſes, to the performance of which 
they do not ſo much attend as to the eonſideration 
of the benefit which they * derive from a profuſion 


of fair words. 


The late numerous confifcationi gave Edward, an 


opportunity of rewarding his principal adherents; but, 
_ while he was, thus diſtributing the ſpoils of his ene- 


mies, he was not content without the additional ſa- 


h criſice of blood. John de Vere. earl of Oxford, a 


| nobll eman of conſiderable merit, now advanced in life, 
was arreſted as a traitor, tried by martial law in the 
court of the high conſtable of the realm, condemned 


to death for having maintained a correſpondence with 


* 


_ Margaret, and beheaded on Towerhill.. Aubrey de 
Vere, his eldeſt ſon, was convicted of the ſame offence 
before the ſame illegal tribunal, and ſubjected to the fate 


: of the venerable earl. Sir William Tyrrel, and ſome 
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cher gentlemen, were put to death 7 at the Ente time: 5 


for their attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter.” 10 


In the mean time, Margaret was diligently employed 5 


"=o contriving the means of expelling Edward from the 


| throne. Finding the Scottiſh miniſtry averſe to an open 
rupture with the young king of England, ſhe implored f 


the aid of Lewis XI. who had lately ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Charles VII. on the throne of France. | Lewis, 
who was an artful and politic prince, muſt have been 
ſenſible of the advantage which would reſult from: fo- 


menting the diſtractions of the Engliſh, that ſuch for- 


midable neighbours might not have leiſure to attack 
him; but the ſchemes which he had formed of hum 


bling his too powerful nobility ſo occupied his atten- 
tion, that Margaret could only procure from him very 


trivial aſſiſtance. A ſmall body of French came over 


to her ſuccour, and landed in Northumberland; but 


they did not enable her to achieve any enterpriſe « of 


Importance. 
That ſhe might obtain a farther aid from the con- 
tinent, Margaret failed from Scotland, and, diſem- 


barking in Bretagne, prevailed on the duke to gratify 


her with 12, 00 crowns. Proceeding to the French 
court, ſhe made earneſt application to Lewis for ſup- 
plies, engaging to ſurrender Calais into his hands as 
_ Toon as ſhe ſhould have it in her power. Having pro- 


cured by this offer a ſmall reinforcement of Gallic- 


troops, ſhe ſailed back to the north. Her fleet being 
_ diſperſed by a tempeſt, ſhe landed with ſome dificulty 


at Berwick; and her French auxiharies, ſeeking refuge 4 


in the iſle of Lindisfarne, were, for the moſt part, kill- 
ed or taken priſoners by the partiſans of Edward. This 
prince having advanced to York with a conſiderable 
force, Margaret was deterred from meeting him, as 


10. W. 3 P- e p. 416. he 
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him in an effectual manner. His followers now in- 
veſted Alnwick, Bamburgh, and Dunſtanburgh; the 
two laſt of which fortreſſes were reduced before the 
cloſe of the year e 

The duke of Somerſet, 3 of che fuccels of 


_ | Henry againſt his more popular rival, quitted the 


party. to which he had ſo long adhered, and offered his 
ſervice to Edward, who received him into favor, and 
reſtored him to his eſtates. Some others who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of Henry, followed 
the duke's example, and yielded to a torrent which 
ſeemed to threaten the utter deſtruction of the Lan- 
caſtrians. To evince his zeal. for his new maſter, 
Somerſet exerted himſelf againſt the Scots, who at- 
tempted without effect to relieve Alnwick ; which now 
ſurrendered to the earl of Warwick. | 
To detertheduke of Bretagne from aſſiſtin 8 Margaret, 


: Edward equipped a fleet, which, under the conduct of 


the lord Fauconberg, now earl of Kent, plundered the 
coaſts of that prince. The earl afterwards harafſed the : 

coaſt of Poictou, and pillaged the ifle of Rhe. 
| The enterpriſing temper of Margaret, as well: as her 
deſire of vengeance, prompted her to make another ef- 
fort againſt Edward: Having allured a conſiderable 
. number of Scots to her ſtandard by the hopes of plun- 
der, ſhe entered Northumberland, accompanied by 
Henry and his fon. The provincials not riſing in her 
behalf, ſhe committed violent devaſtations, and thus 
intimidated many into her ſetvice. The duke of So- 
| merſet, hearing of her progreſs, again joined her party, 
as did ſeveral n, who had lately ſubmitted to 

| Edward: . | 

11. W. Wriceſt,—Hal. TW 
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E obſtru&t the career of his adverfaries; the king 


levied a numerous army, and reſolved to take the 
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ſield in perſon. Zut, before he was ready to march, 


he ordered John lord Montacute (brother to the 


earl of Warwick), to raiſe. ſome forces in the North, 


and ſtem the tide of invaſion- to the utmoſt of his 


power. This able officer encountered a detach- 


ment of - Margaret's hoſt near Hedgeley, and ſoon 
obtained the victory. He then marched againſt the 


main body of the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham, forced their entrenchments, and routed them 
after an obſtinate conteſt. The duke of Somerſet, 


and other nobles and gentlemen, were taken by the 5 


ſons ** 


The aa 3 by che aid 10 a Gwift houſe: 


8 his eſcape from the field, and directed his courſe 
towards Lancaſhire, where he remained for ſome time 


in concealment. His wife and ſon purſued a different 


route, and were admitted into the caſtle of Bamburgh, 


which had been recovered by the nn, at the 
beginning of the campaign. 2 


victors, condemned by martial law, and puniſhed 
with ee to * number of near 3 per- 


A French hiſtorian *3, from whom we have derived : 


much authentic "1 reſpecting the occurrences 
of the fifteenth century, has recorded a remarkable ad- 


venture; which, if it really happened to Margaret, 


probably befel her in her retreat from the field of 


Hexham. As ſhe was endeavouring to eſcape with her 
ſon from the purſuit of her enemies, ſhe was bewild- 


ered in a foreſt, in which ſhe was attacked, on the ap- 


proach of night, by a troop of banditti, who plundered | 


her of her money, rings, and Jewels. A quarrel ariſing 


12. W. Wyreeſt. p. 498,—Hall s Chronicle. 43; Monſtrelet. 
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— 


| Wong the robbers on the diviſion of the ſpoils, Mar- 


| acknowledged, has a romantic air; but it is not ſo in- 
credible as to deſerve a peremptory rejection. 


x” moe ſciſed the opportunity of eſcaping out of their 


of human feet. A ſingle ruffian approached, from 


[7 8 friend, the ſon of your king ! to your protection 1 


the tenderneſs of ſympathy in every boſom uncontami- 
nated with the rage of faction. Amazed at this ex- {| 


'we have mentioned, we find that Margaret and her 
ſon, ſoon after their arrival at Bamburgh from Hex- 
ham, ſet fail for Flanders, whence they proceeded to 


ney to them by Rene, the father on the unforts- 
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power, and continued her flight through the wood with 
her terrified ſon. The fears of the two wanderers 
were renewed when they ſoon after heard the ſound 


whom the ſugitive queen, as ſhe had been already 
ftripped of every thing valuable, expected the moſt 
brutal treatment. The emergency of her ſituation 
prompted her to a ſudden reſolution of appealing to 
the honor and the compaſſion of a profeſſional free- 
booter. Preſenting the youth to the robber, ſhe ſaid, 
with a tone of maſculine firmneſs, „ Behold; my 


ct willingly intruſt him.” Majeſty in diſtreſs excites 


traordinary incident, ſtruck with awe at the dignity tr 
and the fortitude of the female who had accoſted him, th 
and pleaſed with the confidence which ſhe had ex- ty 
preſſed in his humanity, the robber treated her and the tio 


prince with profound reſpect, and declared that they * 
might command his protection and his ſervice. Tak- * 


ing the youth by the hand, and ſupporting with his eſt; 
arm the fatigued queen, he conducted them to the 
coaſt, where they procured a veſſel, in which they 
embarked for the continent. This ſtory, it muſt be 


Lorrain, where they fixed their reſidence in a caſtle 


_ 


/ 


FP 
The news of the victory at Hexham reached Ed- 


ward before he had entered Northumberland; and he 
immediately commenced his return to the ſouthward, 
leaving his affairs in the north to the conduct of che earl 
of Warwick, as well as of the lord Mon tacute, whoſe 


ſucceſs in this campaign had procured him, from the 
gratitude of Edward, the title and eſtate of the attaint- 


ed earl of Northumberland. Theſe warlike brothers 


inveſted Bamburgh, which was defended by Sir Ralph 
Grey for two months. One of the towers having been 


beaten down by the cannon of the beſiegers, Sir Ralph 


was ſo cruſhed by it's fall, that he was not expected to 
ſurvive. The garriſon then yielded the fortreſs; and 


8 4 


the commandant, recovering from the effects of his 


late misfortune, was put to death as a rebel. When 


the earl of Warwick had reduced all the northern for- 


treſſes of England under Edward's power, he croſſed 
the Tweed, captured the town of Berwick, and 
ravaged the marches of Scotland. Edward's negotia- 
tions with the regents of that kingdom now terminated 
in a truce of fifteen years ** 3 a circumſtance which re- 
moved his apprehenſions of their efforts for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Lancaſtrian family. +— 


Edward now conſidered himſelf as firmly ſeated on 


the Engliſh throne. Though he had not yet obtained 


poſſeſſion of the perſons of Henry and Margaret, or of 


their ſon, he flattered himſelf that their late ill ſueceſs, 


and their deſpair of ſuccour from France or from Scots 


land; would diſcourage them from any ulterior at- 


temjts againſt him. He had reduced the whote kings 


dom to an acknowledgment of his ſovereignty 3 his 
perſonal accompliſhments, his uncommon affability, and 
his ang regard to the welfare of his Wage had 


| 4. Rym, Feed, vol. „„ 
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rendered him extremely popular; and the exile” or 
death of the heads of the Lancaſtrian party promiſed z a 
ceſſation of the turbulence of faction, and a ſeries of 


internal peace. This proſperous ſtate” of his affairs 
emboldened him to make an open declaration of a mea- 


ſure which he had thought proper to conceal till he 
became ſo fully eſtabliſhed as to defy the clamors which 
: it might occaſion. . 5 
Being addicted to the rent of the a Ed. | 


—_ had reſided for ſome time in the foreſt of Whit- 


; tlebury in Northamptonſhire, in the earlier part of the 
preceding year. During his continuance in that neigh- 


| bourhood, he had made occaſional viſits at Grafton, 


the ſeat. of Sir Richard Widville, lord Rivers. This 
nobleman had eſpouſed Jaqueline of Luxembourg, 


' widow of the celebrated duke of Bedford; and, among 


| | the children whom he had by her, was Elizabeth, who 


was diſtinguiſhed by the attractions of her perſon. Sir 


John Grey of Groby, to whom this young lady had 


given her hand, had fallen among the Lancaſtrians in 


ke ſecond battle of St. Alban's; and, when his eſtates 


kad been confiſcated by Edward, his relict had retum- 
ed to her father's habitation. In a viſit which the 


+ young king made at the ſeat of lord Rivers, he was 


| promiſed a ſpeedy compliance with her petition. From 
* with Elizabeth, an — of paſſion er- 


furpriſed by the appearance of Elizabeth, who, in a 

_ . poſture of humiliation, conjured him to reſtore the pro- 
perty which had belonged to her huſband, that his 
widow and his ſurviving infants might be reſcued from 
2 @ ſtate of poverty and dependence. Edward, whoſe 
complexion was amorous, was ſeiſed with ſtrong emo- 
tions at the fight of the fair ſuppliant. He raiſed her 


From her humble attitude yith looks of eagerneſs, and 


ſued; 


EDWARD Iv. 
ſued; and, in his ſubſequent vißts to the family, 


which his growing fondneſs multiplied, every freſh in 


ferview with the amiable widow tended to con- 


firm his attachment. Not ſuſpecting that ſhe would 


long reſiſt the inclinations of a royal lover, whoſe ex- 


traordinary graces of countenance and figure rendered 


him the idol of the fair, he gave her ſuch hints of his 


intentions. as could not be agreeable to a woman of - 
ſtrict virtue. She rejected his offers with diſdain ; and 
her perſevering oppoſition to his diſhonorable propo- 
als, inſtead of wounding his pride, or exaſperating 
him into averſion, inflamed to ſuch a height the ardor 
of his love, that he conſented to elevate her to the 
rank of his queen. He privately eſpouſed her at Graf- 
ton 5; and, being conſcious of his imprudence and 
precipitancy, in having married one of his own ſub- 


Z jets, without the previous conſultation of his nobility 
on an affair in which the nation was ſo intereſted, he 
- concealed his nuptials from the public for almoſt a 


fear and a half. As his proſpects, at the end of 
that interval, were very favorable, he divulged the 
ſecret of his humble connexion. The court being at 


Reading, Elizabeth was conducted, by George duke 
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Sept. 29. 


of Clarence (the king's brother), and the earl of War- 


wick, to the abbey-church of that town, declared 
queen of England, and honored with the compliments 


and congratulations of all the nobility who were pre- 
ſent “e. 


Several of our Moran n that 3 be⸗ 


fore his marriage with Elizabeth, had commiſſioned 


the earl of Warwick to negotiate an unjon with Bona 


of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France. But of this 


15. On the iſt of May, 1463, e to the cotemporary au- 
thor of a fragment publiſhed at the end of Sprot's Chronicle, 
16. W. PS. p. S. 
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| we have no certain evidence; and we may therefore 


queſtion the juſtneſs of thoſe opinions which attribute 


ob the diſaffection of Warwick to his rage and indignation 


on hearing of the king's. match with the widow of Sir 


John Grey. If the earl had really been employed in a 
treaty for the marriage of his ſovereign, it is far from 


being probable that a man of his high ſpirit, who 


would have reſented a clandeſtine match as a groſs 
affront to the negotiator of another connexion, would 
have aſſiſted, with ſuch apparent cordiality, at the cere- 


mony of notifying the elevation of Elizabeth. When 


he reflected, however, on the influence which the re. 


4 latives of the new queen might be 'enabled by her 


means to procure at court, he was not altogether 


pleaſed on the occaſion; and perhaps he was of opi- 


nion, that Edward had not acted towards him with 
that politeneſs or condeſcenſion which his eminent 


| | ſervices. might juſtly claim, in with-holding from him 
all previous communication of his intentions. 


The king's choice of a wife was not very pleaſing to 
the nobility i in general, who foreſaw that Elizabeth's 


kindred would almoſt monopoliſe the favors of the- 


1 


crown, And, indeed, the court, as they expected, 
was ſoon crowded with thoſe who flattered themſelves 
with the. hopes of riſing under the wings of the new 
queen. To perſons who were recommended by their 


_ conſanguinity or affinity to Elizabeth, the royal patron- 


age was readily extended; and the inſolence of the 
new favorites kept Pace with the . of their 


good fortune. 


At the coronation of Elizabeth, which did not take 


place till above half a year after the public declaration 


of her marriage, we do not find that Warwick's potent 


| brothers, the earl of Northumberland and the biſhop 
| 11 Exeter, now "RIGA of the realm, were preſent. 


e 
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Warwick himſelf was then at Boulogne, having been 
employed by Edward to negotiate treaties with the king 


4 
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of France, and the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne. 


If his brothers were abſent from the feſtivities of the 
coronation, it may be inferred that they had begun to 
feel ſome diſguſt at the riſing influence of the 85 's 


friends. 


While Edward was rioting in luxury, his rival 1 | 


ſtill lingered in the county of Lancaſter, conſtantly 


expoſed to the alarming apprehenſions of diſcovery. At 


length, on the information of a monk, he was appre- 


| hended at Waddington-hall by Sir James Harrington, 
who, aſſiſted by ſome friends, conducted the royal pri- 


ſoner to London. At Iſlington tha degraded king was 


met by the earl of Warwick, who, ſuffering his ancient 


July. 


enmity againſt the houſe of Lancaſter to prevail over a 


ſenſe of decency and humanity, treated the patient 

Henry with inſult and obloquy, and conveyedifiin with 

marks of illiberal ſatisfaction to the Tenge 
Such was the treatment of a prince who od Glled 


the throne of England, with unchallenged authority, 
for thirty-cight years, and had received the homage 


and allegiance of the very perſons who now led him in 


ignominious proceſſion, faſtened, like a contemptible 
felon, to the horſe on which he rode; a prince who, 
in his infancy, had been crowned ſovereign of the two 


moſt flouriſhing kingdoms in Europe, but who had ſuc- 
ceſſively loſt both the crowns which he had worn, had 


for ſome time lived in the miſeries of indigence and 


concealment, and now had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 


expect the violent termination of his exiſtence from 


the ſanguinary diſpoſition of the reigning king. The 
ultimate act of cruelty, however, did not appear t to 


17. Stow, p. 419.—Monſtrelet, vol. m. Rym. Fed. 
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ö 5 205 Edward to be neceſſary for the preſent ſecurity of his 
= IK Tr throne; and Henry was doomed to a ſtrict confine. 

* maent in the Tower, where he remained till, by a (ud. 
den change of fortune, be v was reſtored to the poſſeſſion ; 
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The queen” D e inſti igate the 1 ng to reduce the ethane 


Frou power of the. earl of Warwick. —That nobles 


man is diſguſted at the influence of the upſtart miniſtry, 
The king concludes treaties of alliance with ſeveral of 
the Eurapean potentiates, — An inſurrection takes place 


in Yorkfhire.-—The rebels, proceeding to the ſouthward, 5 
defeat the royaliſts near Banbury.— Tbe Wer of a | 


general pardon induces them to return to their allegi- 


ance. Another rebellion is kindled ;—in which the | 


king's brather George and the earl of Warwick JU. — 


Theſe confederates, not meeting with ſucceſs, ny: the 


e 


Tux! E great inſluence 3 the ſuppliaile widow 


had gained over the heart of Edward, was ſtill enjoyed 


by her after ſhe had become his queen. -By her per- 
ſuaſive recommendation, the king was prompted to 
diſtribute his favors with a laviſh hand among. her re- 
+ latives and friends. Her father was promoted to the 
dignity of an earl; was appointed conſtable of England 


for life, and was alfo gratified with .the office of high 
treaſurer. Her brother Anthony received a grant of 


the iſle of Wight, and, by procuring the hand of the 


only child of the late lord Scales, obtained the title 


and eſtates of that nobleman. Edward's niece, 
the heir of the duke of Exeter, was given in 


marriage to a ſon whom Elizabeth had borne to her 


former huſband. A match with the opulent ducheſs of 
Norfolk was provided for John, one of the queen's 
brothers; and her a by the king s interpoſition, 
n. 
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A. D. "obtained a matrimonial connexion with the heirs of 


ſome of the nobleſt families in the kingdom 
- But theſe diſpenſations of royal favor would have 


been leſs offenſive to the nobility, had not a particular 


attention to the counſels of the Widville family ſuc> 


ceeded the promotion of Elizabeth. The earl of War- 


wick and his brothers, reflecting on the greatneſs of 


their ſervices to Edward, who was principally indebted _ 


totheir aid for the crown which he now wore in peace, 
were mortified at the decline of their influence at court, 
and at the ingratitude of a prince who thus neglected 


his greateſt benefactors, and gave himſelf up to theſway 


of perſons who had no other claims to his regard than 


| Jun as aroſe from their relation to his queen. 


In the aggrandiſement of the Widvilles, Edward, 
perhaps, was partly actuated by views of policy. He 
conſidered that Warwick, without the additional 
grants which he had received in the preſent reign, had 
too exorbitant a degree of power and property for a 


. ſubject; that, notwithſtanding the earPs long attach- 


ment to the houfe of York, he might not always con- 


tinue in the ſame ſentiments; and that it would be 
adviſeable to counterpoiſe his greatneſs by the elevation 
of Elizabeth's friends, who, owing their proſperity to 
the king, and reſenting the earl's s diſguſt at their pro- 


motion, would cordially ſupport their . 8 
the fackious efforts of the Nevils. 


The new favorites, regarding their authority 28 pre- 


carious while Warwick and his brothers retained their 


influence over the king, | encouraged his jealouſy of 


| that family, and hinted the expediency of abridging 
that enormous power which enabled it's poſſeſſors to 


bid defiance to the crown. With a view of i injuring the 
Nevile by a revocation. of the grants which ey had 


1. W. Wyrceſt. —Dugdale's Barknage, | 
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deſire the aſſent of his parliament to an act of reſump- 
tion, from which, they flattered themſelves, he would 


except his new friends. Edward expreſſed his appro- 
bation of the propoſed meaſure, which, if not ſtrictly 
enforeed, would at leaſt render the nobles whom he 
had rewarded more dependent on his favor, when the 
grants which he had conferred on them vere revo- 
cable at his pleaſure. A ſtatute was enacted for en- 
abling him to reſume all grants iſſued ſince the day of 


his acceſſion, with certain exceptions and modifica- 


; tions. The earls of Warwick and Northumberland 
were declared to be exempt from the operation of this 


act, becauſe the king thought it expedient to defer the 


execution of his ſchemes againft them; but their bro- 
ther the chancellor, who had been tranſlated from the 
ſee of Exeter to that of York, ſoon. felt the effects of 


the ſtatute, being deprived of two manors which Ed- 


ward had beſtowed on him. Not content with this 
diminution of the chancellor's eſtates, the king re- 


the biſhop of Bath and Wells, a partiſan of the Wide 


villes, to the great difcontent of the earl of Warwick | 


and his friends. | 
While the ſeeds of faQion w were ripening in the Eng- 


liſh court, the king was engaged in negotiations with 


many of the European princes. Warwick was now 
in France, treating with Lewis for a final peace. 
This monarch, having been haraſſed by the arms of 
Charles count of Charolois, wiſhed to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf againſt that bold and turbulent prince by an alli- 
ance with Edward. With this view, he courted the 
good graces of Warwick, whom he requeſted to uſe 


" influence with his maſter, for the adjuſtment of a 


leagus 


| _ paired to his houſe; and demanded the ſurrender of 
the great ſeal, which he delivered into the hands "8 


1 from the crows, they adviſed the king to 23 D. 


7. 
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1 league with France. But Edward, jealous of the in- 
3 
creaſing grandeur of the Gallic- monarchy, preferred 
an union with Charles, who, though his conſangui- 
ni nity with the houſe of Lancaſter, by the mother's 
_ fide, had at firſt rendered him averſe to the propoſal, 
was at length induced, by a defire of counteracting 
the enmity of Lewis, to enter into a confederacy with 
_ the king of England. Margaret, the fiſter of Edward, 
was demanded in marriage by Charles, who had by 
this time ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion of Burgundy and 
Flanders, and the other dominions of his father Philip 
the Good. Edward, with the aſſent of his principal 
| ſubjects, agreed to give the hand of Margaret to the 
new duke of Burgundy ; and, though the earl of War- 
* Wick was unfriendly to the match, the princeſs rode 
4 behind him through the ſtreets of London, in her way 
| do the port from which ſhe embarked for Flanders. 
0 Alarmed at the negotiations between Edward and 
the Burgundian prince, Lewis had ſent envoys to the 
- Engliſh court, offering to ſubmit the determination of 
the right to Normandy and Guienne to the pope, and 
allow the king an annuity till the affair ſhould be de- 
cided, on condition of his joining in a league againſt 
duke Charles. But Edward, unwilling to confide in 
the promiſes of a prince ſo regardleſs of his engage- 
ments as Lewis had proved himſelf, rejected his offers, 
1468. and concluded a league with the duke of Burgundy, - 
| the determined enemy of the French king. 
As Edward cheriſhed an intention-of reviving the 
claim of the Engliſh monarchs to the crown of France, 
he was defiroys of effecting another alliance which 
might promote his views in that important point. 
The duke of Bretagne was a prince whoſe co-operation 
| might be of great ſervice in caſe of a war with France; 


2. w. Wyreeſt An. Fed. vol. xi. 


and, 


ENA D 
and, as he was embroiled with Lewis, he was inclined 
to a league with Edward. A treaty was now con- 


cluded between them, by which mutual aid was ſtipu- 


| lated againſt France. Other alliances were contracted 
| by Edward with the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and 
Denmark; but theſe connexions promifed him leſs 


benefit than might be expected to reſult from thoſe 


which he had formed with the two dukes. 


by 2 


When Edward communicated to his parliament the | 


reſult of his negotiations, he repreſented the advan- 
tages which might be derived from the aid of the 


dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, i in the proſecution of 


his claim to the French crown; declared his intention 
of aſſerting his rights by the invaſion of France; and 


requeſted a ſupply for that purpoſe, as well as for the - 


portion of his ſiſter Margaret. A ſubſidy was granted 
to his ſolicitations; but the eruption of interior trou- 
bles obliged him to defer his ſcheme of an W 
to France 


The apprehenſion of vl broils had e e ſome 


of the nobility to interpoſe as mediators between the 
families of Widville and Nevil. The earl of Rivers; 
father to the queen, had been prevailed on to meet 
che archbiſhop of York at Nottingham; and, at this 
interview, the preliminarie# of a reconciliation had 
been adjuſted, _ The earl of Warwick had alſo agreed 
to an accommodation with the queen's friends; and 
the two manors which had been taken from the arch- 
| biſhop by the act of reſumption, had been lately re- 
| ſtored to him. But as calm was only a prelude to a 
tempeſt. 


Warwick deeply reſentad:2 an attempt which his ri- 


vals had made to ſubject him to the imputation of 


= treaſonable views. After the king's officers had re- 
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duced the caſtle of Harlech, and had defeated Jaſper Y 


earl of Pembroke, who had invaded North- Wales, -a 
perſon was apprehended i in that province with letters 
from Margaret of Anjou; and, in an examination 
which he underwent in Londen, a declaration was ex, 
torted from him, purporting, that the earl of Warwick 
carried on à correſpondence with Margaret. Com- 


| miſſioners were immediately ſent to Middleham to e- 
amine the earl; but, as no proof of the fact appeared, 


the charge was diſmiſſed. This, and other inſtances 
of miniſterial machination, prevented a ee of 
reconciliation between the rival families. 

- -George duke of Clarence, brother to Edward, ah 


1469. ferved, with great diſcontent, the ſuperior influence | 


of the queen's friends; and, as his profuſeneſs of ex- 
penditure rendered him deſirous of further grants from 
the crown, which he did not find the king diſpoſed to 


_ confer, he attributed this difregard of his neceſſities to 


the inſinuations of the Widvilles. Conferring with 


the earl of Warwick on the ſubject, he was perſuaded. 
to join the party of that nobleman; and, to cement 


the union of intereſts, + matrimonial treaty was con- 
cluded between the duke and one of the earPs daugh- 
ters. It is ſaid that Edward had made an attempt to 


ſeduce this young lady , either from the mere impulſe 


of his amorous diſpoſition, or with a view of prevent- 


ing her marriage with his brother. But this anecdote 


was probably fabricated by the partiſans of Warwick, 
to juſtify his revolt * 2 n whom he * ſo 
_ zealouſly ſupported. | 

'The diſcontent which the 8 of Warwick had 
infuſed into the minds of the people, now. broke out 
into violence and rebellion. On pretence of the groſs 
5 the revenues of the hes of St. 


[4 "4 Show's Chronicle.” 5 | 
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Rares near Tork, to which a Rated portion of 


corn was annually given by ancient cuſtom from every 
plough-land in the dioceſe, the provineials refuſed to 
contribute the uſual allowance. They were immedi- 


ately aſſailed with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and haraſſed 


with civil proſecutions ; their goods were diſtrained to 


the amount of the accuſtomed grant; and, in ſome caſes, 
their obſtinacy, was puniſhed with impriſonment. At 


length the enraged ruſtics roſe in arms, and committed 
outrages on the perſons of thoſe who attempred to 
levy the eſtabliſhed contribution. Their numbers in- 


creaſing to the amount of 15,000, they proceeded to | 


the gates of York, and filled the city with conſterna- 
tion. The earl of Northumberland reſolved to oppoſe 


them with vigor and celerity ; and entering York with | 
a a ſele& body of men, made a furious fally on the in- 


. 
3 
. 


ſurgents, in which he repulſed them, and took their 


leader, called Robin of Riddeſdale, whom he ordered 


to inſtant execution. This ſeverity did not intimidate 
them into ſubmiſſion; for they ſtill continued in arms, 
and were ſoon headed by Sir Henry Nevil and Sir 
John Conyers, under whoſe auſpices "oy directed their 
courſe to the ſouthward *. _ 


As ſoon as the king had received eee this 


inſurrection, he commanded William Herbert, who 


| had lately ſucceeded the attainted Jaſper Tudor in the 


earldom of Pembroke, to levy an army for the chaſtiſe- 


ment of the revolters. Herbert, having raiſed 2 con- 


fiderable body of Welſhmen, was joined by Humphrey 


Stafford, the new earl of Devonſhire, with a corps of 
archers: but, when the two carls had arrived at Ban- 
bury, a diſpute aroſe on the ſubject of lodgings; and 


the animoſity which it produced was ſo ſtrong, that 


Stafford retired with his troops. When the army un- 


A D. der Herbert approached the rebels, a ſkirmiſh" enſued,. 
in which Sir Henry Nevil was taken priſoner. He 


* 
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was immediately put to death, by order of the earl of 
Pembroke; an execution which ſo exaſperated the in- 


furgents, that they attacked the royaliſts the next day 
with all the fury of vengeance. They were received, 


however, with ſuch a warmth of courage by the 


Welſh, that victory was on the point gf declaring for 
the latter, when a dependent of the earl of Warwick 


fuddenly appeared with a ſmall party, impelled, per- 
| haps, by a defire of revenging the death of Nevil. As 


his followers repeatedly ſhouted the name of Warwick, 


the royaliſts apprehended the approach of a more nu- 


merous body of the friends of that family; and a panic 
began to diffuſe itſelf among them. The mal-con- 
_ tents, pleaſed with the ſudden conſternation of their 
adverſaries, proſecuted their efforts with ſuch ſpirit 
as to give them a total defeat. Having taken the earl 
of Pembroke priſoner, with his brother Sir Richard 
| ters, and ſome other gentlemen, they beheaded 
them without heſitation. In this battle, which was 


fought at Daneſmore, near Banbury,. about 50 of 


the vanquiſhed are ſaid to have been ſlain, as the vic- 
tors gave no quarter. The king was ſo enraged at this 
> misfortune, which he aſcribed to the retreat of the 


earl of Devonthire, that he 2 that nobleman to 
de beheaded®. 


As the earl of Rivers had FR himſelf unpopu- | 


lar during his adminiſtration, Sir John Conyers, the 


leader of the rebels, detached a party to Grafton, to 
ſeiſe his perſon. | The earl and his ſon John, being 
- ſurpriſed by the emiſſaries of ſedition, were carried to 
Northampton, where no mercy was ſhown to pan 1 | 
24 for their heads were immediately ſtruck off . 


6. 4 1 ad fa. nnn of Fahiag, Hall, and Stow. 
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At the . of this inſurrection, the earl pf. 4. 


Warwick was refident at his government of Calais, 


with his new ſon-in-law. It was reported at the time, 
that he had been the ſecret inſtigator of the rebellion; 


but this circumſtance has not᷑ been aſcertained; and 


there are ſeveral facts which ſeem to diſprove the 


aſſertion. In the firſt place, his brother the earl of 
Northumberland oppoſed it with all the appearance 
of loyalty ; though ſome authors inſinuate, that this 


nobleman affected a real againſt the inſurgents with a | 1 


view of blinding the king. . Secondly, we find that 
Warwiek-.and' the duke of Clarence came over from 


Calais ſoon after the battle of Dancs- more, and offered | 
their ſervice to Edward for the ſuppreſſion of the re- 


volt. We allo learn, that, in the month which ſuc= 


ceeded that engagement, the earl was intruſted by the 
King with the office of chief juſticiary of South-Wales, 
and with other employments vacated by the death of 


the earl of Pembroke“; whence we may infer, that 
Edward himſelf did not ſuſpect him of diſſoyalty. It 


is likewiſe recorded, that he adviſed his ſovereign to 
grant a general pardon to the mal - contents; a counſel 
apparently inconſiſtent with the idea of his being the 
author of the rebellion, as he would then have been 
the leſs inclined to promote the diſperſion of an army 
which, having now increaſed to near 60,000 men, 
gave him ſo favorable an opportunity of executing his 


ſchemes. However that may be, the offer of indem 


nity had a rapid effect, the revolters AY to "ww : 


veipeAiye habitations, 


A rumor was ſpread about this time, purporting | 


that Margaret of Anjou was at the port of Harfleur 
with her ſon, ready to croſs the channel with a body 


of forces, and take advantage of the remains of popular 


8. Rym. Fad, vol. zh p. 647, Ke. 
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commotion. To oppoſe her attempts, commiſſions of 


array were iſſued for the ſouthern as well as eaſtern ma- 


ritime counties; and Anthony lord Scales, pho had ſuc. 


ceeded to the earldom of Rivers on the maſſacre of his 
father, was ſent out with a fleet to cruiſe along the 
French. coaſt; but, having gained no intelligence of 


any hoſtile preparations, he returned to port. 


Though Edward does not appear to have fuſpected 
Warwick, at this time, of treaſonable intentions, he 
Kill repined at the exorbitant power of the Neil 


family. This jealouſy prompted him to deprive Mon- 


tacute of the earldom of Northumberland, and reſtore 


te heir of the Percy family to that dignity. But, before 


he diveſted Montacute of ſo important a preferment, 


he flattered him with the ſplendid proſpect of the devo- 
lution of the crown to his deſcendants, by a match 
Which he propoſed between that nobleman's ſon and 
Elizabeth, the king's daughter and preſumptive heir. 
| In a great council, which Edward convoked to delibe- 
Fate. on this ſubject, George, the ſon of Montacute, 


was declared to be à proper huſband for the princeſs; 


| and the dukedom of Pediord was: ſoon aſter bene 


on that youth. | 
„The hopes of his 3 union wich 2 8 of 


5 the blood were far from being diſagreeable to the ear! 


of Warwick ; but, when he reflected on the uncertain 


foundation of thoſe hopes, he did not expect a com- 


Pliance with the royal promiſe, While Edward was 


4 -amuling the. Nevils with theſe hopes, he was invited 


Gy by the archbiſhop of Vork to an entertainment at 
More: park; and hie readily accepted the invitation. 
- While he was waſhing before ſupper, he received pri 


wate intimation that 100 men in arms were ready to 
take the firſt opportunity of ſeiſing him. Pretending 


1M ſudden are he euren W Ia er and 
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- fion of the prelate and his friends, who reſcnted the 
| king 8 precipitate retreat as à groſs reflexion on their 
? honor“. % The meſſage which õccaſioned his departure 


is ſuppoſed to have been a contrivance of the Widvilles 


to prevent a cordial reconcillation betw Een the king 
and the family of Warwick. 


About this period, another rebellion aroſe, under 


| the immediate conduct of Sir Robert Welles, Who, 
having drawn a numerous body of prov incials to his 


ſtandard, demoliſhed the habitation of one of the 


; king 8 officers i in Lincolnſhire, ravaged his eſtates, and 
expelled him from the county. From the imperfect 


and varying accounts of this reign, we do not learn 


_ with certainty whether this inſurrection originated in 


che intrigues of the earl of Warwick. But it is pro- 
bable that it did, as we find that he ſoon prepared to 
join Sir Robert. His rooted jealouſy of the king, and 
his diſguſt at the prevalence of the Widville intereſt, 


had at length inclined his reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit 


to the determination of revolting from his ſovereign. 


But Edward, not yet ſuſpecting the ear] of a reſolution 


-of taking arms againſt him, gave him and the duke of 


. Clarence a commiſſion to array all the men capable of 


9. Fragm. ad fin. Sprot. lt i is ſuppoſed, with great probability, by 
ſome modern writers, that this anecdote was the only foundation for 
that remarkable ſtory, which is mentioned by the centinuator of the 


| Annals of Croyland, Philip de Comines, and other hiſtorians, pur port- 


ing that Bdward was, about this time, ſurpriſed by the earl of War- 
wick, and ſent priſoner to Middleham - caſtle, from which, by the re- 


milsneſs of his keeper the archbiſhop of York; he eſcaped. As we find, 
by the public records, that Edward, during the time aſſigned by theſe 


authors for his detention, continued the in full exerciſe of his authority, 
and that, in his enumeration of the offences of the earl and his ſon- 


in-law, he makes no mention of any attempt for the ſeiſure of his per- 


dann we cannot give eredit to the narrative of his . 
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ſion of the rebellion in Lincolnſhire . 

When Edward had received the firſt intelligence of 
this commotion, he had ſent for Richard lord Welles, 
father of Sir Robert, that he might learn from him 


the cauſes of the inſurrection. Richard ſet out for 
the metropolis, in compliance with the royal command; 
but, reflecting on the danger of truſting himſelf in the 


ba power of an incenſed king, he thought proper to retire 


toa ſanctuary, from which, on Edward's promiſe of 
| ſafety, he came to court. He was now required to 


ſend an epiſtle to his ſon, peremptorily ordering him 


to diſmiſs his followers and return to his allegiance. 
Sir Robert, regardleſs of paternal injunctions, per- 


ſiſted in his rebellious views; a conduct which ſo en- 


raged the king, that he commanded lord Welles, whom 


he had carried with him in his march againſt the inſur- 


| _ gents, to be immediately beheaded n. This inhuman 


breach of faith excited a general horror, and inſpired 


the ſon of the murdered peer with a furious thirſt of 
revenge. But his precipitancy tended to the accele- 
ration of his own ruin, rather than'to the detriment of 


the affairs of Edward. Without waiting for the arrival 


v of the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, who 
had promiſed to reinforce him with great expedition, 


March. 


the experienced ſoldiers who attended Edward, the vic- 
| tory devolved to the latter. Of the vanquiſhed, ſeveral 


he attacked the king's army near Stamford. His un- 
diſciplined followers being unable to reſiſt effetually 


> 


Hands were flain; and the loſs was not very ſmall 


| or the king's fide. Sir Robert was taken priſoner, and 


put to death, with ſeveral other gentlemen, at Stam- 


bord. As-theſe delinquents confeſſed that they had 
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in their rebellion, the king no longer doubted of the 
guilt of thofe noblemen; ; and, hearing that they had 
marched into the north to augment their forces, he 
advanced into Yorkſhire to obſtruct their views. Be- 
ing diſappointed in their hopes of raiſing a ſufficient 
army to cope with Edward, they haſtened into Devon- 
ſhare, with the intention of retiring to the continent *. 
The king, while he remained in the north, obliged 
Montacute to ſurrender the eſtates of the Percy family 
to the heir, who was alſo appointed warden of the 


eaſt marches towards Scotland, in the room of the 
former nobleman, For the loſs which he thus ſuſtain» - 


ed, Montacute was honored with the empty title of 
marquis. As he had not concurred with his brother 
in the reſolution of joining Sir Robert Welles, 


he was not included in the manifeſto publiſhed by the 


king againſt Warwick and Clarence, in which it was de- 
clared, that a deſign had been formed for the elevation 


8 the latter to the throne of England, and that theſe 5 


confederates were employed in raifing forces for the 
execution of that traitorous intent. Being ſummoned 
without effect to appear before their ſovereign, they 
were proclaimed rebels and traitors, and rewards were 
offered for their apprehenſion '*, 755 

On the retreat of Warwick wad his ſon-in-law 8 
the north, Edward purſued them into the weſt with 


great celerity, and iſſued commiſſions for levying troops 


in that quarter, The two rebels, however, found 
means to eſcape and having ſailed from Dartmouth 
with a conſiderable retinue, directed their courſe to- 
wards Calais, Vaucler, a Gaſcon, to whom the earl 
had committed the government of this fortreſs, re- 


12, Contin, Nid. croyl—stow. 1̃5. Clauſ. 20 Kdw. IV.— 
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9 fuſed to admit his maſter into the harbour, and point- a 


ed his cannon againſt the ſquadron. The earl was 
ſurpriſed at this treatment from an officer of whoſe 


fidelity he had never doubted : but he acquieſced 
in the intimatfon which he had privately received from 


Vaucler, that the inability of withſtanding the power 


5 Edward, in the preſent ſtate of the garriſon, ren- 


dered it expedient for him to temporiſe; and that it 


Would be adviſeable for Warwick to retire to France, 


and there wait for a change in his affairs. The earl 


then failed to the ſouth-weſt, and, after having captur- 
ed ſome rich Flemiſh merchant-men, landed in Nor- 


mandy, where he and his companions were politely. - 
received by the Baſtard of Bourbon, who yd 
them to the French e OO 6, 
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75 he Yee: of Warwick farms the de f efign of 1 50 Has 


% VI:—He invades England, — He is quickly rein- 
forced by a numerous army of his countrymen.-— He 
compels Edward, without a battle, to retire from the 


kingdom. Henry is reinſtated on the throne.— Mar- 
_ wick has the chief direction of the national Fairs. 
. Edward returns 40. England ;—defeats the earl at 


Barnet; — and obtains. a deciſtue vickory over queen 


Margaret at Tewkeſbury. Henry is found dead in 


the Tower, —E dward enj ys ſeveral 0 of ow | 
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deſpaired of the re-eſtabliſhment of that family 1 in it's 


former power: but when a rupture had occurred be- 
tween Edward and the potent earl of Warwick, their 


proſpects were illumined with a ray of hope. They 


conceived that it would not be impracticable to bring 


over the diſcontented earl to their party, notwithſtand= 
ing the refentment which he felt for former injuries 
received from the friends of Henry VI. particularly 


from Margaret of Anjou, who had not only laid ſnares for 


his life, but had put his father to an ignominious death. 


The attainted earl of Pembroke, and other Lancaf- 


trians, were preſent with the earl of Warwick at the 


Freneh court; and it is probable that they took an op- 
portunity of founding his ſentiments, and of ſuggeſting. 


to him the means of taking vengeance on Edward, by 
the formation of a league with Margaret, who would be 
ſupported by the king of France in her attempts to re- 
_ inſtate her huſband. Lewis himſelf ſtrongly recom- 


ended. this meaſure Jo Warwick; and, ſending for 
1 Q Margaret 
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Margaret to his court, prevailed on the earl to tn | 
to an interview with that princeſs. Fhough her ani. 
moſity againſt him was as ſtrong as his averſion to her, 


- the was induced by motives of intereſt to court his 


friendſhip, and encourage his diſaffection to Edward. 


After ſome negotiation, Warwick, prompted by the de- 
fire of puniſhing the ingratitude of 'Edward, engaged 
to exert his efforts for the reſtoration of Henry, to the 


throne of which he had been deprived. It was ſtipulated 


between him and Margaret, that her ſon Edward ſhould 


eſpouſe the earl's daughter Anne; that, during the 
rxeign of Henry and the minority of prince Edward, the 
earl and the duke of Clarence ſhould enjoy the chief 
adminiſtration of public affairs; and that, if Henry's 
ſon ſhould die without iſſue, the crown ſhould devolve 
on Clarence and his heirs. This convention being ra- 
tified, the propoſed marriage was ſolemniſed without 


delay; and Lewis bound himſelf to aſſiſt in the re- eſta 
bliſhment of the impriſoned Henry. : 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, Ed- 


1 ward's miniſter acted in England with a rigor which. 
injured his popularity.. John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſ- 


ter, the conſtable of the realm, excited the odium of 
the people by his cruelty. in the execution of about 
twenty of Warwick's adherents, who had been taken in 


a naval feirmiſh. Many individuals were fined or im- 
priſoned on ſuſpicion of being attached to the houſe of 
Lancaſter, or to the abſent earl; a conduct tending to 


favor the execution of the plan which that nobleman 


had formed, and which he now prepared to accompliſh. 


The earl's fleet being augmented by a ſquadron with 


which Lewis furniſhed him, he waited at the mouth of 


the Seine for an opportunity of eroſſing the channel. 
Edward's ally, the duke of Burgundy, after ein in 
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rain requeſted the French king to with-hold his protec- 


tion from Warwick, ſent out a fleet not only to make 
pr on the earl for his late ſeiſure of the veſſels of 


his ſubjects, but to obſtruct his deſcent on the Engliſh 


Be 
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coaſt. The duke's armament cruiſed for ſome time 


near Warwick's ſtation, till it was diſperſed by a ſtorm; 


and the earl, 1 957 ſoon 8 arrived in WY at Dart- 


Sept. 13. 


land did not take ſufficient precautions to ward off the 


ſtorm which threatened him. This inactivity was en- 


couraged by a confidence in his military ſxill and repu- 


tation, which, he flattered himſelf, would baffle all the 


attempts of his enemies. He was repeatedly warned 


of his danger by the Burgundian duke; but he diſre- 
garded that prince's remonſtrances, and indulged him- 


ſelf in thoughtleſs ſeeurity. He, indeed, rouſed him- 


ſelf from his indolence when he was appriſed of an in- 


ſurrection in the north, kindled by lord F itz-Hugh, 


the brother-in-law of Warwick, who had probably raiſed 


this commotion with a view of drawing the king to * 


diſtance from his ſouthern coaſts, that the earl's debark- 
ation might be facilitated. Fitz-Hugh fled into Scot- 


land on the approach of Edward, who was on the 


northern ſide of the Humber when he heard of War- | 


wick's invaſion. 


Edward had made an effort, * the retreat of Cla- 
rence and his father-in-law to the continent, to detach 


the former from the trammels of the rebellious earl; 


and he had employed i in this negotiation a female of ca- 


pacity and addreſs, who, being an attendant on his bro- 
ther's wife, had an opportunity of repreſenting to the 


duke the folly of his concurrence in the late agreement 15 


| between Warwick and the Lancaſtrians, whoſe return | 
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7 2 * er would be attended with the utter ruin of the 
whole family of York. Her perſuaſions at length in- 
5 duced him to promiſe, that, under the appearance of 
5 being ſtill attached to the earl, he would embrace the 
e firſt occaſion which ſeemed favourable for his deſertion 
5 of that nobleman and the houſe of Lancaſter 
The marquis of Montacute, though the brother of 
Warwick, was not ſuſpected by the king of any inten- 
tion of co- operating with the earl. On the contrary, 
Edward greatly depended on the ſervice of the mar- 
quis againſt the Invaders; but Montacute, reſenting 8 
the loſs of the earldom of Northumberland, was eaſily 
—_ prevailed on by the emiſſaries of his brother to promiſe, 
=_ : : | his aſſiſtance for the reſtoration of Henry. He levied. 
6000 men, on pretence of joihing Edward; but, when 
he had approached within a few miles of the royal 
camp, he avowed his determination of ſupporting: the 
Lancaſtrian intereſts, and of j Jong the Amy of War- | 
wick”, „ to 
The earl was fo 8 . Hh his . | 
that he muſtered near 60,000 men within three days. " 
His great popularity, concurring. with' the diſcontent 
- which the proceedings of Edward's fayorites had occa- 
„ ſioned, and with the .compaſſion of the Engliſh for the 
| misfortunes of the captive Henry, produced ſuch a 
general zeal in behalf of 'the Lancaſtrian cauſe, that 
the public began to expect a ſpeedy. revolution. 
With the army which Edward had levied againſt 
lord Fitz-Hugh, that monarch advanced from the 
north, receiving occaſional reinforcements i in his pro- 


| 5 greſs. Warwick haſtened to meet him; ; and, if his | 
L 5 brother had joined the king, a battle would probably 1 
1 have enſued; but the marquis having ſuddenly turned f. 


. to Join. the earl, it was reſolved between the bro- 
5: Chronicles of Stow and Hall. 
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weis / thats one of them ſhould attack the _y in front, 


while the other ſhould fall upon his rear. | 


Edward was now in a dangerous ſituation. His 
ſubjects were rapidly revolting from him; the moſt 
popular nobleman im the kingdom prepared to over- 
whelm bim with a powerful army; and he knew not - 


how far he might depend on the fidelity of thoſe who 


were ranged under his banners. When he learned 
that the marquis of Montacute had declared in favor 
of Henry, and that the two brothers were on the point 


of | Wee uy he at at reſolved to oppo : 0 3 


adviſed him to attempt an en as he could not ſuf-" 
ficiently depend on the attachment of his troops. As 
this appeared to be the moſt prudent meaſure which He 


- 
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could adopt in his preſent eircumſtances, he acquieſced 15 


in the counſel of Haſtings, and fled to the coaſt with. 
his brother the duke of Gloceſter, and ſome other 
noblemen, eſcorted by a party of light horſe. Finding 


three ſhips in the port of Lynn, he and his friends em- 


barked without further delay, and landed at Alcmaer, 


in North-Holland, after a narrow eſcape from a fleet 


belonging to the Hanſe-towns *. This ſudden expul- 


 fion of a great prince from his realm, without the leaſt 
blood-ſhed, borders on the romantic; but the truth of 


it is undiſputed; and it furniſhes a firiking trait of 
the incoritaticy of the Engliſh nation in that turbulent 
age. IT a 

The earl of Warwick had no ſooner been mrad 
of Edward's departure, than he reſolved to complete 
his plan by advancing immediately to the capital and 
re-placing Nenty on the throne. Having received the 


Oct. 3. 


ſubmiſſion . the troops of the fugitive King; he march- 7 


4. 11 5 Comines, liv. iii. chap. 5.— Contin. Hitt. Croyl. 4 


ed 
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friends, endeavoured to conceal himſelf from the public 
notice; but he was diſcovered on the top of a tree in 
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ed towards the city, entered it in triumph, releaſed the 
Lancaſtrian prince from the Tower, and proclaimed 


him lawful king *. He now exerciſed, in Henry's name, 


the functions of government, in conjunction with the 
duke of Clarence, whoſe leſs vigorous intellects, how. 


ever, kept him in a ſtate of inferiority to the earl. 
- A ſudden change now took place in the official de- 


partments. The friends of Edward were ſuperſeded by 


the adherents of the powerful earl; and all who were 


not zealous for the new government, were excluded 


from the proſpect of preferment. Having rewarded 


his friends with the favors of the court, the earl re- 
ſolved to act with ſeverity to thoſe whom he conſidered 
as his enemies. But he was more ſparing of execu- 
tions than Edward would have been in ſimilar circum- 
| ſtances. The only perſon of diſtinction that ſuffered 
death was the earl of Worceſter, who, conſcious of the 


| hatred which he had entailed upon himſelf by his ra- 


pacity and rigor, and apprehenſive of the reſentment | 


of Warwick for his cruelty towards that nobleman's 


Huntingdonſhire, conducted to London, accuſed of 
having acted with inhumanity and oppreſhon in the 


government of Ireland, tried before John earl of Ox- 


ford, and condemned to death. He was beheaded on 


Tower-hill, without exciting the regret of the popu- 
_ lace; though all the friends of literature lamented his 
fall; for he was diſtinguiſhed above all the Engliſh no- 


- bility for his proficiency in learning, and his encou- 


ragement of ſuch as excelled in it. | 
The dread of vengeance induced many Yorkiſts to 


quit the kingdom; while others retired. into ſanCtuae - 
| mew" to ſhelter themſelves under the privileges of the 


* Stow, p- ieee, liv. 8 vi. 
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£ REP Above 2000 individuals i in boi PR” Weſt- 
minſter embraced this mode of refuge; and, among 
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others, the queen herſelf, who, having ſought ſecurity 
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n 
| 1470. a 


within the precincts of the abbey of Weſtminſter, 


was there delivered of her eldeſt wg afterwayds Ed- 
| Warm : | 


A parliament being Gut to ſanction the re- 
ſtoration of Henry, all the proceedings of the aſſembly 


were dictated by the triumphant Warwick. Edward 


was declared an uſurper 3 all the ſtatutes which had 
been enacted in his reign were repealed; and he and 
his chief adherents were attainted. The attainders of 


the Lancaſtrians were reverſed; as the offspring of 


faction and revenge; the crown was ſettled on Henry, 
and, in default of his heirs, on the duke of Clarence; 


and this nobleman and his father-in-law were declar- 


ed regents of the kingdom, on account of the incapa- 
city of Henry for neee till the 74 of that 


_ prince's ſon. 


When the king of "Oe received advice of the revolu- 
tion in England, he ordered public thankſgivings to be 


offered for the reinſtatement of Henry, and ſolemn pro- 
ceeſſions to be made in honour of ſo fortunate an event. 


Nov. 4. 


Nov, 16. 


On the other hand, the duke of Burgundy was alarmed 


at the ſucceſs of Warwick, and apprehended an attack 
on his dominions from the united forces of England 
and France. He ſent Philip de Comines, the hiſtorian, 


to Calais, to learn the ſentiments of Vaueler, whom Ed- 
ward, when he had heard of his refuſal of admittance 
to the fugitive Warwick, had promoted to the dignity 


of commandant of that fortreſs. | This officer had ad- 
hered to his profeſſions of attachment to the earl; for, 
on the late revolution, he ordered all his ſoldiers to aſ- 


ſume the enſigns of Warwick, and declared himſelf the 


friend of king Henry. He gave Comines to underfland, 


"a 
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. D. that a rupture between the Engliſh * the: duke of 
- Burgundy was 4 probable event; and that 4000 men 
would ſoon be ſent bver to Calais, to commenee hoſti- 
5 N lities againſt that prince. But, at the ſolicitation of the 
1 merchants, who dreaded the interruption of their trade 
with the duke's ſubjects in the A e e a ere | 
was Weile 1 
Return we is _ OR ha, 8 his ar- 
| ada in Holland, was politely received by the lord of 
Gruthuſe, governor of that province for the duke of 
Burgundy. Such was the haſte. with which he had 
fled, that he had. not carried over with him any thing 
of value; and he had not a ſufficient ſam to pay the 
8 captain of his ſhip for his paſſage. Gruthuſe condud- 
' cee him to the Hague, and ſent a meſſenger to inform | 
| the duke of the unfortunate ſituation to which his bro» 
ther- in-law was reduced. To avoid the reſentment of 
the new Engliſh. miniſtry, Charles was unwilling to 
5 e any open aſſiſtance to Edward, and therefore iſſued 
= public orders to his ſubjects not to afford ſuccour to 
. that prince, though he privately. agreed to ſupply him 
5 ; dein money, men, and ſhips. ? | 
A. B. In the ſubſequent ſpring, Edward ras. for the 
5 en of his crown and kingdom The duke, 
a equipped ſeveral large veſſels in the. name of 
ſome private merchants, offered them for the uſe of 
N nb exiled king's and other ſhips being. hired from the 
BE Hanſe- towns, 2 fufficient ſquadron was provided for 
the tranſportation. of about 2000 men. With this 
force, Edward embarked far England, and attempted 
| ; to land in Eſſex; but meeting with a repulſe, he di- 
5 4 his courſe to the northward, and diſembarked 
N Mar. 1 N oppoſition at Ravenſpur, in the county of 
| Vork. The provincials teſtifying. an inclination to re- 
it rather ban to n hien, * imitated the policy of 
Henry 


— N 


. 


5 


\ 


f 4 der IV. by adclating that it was 8 his is intention to 4. D. 
147% 8 

9 claim the crown, but only his patrimonial eſtates. He 8 

even wore the Lancaſtrian enſigns, and ordered his 

4 | followers to cry, « Long live king Henry pr. The citi- 

0 aZens of Vork refuſed to admit him within their walls, 5 

C7 | before he had taken an oath;-in preſence of the mayor 


and aldermen, that he would be faithful to Henry VI. 
and would not advance any claim to the crown. Hay- | 


f ing borrowed money from the opulent inhabitants, and 7 

of procured a reinforcement to his wy; he continued his 2 
d | as. towards London. e | 

18 8 The marquis of Montacute, a been appointed 

he warden of the marches towards Scotland, had levied 

* an army in thoſe parts, and had received orders from 

m 


his brother to oppoſe the invaders with all poſſible ex- 
0 pedition. As his army doubled that which Edward 
had under him when he left York, his obedience to 


to Warwick's directions would probably have ruined the 

ed hopes of that prince. But the marquis, either prompt- 

bo | ed by a ſecret intelligence with Edward (which, how- 

um ever, his ſubſequent conduct renders improbable), or 

2 influenced by the ſuppoſition that between his army 

the and that of Warwick, the Yorkiſts might eaſily. be en- 

ke, diloſed, and reduced to ſubmiſſion, with leſs danger to 

of their enemies, ſuffered them to paſs without moleſta- * 
q tion within'a few miles of his camp. Perhaps, as ſome 

the authors have imagined, the duke of Clarence, as co- 

fot Tegent with Warwick, had ſent orders to the marquis 

this not to engage till he had joined him. Whatever may 

Meg have been the reaſon of Montacute's inaction, it was | CS 
dy 5 certainly very prejudicial to his brother's cauſmQ. 
ked x As Edward-proceeded to the ſouthward, the num- 

| of ber of his followers. gradually increaſed ; and, when 
: 7 he arrived at Nottingham, he reſumed the title of king, 
5 in violation of the, oath which he had taken at York. : 
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1 | A. D. He avoided the army of the carl of Warwick, who 
 _ waited for the junction of the duke of Clarence; and 
| / haſtening to London, demanded admittance: - As he 
had a powerful party in the city, he had little doubt of 
| 2 ſpeedy poſſeſſion of the place. The archbiſhop of 
Qiuanterbury, and other perſons of diſtinction, were 
5 * advocates in his cauſe; and even the archbiſhop of 
: York, to whom Warwick had committed the care of 
| the city and of Henry's perſon, was inclined to deſert 
che intereſts of hisbrother. The treachery of this prelate 
at length opened to Edward the gates of his capital; 
and, as ſoon as he had entered the epiſcopal palace, he 
ſeiſed the perſon of Henry, and ſent him priſoner to 
JJ reer N 
| The duke of Clarence, whoſe ſeeret promiſes of 
; deſerting his father-in-law had contributed to haſten 
Edward's return from the continent, now prepared to 
X eexecute his intention. After a ſhort conference with 
: ais brother the duke of Gloceſter, who had paid him 
a ift in his camp, he went over to Edward, with 
about 12,000 men. When he had thus violated his 
_ Engagements with Warwick, he offered himfelf as a 
mediator between him and his royal opponent. The 
earl rejected the offer with diſdain and being joined ˖ 
by the marquis of Montacute, reſolved to venture a | 
general engagement, though his forces were greatly | r 
© outnumbered by thoſe of Edward. The latter having t 
Aprilia: marched from London to Barnet, à battle enſued in a 
chat neighbourhood, and it was conteſted with extra- 
ordinary fury on both ſides. Notwithſtanding the MM ” 
confuſion Which aroſe from a miſtake committed by 


| Warwick's men, who, deceived by the reſemblance re 
vf a military badge or device, attacked a body of their in 
oon friends, his followers perſevered in their gallant ft 
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exertions, and long prevented their enemies from tains | 


ing a decifive advantage! - But the ſuperiority of Ed- 


ward's numbers at length inclined the victory to his 


| fide; and the earls troops began to give way. In his 


attempts to rally them, he fell covered with wounds; * 


and the marquis participated in in the kate of his bro⸗ 


„er | Keb 
Such Was ü fate of Richard Nevil; "earl of WE 


wick, who had long flouriſhed as the moſt Powerful 


| ſubject in the kingdom. He was a nobleman of con- 
fiderable abilities, both in war and polltics; he was 
liberal, hoſpitable, and friendly; humane in private 


life, though, in his public conduct, he exhibited a 


ſhare of the ferocity of the times; open and ſincere in 


his attathments as well as enmities ; active and ambi- 
tious in his temper; bold and deciſive in his meaſures. 


From his having ſo ſignally contributed to the eleya- 
tion of Edward IV. to the throne, as well as to the 


reftoration of Henry V VI. he . the epithet of the 


* ng-maker.. 

Wich regard to he Laughter which attended the 
late battle, hiſtorians” greatly differ: but, by the moſt 
probable computation, near 4000 individuals fell on 


- the fide of Warwick, and 1500 on the part of Edward. 


Except the earl and his brother, no perſon of noble 
rank loſt his life in the vanquiſhed army; and only 


two peers (the lords Cromwell and Say) are mentioned 


among the ſlain in the victorious hoſt. 
The reader wall perhaps be ſutpriſed at finding nc no 


mention of Margaret of Anjou, in the narrative of the 


occurrences of the fix' months which elapſed from the 
reſtoration of her huſband to his ſecond impriſonment 
in the Tower. It may be ſuppoſed, that ſhe was de- 
frous of returning to England, to ſhare in the revival 


7. Contin. Hiſt. Croyl. p- 55 s. Oomine.—kla. 
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Ab. of the Lancaftrian proſpetity. But, after ſhe had made 


1471, 


preparations for her voyage, contrary winds, and the 
ſtorms of the winter, long prevented her from ſailing. 


At length ſhe and her ſon embarked in the ſpring ; 
a and, when they had been toffed about near three weeks 


at ſea, they landed at Weymouth i in the evening of that 


day which was rendered memorable by the battle of 

Barnet. Unacquainted with the late change in favor 
4 of Edward, ſhe expected to be welcomed by her par- 

tiſans with ſmiles and congratulations. How bitter muſt 


have been her diſappointment, when ſhe received the 


nes of Edward's recovery of his capital, of her huſ- 
band's impriſonment, of the calamitous defeat of her 
friends at Barnet, and of the death of that great man 


who, from an old enemy, had become the new bul- 


wark of her hopes! Her fortitude, by which ſhe had 


hitherto been elevated to ſuch a ſuperiority over the 


ordinary weakneſs of her fex, was unable to ſuſtain ſo 


violent a ſhock ; the agitation of her feelings threw 
her into a ſwoon; and even when ſhe had recovered 
from her firſt conſternation, deſpair took fuch poſſeſ- | 
fon of her ſoul, that ſhe reſolyed to ſeek the tempo- 


rary refuge of a ſanctuary, till ſhe ſhould have an op- 
portunity of eſcaping to the continent from the fury c of 


her triumphant adyerſariess The abbey of Beaulieu 


in Hants furniſhed her and the prince with a retreat; 


but they did not long remain within the entrenchments 
of ſpiritual privileges. | 
Edmund duke of Somerſet, brother of has duke who 


5 had! been beheaded after the battle of Hexham, returned 
3 England with Margaret. He and the duke of Exeter, 
as well as other Lancaſtrian noblemen, had been re- 


duced to fuch indigence by the misfortunes of their 


party, that ſome of them had ſubſiſted by caſual alms 


8. Hall's Chronicle,—-Lelandi Colle@anca 


bill 
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Burgundy. Several of theſe exiles had returned with 
the earl of Warwick; and they now encouraged Mar- 


garet to ſhake off her deſpondency, and again enter the 


liſts with Edward. Their promiſes of ſtrenuous ſup= 


7 revived her hopes; and though, in her moments 


of prophetic reflexion, ſhe conſidered the late ſplendor 


of Henry's reſtoration as a flaſh of lightning before 


the ſtormy which would finally wreck his fortunes, ſhe 
emerged. from her ſanctuary with an appearance of 


confidence and alacrity. 


The duke of Somerſet, and the other! friends of Henry, 


# 
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| till they received ſmall penſions from the court of A.D 


1471. ; 


ſoon aſſembled a reſpectable army, amounting, as we 
are informed, to 40,000 men“. Jaſper earl of Pem- 


broke was employed in levying forces to the weſtward 


of the- c and it was propoſed, that Somerſet 


ſhould join that nobleman, and then proceed into 

Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, counties which had generally 
: oppoſed the Yorkiſts. But the activity of Edward, who 
had ſhaken off, for a time, the indolence to which his 
proſperity had inclined him, prevented the 9 
ment of the ſchemes of his enemies. 


Edward had returned to London after his victory at 
Barnet, and offered, in the cathedral of St. Paul, his 
own banners, as well as thoſe which he had taken from 


the vanquiſhed. He now regarded his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment as certain; but he felt ſome alarm when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the landing of his inveterate foe, 
queen Margaret, and of the ſucceſs which attended 


her partiſans i in the enliſtment of forces. Having diſ- 


miſſed a part of his followers, he took meaſures for 
_ re-afſembling them; and, marching to the weſtward, 
| Preſented himſelf before the Lancaſtrians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tewkefbiiry, where they had encamped on 


9. Comines, liv. iii. chap. '7. 
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the banks of the Severn. On his approach, they called 


4 council of war, in which it was reſolyed that they 
ſhould act onthe defenſive, till they had formed a junc- 


tion with the earl of Pembroke. Notwithſtanding this 


reſolution, the duke of Somerſet, who commanded the 


van of the queen's army, ruſhed out of the entrench- 
ments, and contributed by his raſhneſs to the misfortune 
of the day. Richard duke of Gloceſter, commander 
of Edward's firſt line, had aſſaulted Margaret s camp, 
and, by a feigned flight, had lured Somerſet into the 


field, where a fierce engagement enſued, which ended 
in the repulſe of the latter, who, retreating within 


is lines, and obſerving lord Wenlock, whoſe inaCtivity 


in not aſſiſting him with the main body had kindled 


his wrath, is ſaid to have cloven his head with a bat- 


tle- axe. Gloceſter and his brother Edward, eagerly 
purſuing the fugitive Lancaſtrians, entered the queen's 


: camp with them, and filled her army with ſuch con- 
ſternation, that, after a ſhort ſtruggle, victory declar- 
- ed for the Vorkiſts. John Courtenay, earl of Devon- 

ſhire, lord John Beaufort, brother to the duke of 

Somerſet, many knights and eſquires, and about 3000 
common ſoldiers, were ſlain; while the loſs ſuſtained 
by Edward was inconſiderable. Somerſet, with the 
prior of the hoſpital of St. John, and ſeveral other 
perſons off diſtinction, retired to the abbey- church of. 
Tewkeſbury, that they might enjoy the benefit of ſanc-_ 
tuary : but Edward's thirſt of revenge diſappointed | 
their hopes of ſafety. He ordered his ſoldiers to drag 
them from their retreat z and being brought before 
the duke of Gloceſter, they were arraigned and 
condemned to death, and Bk: their heads in the 


. market- Place . 
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When Margaret found that all hopes of rink were A. P. 
extinguiſhed, ſhe fled from Tewkeſbury to a monaſtery 1855 
between that town and Worceſter, where ſhe was diſe 
covercd and ſeiſed by her enemies. Edward, her ſon, a 

youth of good promiſe, who was now in the eighteenth 

year of his age, was taken priſoner by Sir Richard 
Crofts, who, moved by the king s offer of an annuity a 
for life to the producer of the prince's perſon, ſurren- 

dered him into the hands of the victor, on his proteſ- ä 
tation that he would offer no violence to him. Ed- 
ward aſked the prince, why he had preſumed to take. 
arms againſt him; to which the youth boldly replied, 

that he had been actuated by a deſire of recovering his 
father's crown, and his own lawful inheritance; an 
anſwer which ſo irritated the king, that he firuck the 
prince on the face with his gauntlet. The attendant - 
courtiers, affecting to be incenſed at the inſolence of 

the reply, ſacrificed the wretched captive, without 
heſitation or remorſe, to the jealouſy of their maſter **. 

His death was bitterly lamented by his mother, who 

had alſo reaſon to grieye for her own misfortunes, in 


11. Hall, Holinſhed, and other kiſtoriographers, afcribe the murder 
of this young prince to the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, . Sir 
Thomas Grey, and lord Haſtings. The cotemporary annaliſt of Croy- 
land affirms, that the prince was murdered; but, either from a want of 
knowledge, or from the fear of accuſing living characters of ſo atro- 
cious a erime, he has omitted the names of the aſſaſſins. Fabian, who, 
as he wrote under Henry VII. had no motive for concealing the names 
of Clarence, Gloceſter, or the other ſuppoſed murderers, ſays only, 
that young Edward was “ by the kynge's ſervants incontinently ſlaine.“ 
Thoſe who are defirous of multiplying the crimes of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter (afterwards Richard III.) are unwilling to acquit him of the 
guilt of ſtaining his hands with the blood of this prince; but, as it 
does not appear that any writer who preceded the reign of Henry VIII. 
attributes any ſhare in the murder to Richard, he may reaſonably be 
exeulpated from it. It 6ught not to be omitted, that Sn repree 
ſeats young Edward as having fallen in battle, 
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being ſubjected to a riet confinement, which ſhe en- 


dured above four years. 
The battle of Tewkeſbury w was ſo deciſive as to re-eſta« 


bliſh Edward on the throne of England. A body of 


Lancaſtrians, who had riſen in the north, were ſo in- 


timidated by the defeat of their friends in the ſouth, 


that they laid down their arms at the deſire of the earl 
of Northumberland, who gave them aſſurances of the 
royal pardon, which Edward, pleaſed with their ſub- 
miſſion, did not refuſe to grant. 


The earl of Pembroke had collected a n army in 
Wales for the ſupport of the Lancaſtrian cauſe; but, 
his force being unable to cope with the king's. victori- 
ous troops, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of acting offen- 
ſively. Edward inſtructed one Vaughan to take mea- 

ſures for betraying him; but, the arts of this emiſſary 
being detected, he was beheaded by the earb's order. 


Dieſpairing of ſtriking an effectual blow againſt the 


triumphant Yorkiſts, Pembroke now repaired to Bre- 


tagne, accompanied by his young nephew, Henry earl 
of Richmond. 


In Edward's abſence from the capital, 2 bold at- 
tempt was made -to gain poſſeſſion. of that city, by 


Thomas Nevil, who, being a natural fon of William 
lord Fauconberg, the late earl of Kent, was generally 
ſtyled the baſtard of Fauconberg. He had acted as 


vice-admiral under the earl of Warwick, who had 


been appointed lord high admiral by the reſtored Hen- 


ry; and, having acquired the attachment of the ſea- 


men, he had retained his command, though the earl's 
| death had vacated his commiſſion. From a regular 
oilicer, he then became a pirate; and Edward's expe- 


dition againſt Margaret tempted him to undertake the 


adventurous ſcheme of a forcible entrance into the 
city of London, He landed at Sandwich with a qe 
8 e of 
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5 being reinforced by the Kentiſh provincials, he ap- 


peared in the neighbourhood of Southwark with about 
17,000 followers. He ſummoned the magiſtrates ,of 


London to open their gates to him; but his requiſition 
had no other effect than to incline them to a reſolute 
defence, A part of his army being ſent over the river, 
Aldgate and Biſhopſgate were vigorouſly affaulted ; 


and the inſurgents forced their way through the former | 


of theſe gates, but were repulſed by the valor of the 
citizens. The garriſon of the Tower, making a fally 
at the ſame time, flew many of the fugitives. The 


baſtard now made an attempt to force the bridge; but 


being driven back with great ſlaughter, and finding 


that his numbers began to diminiſh by deſertion, and 


that the king was daily expected in the metropolis he 
returned to Sandwich *?, 


The news of the baſtard's inſurrection haſtened 


the return of Edward to London ; and, not long after 
his arrival, his unfortunate competitor, Henry VI. 
was found dead in the Tower. The deaths of de- 
throned princes are frequently involved in obſcurity z 


and this remark is applicable to that of Henry, Some 
authors inform us that he died of grief; others, that 
he loſt his life by the hand of violence. If we conſider 


the mercileſs character of the prince who had depoſed 
him, and the particular conjuncture at which his death 


happened, when Edward was alarmed with a new re- 
volt in favor of the Lancaſtrian cauſe, we ſhall have 


little reaſon to entertain much doubt on this ſubject. 

A . writer“ plainly inſinuates, chat Henry 
UF was 
12. Fabian's Chroniele—Holinſhed, 13. . The annalif 
of Croyland is here alluded to, whoſe words are as follow: * Parcat 


Deus, et ſpatium penitentic ei donet, quicungue ſacrilegas manus in FOR 
„ | Domini 
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was murdered, though his conſciouſneſs of the danger 
4 of diſcloſure induced him to conceal the name of the 


author of the villainous deed. The hiſtorians who 
wrote Juris the reigns of Henry VII. and his ſon and 


grandſon affirm, that che duke of Gloceſter, ac- 
cording to the general tradition; murdered the royal 
| priſoner. . But there does not appear to be ſufficient . 
evidence for imputing this act of violence to Richard. | 


Edward had 2 more immediate intereſt i in the death of 


the Lancaftrian king; 3 and, if it was otherwiſe than : 
natural, the inſtrument of it was probably a meaner 


hand than his brother, who would hardly have ſub- 


jected himſelf ſo unneceſſarily to the odium of murder- 
ing a prince whoſe fandtity rende red him an e _ 


— 


popular regard. | . 


To the ſuppoſition of Edward's concern in 8 mur- 


| Fn of Henry, it may be objected, that, if he had been 
ipclined | to remove him from the world, he would have 
executed that criminal act when his rival firſt fell i into, 
his hands, inſtead of keeping him for many years a 
priſoner. To this remark we anſwer, that Edward, 


after the battle of Hexham, ſeemed ſo confident of the 


| ſecurity of his eſtabliſhment,. as not to think that any 
political neceſſity exiſted for the death of Henry; but, 
when he found himſelf expelled from his throne by a 
revolution in favor of that prince, and perceived the 
riſe of a freſh inſurrection, notwithſtanding two victo- 
ries which he had gained after his return from exile, 


the apprehenſion of future commotions ſuggeſted, to 
his unfeeling mind, the expediency of deſtroying the 


. auſus g E immittere ; unde et agens ryrauni et patiens glorigſi martyris 
titulum mercantur, It is probable that the monk alluded to Edward as 
the murderer of the * king; - By ſome think that he reſerred 
to Richard. 


14. Fabian, Philip de Comines, Sir Thomas ies; rah 
Virgil, Hall, &c. 
tree 
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tree which might ocherwiſe continue to > produce the. 
branches of rebellion: 8 us | 

Edward, after a fr: PN OBA in "ne haſ- 
tened to Sandwich to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of the 
baſtard of Fauconberg. The followers of this rebel 
being now reduced to à ſmall number, he offered to 
ſubmit to the king, on condition of pardon, declaring 
that, if his propoſal, ſhould nat be aceepted, he and 
all his companions would defend themſelves with deſ- 


perate fury, and, in caſe of ill ſucceſs, would deſtroy 


the town, as well as the ſhipping in the harbour. Ed- 
ward expreſſed his aſſent to the terms of the inſurgents, - 


| and ſent the duke of Gloceſter to receive their, ſub- 


miſſions, and take poſſeſſion of the town and the fleet. 
But, when he had thus ſucceeded to his wiſh, he vio- 
lated the agreement, put ſome of the rebels to death, 

and exacted fines fram others. Nevil, their leader, 


did not eſcape the perſidious vengeance of the king. 


Being apprehended at Southampton, he was opens 

ed to death, and executed without delay **. ä 
Edward now enjoyed ſome years oſ peace; ; and he 

took the opportunity of relapſing into a courſe of de- 


15. Carte, whoſe partiality to the houſe of York is evident, aſſerts, 


- without authority, that Henry died of grief for the loſs of his ſon and 


the impriſonment of his wife; but the patience and apathy of. this mo- 


narch's character detract from the probability of ſuch an opinion. The 


ſame hiſtorian inſinuates, that it was of very little conſequence to Edward 
whether Henry lived or died. This, however, is an ill-founded idea; 


for, though, while his only ſon lived, the extinction of the father 


was of little moment, yet, when the latter became the ſurvivor, his 
death, to a cruel politician, would appear highly expedient. 
Henry, at the time of his deceaſe, was in the fiftieth year of his age. 
His body was expoſed at St. Paul's, and then conveyed to the abbey - - 
of Chertſey, where it was interred with little ceremony. In the reign 


of Richard III. it was removed to Windſor, wm a more pompous 


celebration of the obſequies. 
16. Chronicles of Stow and ** — Habington' 8 Life of 


bauchery. 


5 


. bauchery.. The conduct of the earl of Oxford, who 
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ſurpriſed St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, rather 


with a view of procuring a place of refuge, than of 


renewing the troubles of the realm, could hardly be 


deemed an interruption of the tranquillity with which 


the king was now gratified. When the earl had re- 
mained ſome months in the fortreſs which he had ſeiſed, 


the offer of the royal pardon induced him to ſubmit. 
Though his life was ſpared, he was deprived of all 
his property, and confined i in the caſtle of Hames, i in 


Picardy 7. 


The archbiſhop of Vork, whoſe ary to his 
| 1 ther the Hate earl of Warwick had greatly facilitated 


to Edward the recovery of his metropolis, had not by 


that ſervice ſecured the gratitude of the king, who ac- 
cuſed him of a correſpondence with the earl of Oxford, 


ſent him priſoner to the caſtle of Guiſnes, and ſeiſed 


all his effects as well as the eſtates of his ſeen s. To 


this arbitrary conduct Edward ſeems to have been 


more prompted by ſordid rapacity, than by a deteſta- 


tion of the factious character of the prelate. 


A parliament being ſummoned, Edward's authority 


was confirmed; and all his demands were granted. 


He not only procured the repeal of all the proceedings 
of the parliament which had afſembled on the reſtora- 
tion of Henry; but obtained a conſiderable ſubſidy. 
This ſupply proved a ſeaſonable relief to his creditors, 
who had become clamorous for 'the diſcharge of 'the 


debts which he NE CASES an. the late cony vul- 
ſions. 


_ can "0 Stow, p. II | 
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Edward makes great pr eparations for an expedition inte 


France.—He lands on the continent with a numerous 

army but, not being ſupported by his allies, he con- 
| ſents to an accommodation with the French king; 
who agrees to allow him an annuity for life — He puts 

his brother the duke of Clarence to death. — He enters 
into 4 war with the Scots.—The duke of Gloceſter 

takes their capital; and recovers Berwick. — Death 
and character of Edward. 


FI HE ceſſation of the ſanguinary conteſt 8 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter * gave Edward an 


opportunity of reſuming his ſchemes of foreign con- 
queſt, The animoſity of the duke of Burgundy againſt 
Lewis XI. prompted him to encourage his Engliſh ally 
to take arms againſt that prince; and the connexions 
between Edward and Charles were enforced by a new 
treaty, in which it was ſtipulated, that the former 
ſhould land in France with at leaſt 10,000 men; that 
the latter ſhould aſſiſt him in his efforts for the recovery 
of the duchies of Normandy and Guienne in parti- 
cular, and for the conqueſt of the kingdom of France 
in general; and that neither of them ſhould make 
peace with Lewis without the conſent of. the other. 
It was alſo agreed between them, that Champagne, 
Barre, and ſeveral other provinces, ſhould fall to the 
ſhare of Charles, who ſhould hold them without ho- 
mage or fealty; and that the other. territories which 


1. Frequently: called, by hiſtorians, the war of the two roſes; = 
white roſe being the ſymbol of the houſe of York, and a red one of 
the "OY of Lancaſter. 
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ſhould be ſubdued by their united arms ſhould be poſ. 


1 


-ſefſed by Edward *. Thus did they plan the partition 
of the French fHominions; as if the probability of ſuc- 
| ceſs had. been reduced ta a certaint 


Beſides the copious ſupplies" whiic 0 Edward procured 


from his parliament, in different ſeſſions, for the | pur- 


poſes © of. 2 continental War, be — 975 conſiderable 


Sy So ES Ss 


termed. a free 25 or benevolence * : "Thi 9 bf 


lerying money was not very agreeable to the generality 


of the people, Who in addition to the parliamentary 


impoſts, found themſelves expoſed to demands which, 
though they were not actually compelled to grant, the 
fear of offence or of ſhame preyented them from re- 


jecking. — 


To remove all Yor LM af a an ack eng the 


Scots during his intended war with France, Edward 
prolonged t the truce with James III. and negotiated a a 


match between his daughter Cecilia and that monarch's 


ſon. To ſtrengthen kimielf 6 in other reſpects, he re- 


| newed his. alliance, with the crown of Caſtile, and 


made overtures for a confederacy with the emperor, as 


well as with the kings of Hungary and Sicily, though 


from theſe | princes he could | not expect any effectual 
alſtance. He en Rep gl the duke of, Bretagne i in iy 


TEES. 


aftive co-operation in che 5 hoſtilities of 4 
Engliſh and Burgundians againſt that prince. He 
alſo depended on the ſervices of the count of St. 


Paul, conſtable of France, who had expreſſed ] his i ins 
tention of deſerting Lewis i in his favor. 3 
Inſpired with; the hopes of acquiring laurels in the 


Gallic held, d Edward embarked for enn continent with 


* 
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1500 men at arms, 1 5, O00 archers PASS to. 1 


on horſeback, and a numerous body of infantry *. He 
diſpatched a herald to the court of Lewis, to defy that 
monarch i in form, if he ſhould not ſurrender his crown 


to the lawful heir of Edward II. from whom Philip | 
de. Valoig had uſurped it. The French king was 
alarmed at the report of the great army which accom- 

panied his rival, of whoſe extraordinary courage and BE 
martial {kil] he was not. ignorant. Conſcious of the 


vifaffeRion of many of his principal ſubjects, and ap- 


prehenſive of the effects which might follow from the 
continuance of the confederacy againſt him, ac reſolved 


7 


A. N. 
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to uſe, all his arts for diſpoſing Edward to pacific mea- 


ſures, and detaching him from his connexions with 
the Burgundian duke. He treated the herald with 


great politeneſs; conyerſed with him'on the ſubject of 


his maſter's enterpriſe, which, he aſſured him, would 


not be forwarded by. the duke of Burgundy or by the 
cConſtable, who had no real inclination to aſſiſt the 
Engliſh; preſented him with 300 crowns, and pro- 


miſed him the addition of 1000, if he ſhould ſucceed 
in perſuading Edward to an accommodation. 

The duke of Burgundy, whoſe. turbulent ambition 
and raſh impetuoſity embroiled him in conſtant hoſtili- 
ties, was not only engaged in the conqueſt of Lorrain, 
but in a war with ſome of the German princes con- 
cerning the electorate of Cologne. Hearing of Ed- 


ward's voyage, he repaired to Calais to meet that mo- 


narch. He apologiſed for his negle& of his engage- 


ments, by not having an army in readineſs to aſſiſt 


his ally. He alleged that his troops were employed 


in different enterpriſes, particularly in the defence of 


his dominions againſt the duke of Lorrain; and; com- 


plimenting Edward on the gallant _ well-appointed | 


4: Memoires de Comines iv. iv. ap. 5. 
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A.D. army which he had brought with him, adviſed him to 


1475. 


commence the campaign without Burgundian ſuccour. 
The king of England, mortified at the faithleſs beha- 
viour of Charles, contracted a diſguſt to the intended 
war. Inſtead of reflecting that the battles of Crecy and 


Azincourt had been won without foreign aid, and that 
he had under him a much greater force than that by 


which thoſe victories had been achieved, he ſeemed 
to think that his proſpect of ſucceſs vaniſhed with the 


yy promiſes of his allies. Charles having aſſured him that 


the conſtahle would deliver up St. Quintin, Edward 


' ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion of that town; but, 


when the ſoldiers approached, the garriſon fired upon 
them, and flew ſome of them in a ſally 5. The king 


vas piqued'at the conſtable's inſincerity; and, on re- 


ceiving the report of the herald whom he had ſent to 


the French court, he felt an abatement of his incli- 
nation for war. An envoy ſoon after came to him 


from the politic Lewis, profeſſing a ſincere defire of 
peace; and this deputy, by his maſter's directions, 
applied to thoſe noblemen who enjoyed the greateſt . 
ſhare of their ſovereign's favor, and, by promiſes of 


pecuniary gratification, influenctd them to adviſe Ed- 


ward to deſiſt from his hoſtile views. After ſome de- 
liberation with his confidential friends, the diſappointed 


1 king liſtened to the pacific overtures of Lewis; and* 
the ambaſſadors of the reſpective monarchs met Near 


Amiens. The loweſt demands of the Engliſh negoti- 
ators were, that a large ſum ſhould be immediately 
Paid to their king towards the reimburſement of his 
expences; that the dauphin ſhould eſpouſe one of his 


daughters; and that an annual payment ſhould be 
made to Edward during his life and that of Lewis. 


The eagerneſs of the latter for peace induced him to 
5. 3 9 * iv, _ K-74 


afſent 


EDWARD . 


aſſent. to theſe conditions and a treaty was Jockiile 


adjuſted. It was agreed, that a truce ſhould ſubſiſt 
for ſeven years between the ſubjects of France and 
England; that the ſum to be paid to Edward before 
his departure ſhould amount to 7 5,000 crowns; that 
bo, ooo livres per annum ſhould be ſettled by the dau- 
phin on his Engliſh bride; that the annuity which 


Edward was to receive ſhould conſiſt of 50,000 crowns; 
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and that each of the contracting parties ſhould aſſiſt 


the other in en the inſurrections of his ſub- 
jects. | 

For the b of this 8 the two kings 
had an interview at Pecquigni, a village on the Somme. 


Each of them took an oath for the ſtrict obſervance of | 
the treaty; and, after a familiar converſation, they 
parted, the one pleaſed with the promiſed tribute, and 


with the proſpect of his daughter's marriage to the 


dauphin, and the other with the thoughts of having 
ſo fortunately eſcaped a war with thoſe enemies whoſe 
glories and conqueſts were {till remembered by the 


French with terror. | 
The joy of Lewis, on the 3 of this enz 
diſplayed itſelf, among his favorites, in the ſneers of 


ridicule and the vanity of imaginary ſuperiority. He 
derided the facility of Edward, in ſuffering himſelf to 


be ſo lightly diſſuaded from his enterpriſe; and ap- 


plauded his own ſagacity in triumphing by art over 


the arms of a formidable adverſary. But his ſelſ-· con- 


gratulation would have been more excuſable, had he 
avoided the diſgrace of ſubjecting himſelf to a tribu- 


tary payment; for, whatever may be ſaid by French 


writers in extenuation of ſuch an idea, the purchaſe 


of peace by a preſent ſum, as well as by a future an- 


nuity, juſtly merits the appellation of tribute. 


6. Rym. Fed. vol. zi. p. N 
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ward on the ſubject of her ranforn. © The latter, being 


1 hend danger from her intrigues, agreed to releaſe her 
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he captivity of Margaret of Anjou having produred 


from her father René an application to the king of 


France for her deliverance, Lewis treated with Ed- 
convinced that he had no longer any reaſon to appre- 
on the payment of 50,000 crowns; and on her fenun- 


ciation of all claims on the government of England for 
her jointure. In the following winter, Margaret was 


| reſtored to liberty, and paſſed the remainder of her 
Fears in a retirement leſs irkſome than that of a priſon. 
Her confinement was little regretted by the Engliſh, 
who regarded her as the principal cauſe of the diſtrac- 
ions of her huſband's reign. She was, without con- 
troverſy, a princeſs of great courage, fortitude, and 
. Gagacityz but theſe qualities were ſullied by her _ . 


55 rann to cruelty and revenge. 


The duke of Burgundy, though his conduct 121 
tended to promote the accommodation between Ed- 


ward and Lewis, was greatly diſpleaſed at the trenty, 
of which he had no ſooner heard, than he repaired to 


the Engliſh camp, and reproached the king for having | 
ſo meanly ſuffered himſelf, after his great preparations, 


to be bribed into a peace, without regard to the dig- 


nity of his crown, or to the engagements by which he 
had bound himſelf. Edward treated the duke's anger 


with contempt, and replied to his obloquy by remark- 


ing, that peace with an old enemy was preferable to a 


dependence on a new and faithleſs friend. 


To ſecure the continuance of peace with England, „ 
Lewis careſſed the miniſters of Edward, gratified them 
with liberal preſents, and even ſettled penſions on thoſe 


who had the greateſt influence over their maſter. The 
chief objects of his bounty were the marquis of Dorſet, 


the lords Howard and e and the np of 


g | as 15 ; 
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Lincoln. Theſe courtiers were ſo blind to parriotifm, 


as to receive from a foreign potentate, without ſenſe 


of ſhame, the wages of ſecret ſervice 7. 
As ſoon as Edward had received the ſum Aipulited 


by the late treaty; he quitted the territories of Lewis, 
and returned to Calais, where he embarked for Eng- 


land with his army. His people, who had fondly 
| hoped that his expedition would be productive of vic- 
tory and conqueſt, were diſappointed at the abortive 
iſſue of thoſe preparations which had ſubjected them 
to grievous burthens. EA ward; regardleſs of their 
_ diſcontent, indulged the pleaſing proſpect of a ſeries 
of peaceful years, -and of an uninterrupted courſe of | 


feſtive and voluptuous enjoyments. 


Soon after his return to England, he made a pro- 
preſs into many of the counties, to aſſiſt in the appre= 


henſion of the numerous robbers, who, after the army 


1476. 


had been diſbanded, rendered the realm unſafe. By 


his ſeverity to theſe freebooters, he met with great 
ſucceſs in reſtoring the public tranquillity. As this 
conduct bore the appearance of a fegard to the ſeeurity 
of his ſubjects, it tended to allay the murmurs which 
had ariſen from the unſatisfaCtory termination We the 


French expedition. | 

Though Edward ſeverely puniſhed the PP of 
his people, his own rapacity pronipted him to fleece 
them to the utmoſt of his powers He exacted heavy 


fines from many individuals, on pretence of a defect 
in their title to the eſtates which they poſſeſſed 3 he 
' uſed the impoſing influence of royalty to procure cons 


tributions from the opulent, for the ſupply of his luxu- 
tous pleaſures ; he kept prelacies vacant, that he 


5. Comines computes the antiual amount of theſe penſion at 16h 


owns. N ee liv. vi. hoy 4. 


| gm appropriate their produce to his own” uſe 3 and, = 
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by! various other. means, he „ conſiderable lum, 


to the great diſcontent of the public. 8 
While the king was proſecuting his career of e . 


"ol indulgence, he was alarmed. with occaſional. apprehen- 


ions when he reflected on the claim of Henry earl of 
Richmond, who was. conſidered. as the head, of the 


Houſe of Lancaſter. As this young nobleman ſtill re- 
ſided in Bretagne, with his uncle the earl of Pembroke, 
Edward made liberal offers to the duke (Francis II.) in 


hopes of prevailing on him to deliver up the two.carls. 
The duke at firſt rejected the ungenerous propoſal; 
but Edward, on a ſubſequent  occaſian, expreſſing his 
intention of uniting the houſes of York and Lancaſter 


e ee ble deaghtera ta abeying of 
Richmond, Francis conſented to ſurrender his gueſts. 
When they had been conducted, however, by the Eng- 
liſh envoys to the port of St. Malo, one of his attend- 
ants ſo effectually convinced him of the king's, inſidious | 
views, that he ſent meſſengers with all poſſible diſpatch 
to ſtop the embarkation of the two earls. To conſole 
Edward for his diſappointment, the duke declared, 


chat, though he ſhould. continue to afford protection 


to the Lancaſtrian fugitives, he would not countenance 


them in wy We to the prejudice. of the Sg of 
een ſs i. * . "£3 15Wwo 1 _— 945 925 


"Edward's al the 4 of 8 . an 
q duo with Lewis, ſoon; after the treaty: of 
Pecquigni; and he had then turned his arms againſt 
= Swiſs, who defeated him in two battles, - Return- 
- ing into Lorrain, he had an engagement near Nancy 
with the ſovereign of that duchy; and the ſwordsof 
his enemies put an end to the life of this. active and 
ambitious prince, Who, by 2 juſt: retribution, was 


vanquiſhed and ſlain by one whom he h. had depri riyed of 
i Contia, Hiſt. Ctoyl, 9. Chronicles of Hall and Show, 
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Made ed He. left no iſſue except 1 . 


Mary, vho therefore became the heireſs of his exten- | 


five territories. © The deſire of poſſeſſing:ſo-many valu- 


able provinces as Charles had poſſeſſed, ſtimulated: the 


European princes to court a matrimonial alliance with 


hisidaughter 3» andthe future balance of power ſeemed 
to depend in a great meaſure on the fate of theſe poſ- 


ſeſſions. Lewis might eaſily have procured the hand 


| of Mary for the: dauphin; but ſo ſtrong was his hatred 


to the houſe of Burgundy, and ſuch was his confi- 


dence of the caſy reduction of the late duke's' domi - 


nions by arms, by which they would be brought more 


completely under his power than by the marriage of 


his ſon with the heireſs; that he ſuffered the opportu- 
nity of this advantageous union to elapſe. The em- 
peror Frederic was eager to procure this match for his | 
ſon Maximilian; and the conduct of Lewis, who ſent 
an army to take poſſeſſion of Burgundy, Artois; and 
that part of Picardy which had been ceded to Philip 


the Good by Charles VII. inclined Mary to liſten to 


1477. by 


the addreſſes of Maximilian, whoſe father's power 


might enable her to preſerve her remaining provinees 
from the rapacious hands of the French monarch. 


If Edward had acted with policy and ſpirit on this 


occaſion,” it is not improbable that the reputation of 
his power and dignity, and the influence which his 
ſiſter Margaret, widow of the deceaſed duke, had over 
the mind of her daughter-in-law, as well as among 
the ſubjects of Charles, might have obtained the hand 
of Mary for the duke of Clarence, who had lately be- 
come a widower. But Edward had no wiſh to pro- 


mote the elevation of his brother, whom he could 
never forgive for his connexions with the earl of War- 


wick; and his complaiſance to his queen induced him 


o e * MENG, Any earl of Rivers, as a. 
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proper huſband for the young heireſs. This propoſal, 
however, was rejected with diſdain ; and Maximilian 
became the fortunate poſſeſſor of the ſeventeen pro- 

vinces of the Netherlands, the acquiſition of which 
greatly conduced to the aggrandiſement of the houſe 


of Auſtria, and had no {mall influence on the political 
affairs of Europe. 
The duke of Clarence was fo 3 at his 570 


ther's neglect of his intereſts, that he could not conceal = 


his diſpleaſure. He rarely preſented himſelf at court; 


and, whenever he made his appearance there, he exhi- 


bited an aſpect of ſullen reſerve and gloomy diſcon- 


tent. As he had early expreſſed his diſguſt at the im- 


moderate influence of the queen and her relatives, he 


excited the hatred of thoſe favorites; and, as they | 


knew that the king's affections were alienated from 
the duke, they ſeiſed the opportunity of accompliſhing 


his ruin. Being of an open and violent diſpoſition, 
he threw out occaſional cenſures againſt the king and 


his miniſters, which, being reported to Edward with 


malicious aggravation, accelerated the execution of 


: 


the ſchemes of the duke's enemies. They firſt at- 


tacked hig confidential friends, John Stacy and 


| A Thomas Burdet. The former, whoſe ſkill in aſtro- 
nomy expoſed him, among the ignorant, to the ſuſ- 


picion of necromancy, was accuſed of the practice of 
- that ridiculous art, condemned by a ſervile court, and 
: beheaded. The latter was charged with. the ſame 


crime, as well as with having uſed ſome reſentful ex- 


preſſions to the prejudice of the king” 8 honor ** His 
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proſecution terminated in the ſame unjuſtifiable ſen- 


| 5 tence which had been pronounced againſt Stacy 3 ; and 


10. Edward having killed a white buck i in Burdet's park, the owner, 
regretting the loſs of a favorite animal, paſſionately threw out 3 


. wiſh that the horns of the deer were in the belly of the perſon who 


| had adviſed the king to commit ſuch an inſult. This was ore of tha 
e 6 N he 


-# 


C 


EDWARD . 


5 1 loft his head at T yburn. After the execution of 


his two friends, Clarenee repaired to the council- 


chamber, accompanied by an eccleſiaſtic who had at- 
tended them in their laſt moments, and produced co- 
pies of the private and public proteſtations which they 
had made of their innocence. This conduct furniſhed, 
the king with a pretence for proceeding to extremities 
againſt his unfortunate brother. He ſummorted the 
duke to appear before him in the palace of Weſtmin- 
ſter, where, in the preſence of many of the nobility, 


and of the mayor and aldermen of London, he ſeverely 


5 reproached him for his late behaviour before the coun- 
cil, which he repreſented as an arraignment of the juſ- | 


tice of his courts, and an inſult on the royal authority. 
He accuſed the duke of various other inſtances of diſ- 
loyalty.z. and, with the conſent of the aſſembly, he 


ordered him to be committed to the Tower, that he 
might be brought to trial for high treaſon . 


As the king had fully determined on the eh of 


Clarence, it was not to be expected that the trial would Ty 
be conducted with any regard to juſtice or equity. | 
Edward himſelf appeared in the houſe of lords, as the 


accuſer of his brother ; a circumſtance which greatly 


| biaſſed the court, and influencedithe depoſitions of the | 
' witneſſes. The duke was charged with having pub= 
licly cenſured the king's injuſtice in the proceedings : 


againſt Burdet; with having reported that Edward 


vas a necromancer, and had frequently attempted to 
remove by ynlawful arts thoſe whom he could not de- 
ſtroy by law); with having repreſented his ſovereign ag. 
illegitimate, and therefore i incompetent to reign; with 


having ſuffered his vaſſals to ſwear fealty to him and 


his heirs, without an exception of their allegiance to 5 
the king 3 3 and with having taken an exemplißcation 


It. Cogtin, Hiſt Croyl, p: 56r, ew? : Cheouicle, | 
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2 r that act by whichz-oh the reſtotation: of the: ſikths 
Henry the crown had been ſettled? on the dukes and! 

1 is heirs, in failure of iſſue from that prince's:ſon;. to 
tte excluſion of the preſent king and: his- offspring. 

Clarence peremptorily denied the truth of theſe 
charges, and offered to maintain His innocence by 
duel; but the king aſſerting the validity of the accu- 
fations, the obſequious peers declared tlie duke guilty 

Kala gc ſentence of death was pronounced againſt kim by 

* tte duke of Buckingham, whio acted as high ſteward. 
| The commons' concurring in the king's malevolence 
__ againſt his brother, 4 bill of attainder received the 

ChE of the er eN to the great j 85 of che _ 's 


aid Mig and lis favorites, it was contrived that tlie 
ſpeaker, in the name of the lower houſe; ſhould peti- 
tion for the execution” of the ſentence: Defirous of 
teſtifying His reſpect to the withes of his faithful com - 

| mons, Edward commanded that the duke ffrould be | 
put to death ; and as it was deemed inexpedient that a 

Tn Prince of the blood ſhould e 88 he was pri- 

„ vately diſpatched i in the Tower 

Ek Wulle Edward was thus edges his own revehge, 
and gratifying the paſſions of his miniſters, whom he 
5 rewarded w rith the Tpoils of his brother, the king of 


= was e courſe os hoſtilities again 
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92 k ave 1 ER into thoſe 60880 Aich had Are 1 7 
— him to : ay | tribute ta their monarch, and have'deſifted z 
| 72. The. manner of his deach i is uncertain. There is little probabi- 4 


_ a T7 5 My in the 4 counts of Comines and Fabian, purporting that he was 
drowned ig: butt of Melvaſia wine, commonly called Malmſey ; and 
ſtill leſs in be report that his brother the duke of Gloceſter forced 


8 , Ken into che! zutt, and bela him down til he was Itilled. | | 
| | PPS 3 | from 
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; from his unjuſt eee on the territories of A 


Mary. Margaret, the wide wf the Burgundian duke, 
ſolicited her brother Edward's aſſiſtance againſt the 
French; but the conſideration of tlie annuity which 
0 Lewis coninuild to pay him with punccuality, the 
hopes of his daughter's marriage with the dauphin, 
and the inſinuations of his queen, who reſented the 
rejection of the propoſal for her brothers union with 
Mary, concurred to reſtrain him from provoking the 


enmity of Lewis, by an ee to that aaa s am- 


"bjtious: attempts. e e LIbA 
Lewis, in all probability, never had any intention -of 
 - completing his engagement for the eſpouſal of his ſon 


to Edward's daughter. Knowing that monarch's ſtrong 


inclination for the early and ſplendid marriage of his 
female children, he had thrown out a lure by which 
he hoped to ſecure his friendſhip and forbearance. 
Edward at length began to apprehend that Lewis was 
not diſpoſed to obſerve the treaty in this particular; 
but he profeſſed himſelf ſatisfied, for the preſent, with 
his allegation of the immature age of the dauphin; 

and, after he had agreed to the continuance of the 


truce during their joint lives, and for a twelyemonth 
from the deceaſe of that prince who ſhould die firſt, 
he, by another negotiation, prevailed on Lewis to con- 
ſent, for Himſelf and his heirs, to the payment of the 


annuity for 100 years ſubſequent to che 1 of either 
of the contracting parties U bow 17S 

oF he delay of the favorite Fade . fo ri 

fant to Edward, that he fent lord Howard on an am- 


: baſſy to the French court, to demand the immediate 


performance of the article relating to the marriage 
LON who was no TOuger ae in aweby an alliance 


x3, Rym. Fed. — 5 Kii. p. 46, 203: 12 14. Rym, Fed. 
vol. xii, p- It3. wh | 
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"4-0 4 be tween England and Burgundy, and who had ay | 
3 _ annexed to his kingdom thoſe portions of the late 
duke's territories which he had particularly wiſhed to 
acquire, treated Edward's demand with contempt, and 
* | hinted that he might perhaps | ſoon diſcontinue the pay- ; 
ment of the annuity. | 
| Piqued at the infincerity of 2 Edward el . 
d to afliſt Mary of Burgundy againſt that monarch, and 
therefore entered into a treaty of defenſive alliance with 
her and her huſband Maximilian, who engaged, i in caſe 
of his loſing the French penſion by the aid which he 
| ſhould afford them, to pay him annually the ſame ſum. 
They alſo agreed to a matrimonial connexion be- 
tween their infant ſon FRUP and Edward's daughter 
. 
When 3 had 8 to delt 3 the pay- 
ment of Edward's annuity, and to yiolate the matri- 
' monial article of the treaty of Pecquigni, he endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the reſentment of 
the king of England by a confederacy with James III. 
of Scotland. He adviſed this prince to break off the 
contract of marriage between his ſon and Edward's 
daughter Cecilia, and to commence hoſtilities in the a 
marches without delay **. Whether the Engliſh or the 
Scots firſt infringed the truce ſubſiſting between them, by 
- which, at the time of the laſt negotiation, had been 
extended to forty years, we cannot aſcertain, each 
nation reſpectiyely accuſing the other of making the 
Frſt preparations for an invaſion, - 
IJ ̃ᷣ0o oppoſe the Scottiſh king, againſt whom Edward- 
was incenſed for his acquieſcence in the counſels of 
Lewis, the duke of Gloceſter was appointed his bro- 
Hher's lieutenant, No events of 3 occurred 


* 


6. Rym, Feed. vol. xii. . p. een + vs Buchen. Scot, 


In 


. 
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| 1 che firſt campaign of this war; and, in the follow- 
ing year, notwithſtanding great preparations on both 


ſides, the hoſtilities were equally inſignificant. | 
The animoſities of faction haraſſed at this time the 


ſo unpopular, that a powerful combination was form- 


ed againſt them, the effects of which ſoon appeared. 


While che king was encamped near Lauder, with an 


: army deſtined to act againſt the Engliſh, the earl of 


Angus, and other diſaffected noblemen, repaired to 
the royal tent with armed followers, ſeiſed fix of the 


| obnoxious courtiers, and brutally hanged them over 
| the bridge of Lauder. Confounded at this outrage, 
James retired to Edinburgh; while his army imme- 
diately diſbanded, axis. the low-lands in a N 
leſs ſtate. | 


A reſpectable army having affembled at Alnwick, 


the duke of Gloceſter began his march towards Scot- 
land, accompanied'by the duke of Albany, who, though 
the brother of king James, had entered into the ſer- 
vice of Edward. The two dukes having opened the 
campaign with the ſiege of Berwick, the town was 


quickly reduced; but the garriſon bravely defended 


the city of Edinburgh 7 
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| kingdom of Scotland. The favorites of James were 


the caſtle. Leaving 4000 men to proſecute the fiege © - 
of that fortreſs, Gloceſter proceeded to the northward, 
and, after incidental ene took Your poten 9 


The king of Scotland, alarmed at the ede com- | | 
motions of his realm, and at the approach of a for- 


midable enemy, had taken refuge in the caſtle' of 


Edinburgh, where the duke of Gloceſter did not think 
proper to beſiege him. Eager to free their country 


7 Contin. 5 85 edi: p- FM -—Duchan. lib. xii. cap- 47. 5 
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2 


from an army of invaders, ſome of the principal Scott. 
E tin nobles met at Haddington, and agreed to ſend 


„ 
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A.D. propoſals of peace to the Engliſh general. | After 8 

g. ſhort negotiation, a treaty was concluded, purporting | 
that, if Edward thould inſiſt on the completion of the 
contract between the prince of Scotland and his daugh-- 

*- "oe Cecilia, it ſhould be executed; 3 or, if he ſhould 

not preſs it, the ſums which had been paid by him for | 
| the portion of the princeſs ſhould be refunded; 3 and 
that a match ſhould be effected between Margaret, | 

__ fſter to the Scottiſh king, and Edward's brother-in- 

law the earl of Rivers. When this agreement had 
been reported by Gloceſter to his brother, he preferred 
the repayment of the money to the accompliſhment of 
Cecilia s marriage; and the corporation of Edinburgh 
advanced the requiſite ſum. Before the duke's return 
to court, the caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered to the be- 
ſiegers; the recovery of which was ſo agreeable to 
A.D the Engliſh, that the commons recommended Gloceſter 
Oy and his chief officers to the royal fayor and gratitude. 
N In the fame ſeſſion, the king was gratified with a new 
| sct of reſumption, as well as with a ſubſidy 1 for a war 
15 With France, which he had reſolved to undertake when 
a bhe was convinced of the perfidious character of Lewis, 
| who had affianced the dauphin to the daughter of Max- 
1 and Mary of Burgundy. To find employment for 
the Scots, who would otherwiſe be tempted to renew 
hoſtilities againſt England i in caſe of a French war, he 
entered into new engagements with the turbulent duke 
5 Albany, whom he encouraged, with a promiſe of 
E aid, to dethrone his brother James **. , 

In the midſt of theſe projects, Edward reſigned. his 
breath, not to the attacks of age (for he had not com- 
pleted forty-one years), but to a diſorder ariſing from 
his ll habit of body. The uncaſineſs which he felt 


18 Rym. Feed. vol. xii. Rot. Parl. 22 Edw. IV.—Roks Hin Reg: 
Angl. edit. Hearne, p. 211, 57 5 8 . . 
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on -Goding: that he had been duped. by. Lewis, eupihed A. D. 


83. 
a-pretence for the Erench writers to affirm that he "_ 


died of grief. But this aſſertion ſeems to have been the 
mere effuſion of their national vanity, that what they | 
term the ſagacious policy of their monarch, and what 
others ſtyle groſs perfidy, might be ſuppoſed of ſuch 
conſequence. as to. have ſent a rival king to his 
| ace . | 
Edward IV. in-point ok e grace and N 
of countenance, equaled all, and excelled moſt, of the 
princes who: had worn the crown before him: but a 
courſe of luxury and intemperance gradually detracted 
from the elegance of. his appearance, by occaſioning 
an ungraceful corpulence. His manners were poliſh- 
ed, without affectation; his talents of perſuaſion were | 
irreſiſtible z and he had the art of ſubduing clamor and ; 
diſcontent by the infinuating affability of his addreſs, | 
and the engaging frankneſs of his deportment. His un- 
derſtanding was far from being contemptible; and, 
though he was duped by the artful Lewis, whoſe whole 


19 Edward was born at Rouen, on the 28th of April 1442, while 

his father was regent of France. He was interred at Windſor, in the 
thapel of St. George, which had been rebuilt by his direction. His 
iſſue, by his queen, conſiſted of three ſons and ſeven daughters. The 
ſons were, Edward his ſucceſſor, Richard duke of York, and George, 
who died before his father. The daughters were, Elizabeth, who, 
though contracted to the dauphin, became the queen of Henry VII.; 
Mary, who died before her intended nuptials with the king of Den- 
mark; Cecilia, who, though engaged to the prince of Scotland, mar- 
ried John viſcount Welles; Margaret, who , died young ; Anne, who 

| was promiſed to Philip of Auſtria, but married Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who took the veil; and Catharine, who 
was contracted to the eldeſt ſon of queen Habella of Caſtile, but eſpouſed , 
William Courtenay, earl of Devon. Edward had alſo ſeveral natural 
children. It is remarkable, that, of all the alliances which this mo- 
arch ſo agerly contracted for bis daughters With foreign princes, 
not onetod k 18 5 | 
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A. D. he was employed in artifice and diflimulation, he was ; 


- not deſtitute of political ſagacity. It has.been remarked, 


however, that he was leſs qualified to prevent misfor- 
tunes by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them, after 
they had occurred, by.vigorous and decifive conduQ. 
This obſervation is exemplified in various. parts of his 

reign; and we may perhaps impute the circunzſtance 


et his extravagant love of pleaſure, and to the 
indolence which aroſe from that ſource, than to an 


original want of penetration or judgment. When the 


near approach of danger called forth his exertions, he . 
Was remarkably active; but when years of peace ſuc- 
ceeded, he gave way to idleneſs and debauchery, and, 


while immerſed. in a ſea of pleaſure, too caſily reſigned 
bimſelf to the . of his Ju and ber favo- 


„ 
He enn Wee in the milichry 1 | 


The many battles which he won againſt experienced 
"officers, may be conſidered as ample teſtimonials of 


his warlike talents. But his early initiation in the 
practice of laughter ſeems to have inſpired him with 


a tincture of cruelty, of which he never diveſted him- 
felf in the ſequel. With much apparent mildneſs and 


complacency in ſocial life, he mingled, in his public 
character, a ſtrong propenßty to cool bloodſhed and 
inhuman revenge. | It is an invalid excuſe to allege, 
chat the Lancaſtrians gave the example of ferocity, in 
this excention of their priſoners of rank. A practice 


ſo brutal did not merit imitation; and Edward's cauſe 


was not ſo deſtitute of ſupport as to require the deli- 
berate extermination of the chief advocates of the oppo- 
ſite party, of men who had committed no other crime 
than that of adhering to à family which had filled the 
throne, with the aſſent of the parliament and the na- 


tion, for above half a century. Beſides the numerous 
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executions of Lancaſtrians, other e occur of this. A. p. 
monarch's ſanguinary diſpoſition. His treatment „ 
the duke of Clarence and his friends cannot be juſtiſied 

without the ſuſpicion of that partiality which has in- 
duced ſome hiſtorians to celebrate the compaſſionate 

and merciful character of a prince whoſe whole- * = 
falſifies the eulogium. . 1 4 - 

le affected ſuch a zeal for religion, and ſuch a re- 
gard for the clergy, that a cotemporary monk repre- 
ſents him as © a moſt ſevere enemy of heretics,.a moſt” 

« affectionate patron of wiſe and learned eccleſiaſtics, 

« a moſt devout venerator of the ſacraments of the 

church, and a ſincere penitent for his miſdeeds**.” 

| But we may juſtly queſtion the piety of one who vio- 

lated without ſcruple the obligation of oaths, and labor- 

ed to cement his throne with the blood of thoſe whom, 

| his tyrannical ſuſpicions marked out as enemies. 

| In his earlier years, he was liberal and generous ; 

: but he gradually became more ſparing of his diſtribu- 


„ tions, and more inclined to amaſs wealth. Io ſupply 
= his. pleaſures, and alſo give ſcope to his defire of ac- 
7 cumulation, he practiſed various arts of rapacity; but, 
in point of * impoſts, his reign was not 
0 oppreſſive. 


20. Cetin FHiſt. CroyL—in this frog; we meet with an account 
F of Edward's extraorditiary memory, which enabled him to recollect tha 
% perſon as well as name of almoſt every individual with whom he had 
e at any time converſed ; and we are alſo informed that this faculty of 
25 retention encouraged him to learn the characters, intereſts, and cir- 
cumſtances, of moſt of the nobility and gentry throughout England ; 
a ſpecies of knowledge which rendered his diſcourſe 'very agreeable 


” to the provincials, inclined as they "generally are to the diſcuſſion 
- 2 amily <Pncerns and coinexions, 
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The court is Goided by Felon 9% duke of 2 : 
gets the young king out of the bands of the oppoſe, 7 
. party. — He 18 declared protector f the realm. He 
1 Puts: the lords Haſti ” and Rivers, and other friend; 
E the king, to death —He forms the 4 of efign of procur- 
= ing the crown for himſelf.— He imputes legitimacy to 
1 © the king 2 and, on that ground, Abe him i in the 

. throne. . 


A. D. Wy H E ITY Edward had no ſooner MONTE than 
1483. 2 factious conteſt for power aroſe from the minority of 
his ſon, who had not advanced beyond his thirteenth 
year. The relatives of the queen, who had long had 
4 ; 72 powerful ſway over Edward's mind, hoped to retain 
tte chief ſhare in the adminiſtration after the acceſſion 
© + of the new ſovereign; but this point was diſputed by 
the dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, and other 
noblemen, who, though the authority of the late king 
had prevented them from violently oppoſing the mea- 
„„ ſures of his favorites, had felt great diſcontent at the 
5 e .,xorbitant influence of the earl of Rivers, the marquis 
of Dorſet, and the reſt of the queen's kindred. Ed- 
ward, apprehending that this animoſity might be at- 
tended with pernicious effects, after his death ſhould 
' "have releaſed the two patties from all reftraint, endea- 
voured, in his laſt indiſpolition; to compoſe their diſ- 
ſenſions, and conjured them to ſacrifice all perfonal 
9 | conſiderations to the public welfare. His expoſtula- 
=_ tions had induced the leaders of each faction to pro- 
"Ry an exterior r 5 Ie when death had 
| removed 
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. ak bim from the bent, - ay bee no 3ct6fifion 


to the declarations which their 7 266 for him had « ex- 05 


torted from them. bo 


Before, the deceaſe of Edward, bis 8 65 1 8 | 


name had been ſent to Ludlow, where he kept his 
court as prince of Wales. The earl of Rivers, mater- 


nal uncle to the young prince, had been appointed his 


governor; his uterine brother Sir Richard Grey, Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, and other partiſans of the queen, 
had varigps offices in his houſhold. There is no doubt 
that the queen and her friends intended to take mea- 
ſures for ſecuring that power which they had ſo long 
enjoyed; and, as they had reaſon to apprehend ſome 


oppoſition to their views from the heads of the adverſe 
party, they propoſed that a ſmall army ſhould be levied 
to eſcoxt the new king to his capital. This meaſure 


was reprobated by lord Haſtings wath great warmth ; 

and other members of the council j Joining with him in 
opinion, it was agreed that young. Edward ſhould be 
accompanied only by ſuch a retinue as ſhould, with- 


out having the appearance. of an army, be ſufficient to 


do honor to his royal dignity. . 
Richard duke of Gloceſter, the only ware . 


TI” „ 


. 


ther of the late monarch, was an artful and ambitious 


prince; and, even if he had not been entitled by his 
rank to the regency, he would doubtleſs have con- 


certed with the queen's opponents a plan for baffling 


her hopes of conducting the adminiſtration. He was 


in the yorth of England when he heard of Edward's. 
death; and, having given orders for proclaiming his 


nephew at York, he took an oath of allegiance to the 
. abſent king, and exacted the like oath from the north- 
ern nobility and gentry. . He alſo diſpatched letters 
o the gueen-dowager and her brother, expreſſive of 
his attachment to them, and of his loyalty to his new 


maſter. E 


* 
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. 8 Whether he had by this time formed that 
8 deſign Which he ſoon after diſcloſed, is uncertain ; but 

| . it is probable that he had, though the nen of 

- / his ſchemes induced him to diſguiſe them. | 

| Being of opinion that he might juſtly claim the 
office of guardian of his nephew and the kingdom, he 

: quitted Vork for the accompliſhment of that purpoſe. 
He was attended in his progreſs to the ſouthward not 
only by his ordinary retinue, but by. about 600 gen- 
tlemen of the north, who are ſaid to have ypluntarily 5 

offered him their company. The duke of Bucking- 

ham, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him in his endeavours 

for reſcuing the youthful monarch from the trammels 

of the queen's ſaction, joined him at Northampton 
with 900 followers. Edward having reached Stoney- 
Stratford, Rivers and Grey viſited the two dukes, who 

treated them with an appearance of friendſhip ; and 

they paſſed the evening together in ſocial pleaſantry 

and mirthful conviviality. The next morning they 

proceeded in company to Stoney Stratford; but the 

_ treacherous violence of the duke of Gloceſter-ſoon ap- 
peared, in the arbitrary ſeiſure of Rivers and Grey. ſi 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawte, were h 
-alſo apprehended by the order of the duke; and theſe If 
four victims were ſent priſoners to the caſtle of Ponte - pi 
_ © fraft. Not content with theſe illegal proceedings, | ſy 
Gloceſter, by proclamation, baniſhed all the king's W 


—4 * mi | MO toy — We wad A "ea J 1 N 5 


ſervants from court, and took the helpleſs youth under ot 
his own cuſtody ? When he entered the apartment pr 
of a prince whoſe relatives and friends he had ſeiſed, E. 


he approached him with all the exterior forms of ſub- co 
miſſion, and aſſured him, with plauſible hypocrify, br 
- that he cheriſhed the moſt l affection to his perſon, ſol 


. Cbntin. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 565. . 1d. hid —Rof Hin. Reg. fil ; 
JOE „ FPV Vit 


E D w A R 5 . 3 


ind had acted only from motives of u for his 


welfare. 

During theſe cranſaRtions, -the queen was in che 
metropolis, .with her ſon Richard duke of York; and 
the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon by her former huſbands 
She was ſo ſtruck with terror and difmay when ſhe re- 
ceived information of the conduct of Gloceſter, that 
ſhe retired with her family into the ſanctuary of Weſt⸗ 
minſter; an example which was followed by many of 


ber partiſans :: The archbiſhop of York (Thomas of 


Rotherham) who was alſo chancellor of the realm; 


paid a viſit to the deſpairing queen; whom he found 


in the greateſt dejection; and endeavoured to allay her 
uneaſineſs by affirming that the duke of Gloceſter had 
no intentions but what were juſt and honorable, as he 
had been aſſured by that prince's confidential friend, 


the lord Haſtings: Finding her apprehenſions too 


ſtrong to be eaſily removed, the prelate took his leave 


| with a declaration that ſhe 1 N on 5 attach- 


ment to her intereſts: 
The dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, having 
ſurrounded the king with their creatures, conducted 
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him to London With every outward teſtimonial of re- 10 4 


ſpect. On his arrival; he was lodged in the biſhop? 8 
palace, Where he recelved the homage of his principal 
ſubjefts. A few days afterwards, à great council 
was allembled; in which the duke of Gloceſter, with= 
out the leaſt oppoſition, was elevated tothe ſtation gf 
protector of the kirigdom *. A day was then fixed for 
Edward's. coronation 4 and it was reſolved that the 
court ſhould remove to the Tower, from which the 
proceſſion of our kings to Weltminſter, prior to their 
lolemnreception of theerown, haduſually conimenceds 


3. Roſs, Hiſt. p. 213. . Croyl; p p. 366.— 


| Vit Ede. V. 3 Thom. More. 


Vox. IV. (aa.) 7 | The 
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The temporary office of protector not beirig fo 


agreeable to the duke's ambition, as the more. perma- 
nent dignity of ſovereign, he turned his attention to 
ſuch contrivances as might be moſt conducive to the 
accompliſhment of that important aim. Though it 
was a bold and hazardous attempt to open his way to 


the throne, when not only the children of the late 


king, but thoſe of his elder brother the duke of Cla- 
rence, ſeemed to oppoſe ſtrong barriers to his intru- 


fion, he was not deterred by the proſpect of difficulty | 
"Off danger, but concerted, with the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his other partiſans, the means of acquiring 


the crown. While his ſchemes were advancing to 
maturity, he amuſed the public with preparations for 
the ſuppoſed coronation of his nephew. For the pro- 
motion of his ſecret purpoſe, he wiſlfed to get the 


duke of York out of the hands of the queen, and 


therefore, with the aſſent of the council, deputed car- 


- dinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other 
perſons of rank, to prevaiFen her to diſmiſs the duke | 


from the ſanctuary, | that he might attend his brother's 
vourt. The primate expoſtulated with the queen on 


+ he invalidity of ber ſuſpicions, and on the i impropriety 


of ſuffering the king's brother to remain in a place 


- which was only calculated for criminals or debtors, 


His importunities? and aſſurances of the honor of the 
protector, extorted from her the ſurrender of her ſon, 


who was immediately conducted to the king 5. 


fo The annaliſt of Croyland afficins that the queen willingly r 
figned the youth ; but that circumſtance will appear extremely im- 
probable, when we reflect that the apprehenſions of the ſiniſter deſigus 
of her enemies againſt her and her family had driven her into the 


7 fanQtuary, and that the ſame fears induced her to remain there after 


eee 


ſhe had diſmiſſed. the duke. We may therefore conclude, that the was 


_ prompted to ſurrender him by the deſpair of withſtanding. the com. 


pulfive meaſures * ſhe expected, would be the conſequence af 


© Glocelity 


88 . 11 as 


TCC 


. Gloceſter, after his elevation to * regency, 3 ay 
ſuch changes in the official departments, as might . 
ſtrengthen his own intereſt. At the ſame time, he 

held frequent conſultations with the principal nobility | 

on what he termed the good of the nation, that he 

might have an opportunity of ſounding them with re- 
ſpec̃t to the ſupplantation of the minor king. Finding 

them indiſpoſed towards the queen s partiſans, he 
flattered himſelf that he might put Rivers and his 

three companions to death without. exciting much 


1 clamor. In che expediency of this meaſure; the duke 
: of Buckingham, the lords Howard and Haſtings, and 
5 other oppoſers of the queen, concurred. Orders 


were therefore diſpatched to Sir Richard Radcliffe, 
one of the protectorꝰs dependents, to execute the four 
A priſoners without delay. Sir Richard, who Had been 
Tr lately employed in levying an army in the north for 
the promotion of his patron” s views, marched with 
his forces to Pontefract, ſeiſed Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, | 
te and Hawre, and beheaded them without even the for- Juner3. 
5 | mality of a trial; an act which, however conſonant 
with the practice of that age, cannot but reflect much 


on 'P 
ty diſcredit on the 57 of the duke of Gloceſter . 
JC 
"rs. 6. G Hig. 3 p. 567. —Fabian's Chronicle, P- 463.—Mr, ö 
the Kenieg Walpole is of opinion, that the preparation of an armed force 
an under earl Rivers, the ſeiſure of the Tower and treaſure, and the 

5 


equipment of a fleet, by the marquis of Dorſet, gave occaſion to the 
dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham to impriſon the relations of the 
y re- queen; and that, though they were put to death without trial, it was 
| Dot till after the queen's party had taken up arms. But this juſtifica- 
ofign tion of Richard ſeems to be ill-fupported. If Rivers had really aſſem- 
0 the bled an armed corps, there is no proof that he had the leaſt intention 
after . 4 offering violence to the Gloceſtrian faction; and though ſuch con- 
e was iuct ſeemed to imply a deſire of retaining the adminiſtration, yet, on 
com- the mere ground of a meaſure oſtenſibly calculated for the guard of the 
nee of ew king ; in an age of revolution, it was an ad of groſs injuſtice to 
; k Ir e | 5 5 impriſon, 
„ on "= | | 
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On then very day which was diſtinguiſhed by the fall of | 
the brave and accompliſhed Rivers and his loyal aſſoci- 
ates, a nobleman who had given his aſſent to their de- 
ſtruction was himſelf ſacrificed to the ambition of the 
protector. This was William lord Haſtings, who, 
though he had zealouſſy ſupported Richard in all his 
ſchemes againſt the queen's party, was too much at- 


tached to the young king to concur in the duke's ulti- 


mate views- Having founded the inclinations of Haſt- 


ings by the medium of one Cateſby, Richard found 


that he could not depend on that nobleman's further 


fupport, and that he muſt expect his determined op- 


poſition to the ſcheme of removing Edward from the 
throne: He therefore reſolved to ſhed the blood of 
this new opponent, who, not ſuſpecting the treache- 
rous intentions of one with whom he had lived in the 


intimacy of friendſhip, attended a meeting of the privy- 


council in the Tower. This was only a partial aſſem- 


bly, Richard having ſeparated the members in ſuch a 


manner as he deemed moſt conducive to his purpoſes, 
by appointing thoſe individuals to meet at Weſtminſter 


| whom he conſidered as Ukoly to oppor: the ſeiſure of 


| re, as criminals the" governor and ales officers of young Ed- 


ward's houſehold. With regard to the behaviour of the marquis of 


"Dorſet, who appears to have been conſtable of the Tower, there is no 


demonſtration of his having been guilty of any illegal act; and it was 


eaſy for Richard to propagate calumnics againſt an unpopular party; 


that he might have a pretence for exerciling his cruelty on thoſe from 


whom he knew he ſhould meet with a ſtrong oppoſition to his views 


on the crown. Mr. Walpble's other aſſertion, that the priſoners were 
not put to death till after the queen's adherents had taken arms, is no 
apology for the execution of her frietids, who were in confinement at 
the time when the armed parties appeared; and there was fome reaſon 
for the loyal ſubjects of the young king to put themſelves on their 
guard, when the ſeiſure of his relatives and his officers had kindled a 


general eggs of the hone and Yon Mm of the 72855 of 


Ter, — 


: | n 


EDWARD, v. 


Haſtings. Amiadſt the deliberations of thoſe connlel - 
lors who aſſembled in the Tower, A ſudden outery was 
heard in the adjoining apartment; and a party of 


guards ruſhing into the councichamber, the protector | 


accuſed Haſtings of treaſon, and ordered him to be in- 


ſtantly apprehended, as well as his ſuppoſed confede- | 
rates, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, and 


lord Stanley. The three laſt were only impriſoned ; ; 


but Richard, inſpired with an impatient thirſt of 


blood, gaye directions for the immediate execution of 
Haſtings. A few moments being allowed him for 


confeſſing to a prieſt, he was beheaded en a log of 
timber which the guards happened to obſerve 3 in the 2 


court of the Tower. 

Though the fate of Haſtings was a juſt 1 
fo his concern in the death of the queen's friends, 
that- circumſtance cannot diminiſh our deteſtation of 


the barbarity which Richard evinced j in depriving him 
of his life for his loyalty to his young ſovereign. To 


palliate this act of cruelty, the protector, who knew 
that the courage and liberality of Haſtings had procur- 


ed him a great ſhare of popularity, ſent for the mayor 


and chief citizens of the metropolis, and intimated 


to them, that the diſcovery of a conſpiracy formed by 
that nobleman for aſſaſſinating him and the duke of 


7. Contin. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 566.— Fabian, p. 463. — Nr. Walpole 
imagines, that the execution of lord Haſtings can be accounted for by 


nothing but abſolute neceſſity and the law of ſelf-defence ; but. that 


ingenious writer would have been leſs expoſed to the imputation of 
prejudice, had he contented himſelf with demonſtrating the weak 


foundation on which ſome of the enormities aſcribed to Richard appear 
to reſt, without juſtiſying, as abſolutely neceſſary, an act of atrocious | 
inhumanity, for which the plea of ſelf-defence cannot be urged, till 
we have more ample grounds than mere ſurmiſes, or the calumnious 


charges of the author of the deed, for ſuppcſing that Haſtings had 


taken any illegal meaſures for reſiſting the protector's ſcheme of uſur- 


Ros; or had formed any deſign againſt the life of that prince. 
= Men 3 | Buck- 
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Buckingham 1 in council, had rendered. it neceſſary t to 
ſeiſe him, and puthim to death without the delay con- 
ſequent on a trial, which would only have given his 
confederates an opportunity of diſturbing the public 
peace. He then iſſued a proclamation to the ſame 
purport; and his efforts, aided by thoſe of the ee 
ue the tranquillity of the city. 

Kichard's plan was now ripe for « execution. Stilling- 
ton, biſkop' of Bath and Wells, was brought forward 
not only as the witneſs of a matrimonial contract be- 
tween the late king and the lady Eleanor Butler, 


; daughter of John Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, but as 
the prieſt who had married them. On this autho- 
rity, the duke and his friends affirmed, that, as Ed- 


ward's match with lady Butter was prior to his union 


with lady Grey, his marriage with the latter, being 


celebrated without the intervention either of the death 
or the divorce- of the former, was illegal, and all his 


children by her were conſequently illegitimate. | Rich- 
ard himſelf is ſaid to have mentioned this circumſtance 
to his brother, who was ſo offended with Stillington 
for. having diſcloſed the ſecret, that he ordered him 
to be thrown into priſon, where he remained for a 
conſiderable time. But others, with greater probabili- 
ty, affirm, that the matter was not broached before the 
acceſſion of Edward V. The various connexions 
which the late monarch had with the fair ſex gave this 
ſtory a plaufible air, which induced many to believe 
it; but, as the lady was at this time dead, and no 
other evidence appeared of the marriage than the teſti- 


mony of a ſingle individual, who, not being remark- 


able for honor and integrity, might eaſily be bribed 
| into an aſſertion fo favorable to the aſpiring views 


8. Memoires de Comines, liv. Ve 3 18, et bv. Vi. chap. 9. _ 


> 


4 
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of the artful protector, we ſhall not perhaps be deceived 


i we reckon it among the arts of political craft. How- | 


ever that may be, we find that Richard ſtudiouſly pro- 
pagated the prelate' s declaration; and, having thus 
excluded Edward's iflue from the right of inheritance, 
| he eaſily obviated the claims of the children of the duke 
of Clarence, by alleging the attainder of their father. 
By this ſubverſion of the rights of his nephews and 
nieces, he opened his way to the poſſeſſion of the 
throne, as the heir of his deceaſed brother. 
_ "The next meaſure adopted by Richard was the com- 
munication of this important diſcovery to the ſtates of 


the realm. It does not appear, that any oppoſition 
was openly made to the claim which he founded on 


his brother's ſuppoſed marriage with lady Butler. The 
averſion: of the chief nobility to the queen, the liberal 


promiſes of Richard, the great influence which he de- 


rived from his high office and ample poſſeſſions, 
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and perhaps the opinion which ſome might enter- | 


' tain that Edward had really married the lady in queſ- 


tion, concurred to diſpoſe the public to the * | 


of the protector's claim. 


That he might know the ſentiments of the citizens 


of London with reſpect to his pretenſions, he employ- 
d Dr. Ralph Shaw, an eminent preacher, (brother to 
the mayor) to aſſert and illuſtrate his claim in a ſermon 
at St. Paul's Croſs. He dwelt on the illegitimacy of 
the young king, and all the other children of the 
fourth Edward ; declared their utter incapacity of in- 
heriting; and pronounced the protector to be the law- 
ful heir of the crown. We are informed by a cele- 


brated writer ?, that this clerical orator, in the warmth 


Tune 22. 


of his zeal for the intereſts of Richard, denied the le- 


gitimacy of the late king and the duke of e as 


9. Sir font More, 
14 N PEE 
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the likeneſs of viſage between him and his ſan the pro- 
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their mother, the ducheſs of York, Was ſuppoſe a5 + 
from good authority, to have been criminally conneCt- | 


ed with perſons whom they reſembled in their coun. 
tenances z but that all who recollected the features of 
the late duke of York muſt readily acknowled ge, from 


tector, that the gallantries af che ducheſs had not ex- 


tended to the latter, But we can hardly ſuppoſe, that | 
the prieſt would hazard ſo foul a calumny againſt t the 


mother of his patron, a lady of uncontaminated honor, 
who was then living : or, if he did advance ſuch an 


aſſertion, we muſt acquit Richard of having given him 
any inſtructions to that effect, not anly as he had al- 


ways treated the ducheſs with the utmoſt reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion, but as the illegitimation of Edward's chil- 


dren was ſufficient for his purpoſe, With regard to 


the ſucceſs which attended the delivery of SE” s ſer- 


mon, we learn from a cotemporary citizen **,. who 


was probably one of the Waere chat it met with 


| little approbation. 


June 24: 


The eloquence of a layman was next diſplayed i in the = | 


| ſame cauſe. The duke of Buckingham, the chief of Ri- 


to conſider this applauſiye reply of a few as a decla- 


chard's partiſans, repaired to Guildhall, and made a 


pompous harangue in a general aſſembly of the citizens. 


His ſpeech was rendered more agreeable to his hearers 
by the gracefulneſs of his manner, and the elegance of 


his expreſſions, than by the ſubject on which he ex- 


patiated. At the cloſe of his aration, ſome voices ex- 
claimed, Long live king Richard!“ and he affected 


ration of the es of che Majority of the aſſem- 
13 
Notwithſtanding the apparent En AO of the citi- 


1 


ens in general to the acknowledgment of the validity 


100. Fabian, , 1. Fabian, p. 464, 


> a. 1 Le - a ” WA" * 
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of Richard's claim, Buckingham prevailed on = mayor 4.2 
2 


and a part of the corporation to accompany him, the next 


day, to Baynard's caſtle, where the protector reſided, 
and ſignify their aſſent to his aſſumption of the crown, 


Richard received this application with an affected ſcru- 
puloſity; but his ridiculous heſitation ſoon ſubſided, 


and he expreſſed his 3 of e what 05 


penred to be his right. 


The wiſhes of the protector now ns to their 
conſummation. A roll was prepared, and ſigned by many 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and a conſiderable 
number of the commons, ſpecifying their opinion that 
the late king had lawfully eſpouſed lady Eleanor But- 


ler, and their conſequent conviction of the illegality 


of his marriage with lady Grey, and the illegitimacy 


of his children; ſtating alſo the incapacity reſulting to 


the ifſue of the duke of Clarence from the attainder of 


that prince; and petitioning the duke of Gloceſter, 


as the undoubted heir of the crown, to aſſume the 


functions of ſoyercignty**, There was. evidently an 


* 
* 
+ >» 1 


72. Centin. Hiſt. Oroyl.— Rot. Parl. 1 R. III. —sir Thomas More 


has omitted this offer of the fovereignty to Richard by the three eſtates, 
and has abſurdly repreſented his aſſumption of the crown as che mere 


conſequence of the harangues af Dr. Shaw and the duke of Bucking- 
ham (though he informs us of the diſapprobation with vrhich the argu- 
ments of both the oratots were recęived), and of the viſit made to him 


by the duke and the principal citizens, Fabian is ſtill more abſurd; 


for, without mentioning this viſit, he makes the protector aſſume the 


crown on no other invitation, than the ill ſucceſs of the eloquent ap- 


peals of his two friends to the public! 


With reſpect to the petition which placed Richard on the W it 


muſt be obſeryed, that the aſſent of thoſe who ſigned it is not ſufficient 


to convince the world of the truth of the report of Edward's marriag*= 


with lady Butler. If the parliaments of thoſe times were led by the tor- 


rent of faction to agree to every abſurd or unjuſt meaſure of the pre- 


e eue (as we frequently find they did), n not be . 


4 


— 
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Wforimalicy in the management of this buſineſs, which | 
ought to have been regularly diſcuſſed in parliament; 
and, indeed this deviation from order is tacitly con- 


diemned in the roll itſelf, which ſtates, that, though it 
was drawn up in the name of the three eſtates, my 


June 37: 


were not aſſembled in form of parliament. 
This inſtrument being formally preſented to Richard, 
he expreſſed his compliance with the petition which it 
contained, and went in proceſſion to the hall of Weſt- 
minſter, where he placed himſelf in the royal ſeat. 
He then repaired to St. PauPs cathedral, where he 


made the uſual offering of a new monarch. 


The ſchemes of Richard being brought to this Go ; 
tunate iſſue, he was proclaimed king on the following 
day. Thus was the reign of the fifth Edward cloſed, 
in leſs than three months from his father's death. He 
4s repreſented as a young prince of promiſing talents, 
and of virtuous propenſities. Having been educated 
under the eye of his uncle Rivers, the diſtinguiſhed 
patron and cultivator of the liberal arts, he had ac- 


-quired a greater ſhare of learning than was uſually at- 
tained, in thoſe illiterate times, at his early age. 


Of the death of young Edward, who did not long 
ſarvire his depoſition, we cannot ſpeak with certainty. | 


| At the time of his uncle's proclamation, he was reſi- 
| dent in the Tower, with his brother the duke of 


to lay much ſtreſs on the ſanction given by. an irregular aſſembly, 


chiefly conſiſting of the partiſans of Richard, to a tale of which no 
 fatisfaQory evidence was ever given, and which was rendered particu- 


larly obnoxious to ſuſpicion by the character of thoſe by whom it was 


propagated, as well as by the conjuncture at which it was broached. 


In advancing this opinion, we regard not the anticipative cenſure of 
George Buck, the profeſſed apologiſt of Richard, who charges all ſuch | 


ns doubt the juſtice or propriety of theſe proceedings with throwing © 2 


* 


moſt impudent and intslerable ſcandal upon the high court of 


« parliament,” by which, after Richard's coronation, they were con- 
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York; and, if we may bekeve the majority of 0 our hiſ- A. D. 


torians, both the princes were there murdered by 
order of the new king. As Sir Thomas More was the 


firſt recorder of the ſtory which has ſince been gene- 


rally adopted on this ſubject, we ſhall ſtate his account, 
that we may introduce ſome remarks on _—_ ROE 


rious tranfaQtion. 


In a provincial Peak aueh Richard made . | 


his coronation, he ſent a meſſenger (ſays More) to 


Sir Robert Brackenbury, conſtable of the Tower, de- 


ſiring him to contrive ſome means of removing his two 
nephews from the world. Sir Robert having refuſed 


to undertake ſo infamous an office, Richard applied to 
Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed to obey his com- 
mands. Brackenbury was ordered to deliver up the 
cuſtody of the Tower, for a ſhort time, to Tyrrel, who 


immediately removed the attendants of the princes, 


and employed two ruffians, named Foreſt and Digh- 
ton, to execute the taſk which the tyrant had enjoined. 
"Theſe miniſters of cruelty entered, at midnight, the 


chamber in which the royal youths repoſed, and ſmo- 
thered them with a feather-bed ; then ſhowed their 


bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried near 


the bottom of the ſtairs, whence they were uw. 


wards removed into conſecrated ground. 


Such is the account tranſmitted to us ws a writer 


who flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry VII. and his ſon, 


and who, though not four years of age at the time 


aſſigned for the murder of the princes, might have re- 
ecived information from ſuch perſons as, by the period 
alluded to, had arrived at years of diſcretion. There is 
one circumftance which may prevent us from ſup- 
poſing that Sir Thomas, in the compoſition of his hiſ- 
tory, wiſhed to flatter the hatred of the reigning mo- 
| nel to the memory o of his predeceſſor Richard; for 


it 


s 


_ 


A. D. it appears that he hed offended a 1 REL op , 


poling the grant of a ſubſidy, and that his father had 


been puniſhed for the ſon's offence; whence we may 


infer, that he was little diſpofed to coincide with the 
prejudices or the paſſions of that prince. If, therefore, 
Sir Thomas has given an ill-founded narrative, his 


errors may be ſuppoſed to have ariſen from miſinfor- 


mation, rather chan from . deſire of ene 
the affair. r 

In ͤexamining More s diate we Seer n er- 
rors as well as improbabilities. He affirms, that Sir 


James Tyrrel was recommended by a page to Richard, 


as a likely perſon to execute whatever he required; 


but we can hardly imagine that a prince who was ſo 


cautious, reſerved, and-artful, would give any hint of 
ſo delicate a point to a page, from whom he could 
not expect any ſecrecy. He alſo repreſents Sir James 


2s one who did not enjoy any great degree of Richard's 


* 


favor, and © deſerved a better maſter; but it appears, 
from the record of this monarch's coronation, that 
Tyrrel officiated as maſter of the horſe at that cere- 
mony; and we find that he had received, in other re- 
ſpects, marks of the conſidence of his employer. Sir 
Thomas affirms, that Tyrrel afterwards confeſſed the 
fact; but, his examination being private, Henry's de- 

ire of blackening the character of Richard may be ſup- 
poſed to have "influenced a'prince of no very ſcrupu- 
lous integrity to give out what confeſſion. he thought 
proper, as the declaration of the perſon examined; 
and it is affirmed by lord Verulam, that the real con · 
ſeſſions of Tyrrel and Dighton left the affair in a ſtate 
of obſeurity. More proceeds to obſerve, that Tyrrel 
was knighted by Richard when he made a report of 
the criminal deed; but the records prove that he had 
received the dener of ee before the death of 
| \ Edward 
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Edward IV. With regard to Brackenbury, we may A. D. 
readily believe, that, if he had really been ſolicited by * 
Richard to murder the princes, his indignation at the 
villainy of a ſovereign who wiſhed him to embark in z 
meaſure ſo repugnant to his ſeelings, would have ſo 
far cooled his loyalty to ſuch a maſter, as to have pre- 
' vented him from expoſing his life in his ſervice, 
which we find he did in the battle of Boſworth, where 
he was numbered among the ſlain. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe and other objections which might be made to 
the detail of Sir Thomas's ſtory, the eſſential part of it 
may perhaps | be true, while the circumſtantial append- 
Wages which he has. enumerated 2 gc been N 
N ee from idle report. 
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| As Richard had procured the publie recognition of 

| a claim founded on the ſuppoſed illegitimacy of his 

; nephews, and had no reaſon to think that a regular 

ö parliament, when he had once poſſeſſed himſelf of the 

;  erown, would with-hvld their aſſent to the inſtrument 

t which had been preſented to him before he mounted 

dme chrone, he had lefs cauſe to apprehend danger 

- from ſuffering the depoſed prince to live, than if he 6 
r had uſurped the crown by mere force, without any = 
e allegation of right. From this circumſtance, as well q 
* as from his friendly treatment of the earl of Warwick, - 1 
8 ho, being the ſon of the duke of Clarence, had a better f | ; 
. title to the crown than Richard, ſome writers have 5 
it concluded that he did not murder either young Ed- f 
J ward or the duke of York, and that the former died a 

„ natural death in the Tower, while the latter eſcaped 

is to the continent, whence he returned in the teign- of 

el "Henry" VII. under the appellation of Perkin Warbeck. | 

f i 13. bog theſe advocates for Richard, Mr. Walpole daims| the 

d Kong rank, from ys wh WI 

of g an i 4:1 
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A. D. On the other hand, the ſudden diſappearance of two 
1433. princes, ſoon after the corohation of an uncle who had 


| and afcer the death of oy ro; We mult confeſs, however, that 


depoſed one of them, and baſtardiſed both, on grounds 


which the cool reflexion of the public might not diſ- 
poſe them to believe, muſt be allowed to ſuggeſt a. 
ſtrong preſumption that they were ſecretly put to death, 

when we conſider that the monarch who is accuſed of 


that crime was avowedly guilty of a complication of 
treachery and cruelty, in his treatment of thoſe unfor- 


tunate perſons whom he knew to be attached to the in- 
tereſts of young Edward. One cotemporary writer 
cautiouſly ſays, that it was not \certainly known of 


what kind of death the two princes died ; another po- 


: ſitively affirms, that Richard ordered them to be mur- 


dered; a third obſerves, that, after he had ſucceeded 


in his ambitious aims, they never more came out of the 


Tower, and that the general report aſcribed their deaths 


to the orders of Richard. Theſe accounts, though 


the authors wrote in the time of Richard's great ad- 
verſary, give great room for believing that the deaths 
of the young princes were violent; but, from the ap- 


pearance of Perkin Warbeck i in Henry" s reign, whom 


ſome writers have ſtrongly ſuppoſed to have been the 


duke of Vork, the affair i 18 ſtill anvolved 1 in the obſcu- 
1 of doubt 5, 


* 14. The three authors here alluded to are the anonymous hiſto- 
rian of Croyland, = Rous af Warwick, and Robert Fabian of 


| London. 


15. From the pompous title of a 13 55 lately publiſhed 4 Sir John | 
Fenn, conſiſting of « Original Letters written during the reigns of 


Henry VI. Edward IV. and Richard III. by various perſons of rank 
; « or conſequence ; 3 containing many curious anecdotes relative to that 


© turbulent and bloody, but hitherto dark, period of our hiſtory,” 
conceived hopes of deriving the means of illuſtrating the . | 


7 ee, of that important period, particularly Richard's treatment of 


His nephews, and the other parts of that prince's conduct both before 


We 
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ve were greatly diſappointed. We meet, indeed, with amuſing details 

of well known incidents, and curious illuſtrations of the manners of 

the age; but, where additional information is moſt requiſite, no ray 

ol light ariſes to cheer the benighted hiſtorian, wandering 2 a 
dark and dreary region. 5 1 
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3 e courts. the Favor of the. people by enacting beneficial 4 
1 Taws.—He takes every precaution againſt the renewal 
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Richard liberally Ka Mk chief partiſans—=The duke L 


of Buckingham revolts from bim. The king ſoon ſup- 
preſſes this -rebellion.—=The duke is betrayed into his 


Bandit, and beheaded. —Henty earl of Richmond makes 


an unſucceſi Ful attempt to invade England. Richard 


: 75 of Henry's  attempts—The carl lands in Wales with a 


the conqueror is proclaimed king by the Hoe Ye  Hen- 
7 VIE. home a 4 Richard III. 


£ 4 H E pie 8 havide pint the 3 | 
5 reignty at which hie aimed, proceeded to give the final 

ſanction to his pretenſions by the llallowed rites of 
unction. The preparations for the ſuppoſed conſecra- 


tion of his nephew were now in ſuch a ſtate of for- 
wardneſs, as to be applied to the coronation of the un- 


cle within a few days after he had been proclaimed. 
To provide againſt the danger of commotion, he had 


ſent for a body of troops from the north. Theſe ar- 


rived in London before his coronation, under the com- 


mand of Sir Richard Radcliffe 3 and though they were 


ridiculed by the citizens for their ruſty weapons and 
the meanneſs of their appearance, oy contributed to 


” awe the diſaffeed*. 8 


Richard pretended ſuch a conviction of the validity : 
| A hib chm, that he is ſaid to have intended to make 


x. Contin. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 566.—Fabian, p. 464, 10 


ffaeall army and gains a victory over the royal; ifts at 
T Boſworth. — Richard falls in the engagement and 
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his depoſed nephew walk as a ſubject at his coronations 2 5 | 
This opinion is corroborated by the coronation-roll of 
| Richard, in which ſplendid robes are ordered for 
« the lord Edward, ſon of the late king Edward IV.” 
as well as coſtly apparel for his pages, and trappings 
| for his horfes*, But it does not appear that Richard 
. ſo inſulted the degraded prince, as to execute that in- 
tention. The preparations being completed, the new  _ 
king was crowned with great magnificence in the abbey July 6. 
of Weſtminſter, with his queen, Ann Nevil, the 
younger daughter of the great earl of Warwick, who 
had been betrothed to the ſon of Henry VI. | 
Richard commenced his reign with the diſtribution ö 
of rewards among thoſe who had principally contri- 
buted to his acquiſition of royalty. The treaſures 
which his brother had amaſſed for an expedition into 

France were employed to a purpoſe very different from 
the intentions of that prince, being laviſhed among . 
thoſe who' had promoted the dethronement of his ſon; 
The duke of Buckingham received a large ſum for his 
active fervices: lord Howard was rewarded with a 
ſhare of the treaſure ; other noblemen likewiſe partis 
cipated of Richard's bounty; and his northern ſole | 
diers were diſmiſſed with liberal dtipends *, | 
In addition to the pecuniary aratibeations with © 
which he favored his adherents, he granted lucrative 
poſts and very conſiderable eſtates to thoſe whom he 
thought the moſt entitled to his gratitude, and whom 
he particularly wiſhed to retain in their fidelity, The 
perſon whom he diſtinguiſhed by his higheſt marks of 
bounty, was the duke of Buckingham, who had received 
various 8 of offices and lands * Richard's SS 


2. ware. Hiſterc Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard mi. a 
b. 65, 66. 3. Contin. Hiſt, NO p. 567.— Chronicles of Fabian 3 
and Hall. ' vg 8 | 
Vols IV. 66) „ 5 Pro- 
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. proteQorate. This nobleman was äppointed higls 
conſtable of the realm, chief juſticiary of North and 


South Wales, commandant of many royal caſtles, and 
| Keward of many extenſive manors belonging to the 


crown ; and, indeed, the favors conferred on him 


were ſo numerous and important, that he Wenne too 


5 er for a ſubject. 


That he might have an opportunity of increaſing his 


I +7 8 Richard made a provincial progreſs. In 


this tour, he endeavoured to win the attachment of 


the public by equitable meaſures and judicious regu- 


lations, and by the practice of thoſe arts of affability 
and conciliation which his brother had found ſo effi- 


cacious. When he arrived at Tork, where he was 


more popular than in the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom, he reſolved. to do honor. to his northern friends 


by exhibiting that luſtre of royal pomp which had at- 


-_ tended the ſolemniſation of the three great feſtivals by 


Sep. 8. 
Wales. 


Hur earlier kings, who had then been accuſtomed ts 
wear their Crowns. This form had long, been diſuſed; 


but Richard, though i it was not one of the feſtivals, 
revived it on this occaſion; and he and his queen, ſo- 


lemnly receiving their diadems from the hands: of the 
_ archbiſhop of York, attracted the gaze of the people 
| aſſembled in the cathedral. While he continued in 
that city, he inveſted his fon Edward, who was then 


about eight years of age, with the dignity of e of 


Though the duke of Bestie had been fo copi- 


8 ouſly rewarded by Richard, his ambition and rapacity 


q — 


were not yet ſatiated; and he ſoon evinced a diſaffection 


to his royal patron. The motives of his diſguſt are 
not exactly known. T: is pretended by ſome, that the 


reaſon of his conipiring-againſt Richard was a refuſal 


Which he met with from: that prince when he Ret: 


% 
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for a portion of · the eſtate af the laſt earl of 1 2 


But it is certain, that the king granted him whatever 
he claimed by his deſcent from that nobleman !; and, 


therefore, that cauſe of diſcontent is improperly al- 


 leged. Perhaps, however, there were ſome other 
demands which a thirſt of wealth induced him to make 
to Richard, and which the latter, thinking he had 


given ſufficient proofs of his gratitude to the duke, 
was unwilling to grant. Or it may be conjectured, that 


Richard, reflecting on the ample poſſeſſions and extra- 


ordinary intereſt of Buckingham, had conceived a 


; jealouſy of his importance, and had formed the reſo- 
lution of gradually diminiſhing his power. The duke, 
who was a man of penetration, might have perceived, 

in the king's conduct towards him, ſome tokens 'of 


declining amity; and thg reſentment which his high 


ſpirit would naturally feel at finding himſelf. eclipſed, 
by perſons of inferior claims, in the favor of a prince who 
had been ſo much indebted to his ſupport, might con- 


cur, with his knowledge of the jealous diſpoſition of 


Richard, to diſpoſe him to ſeditious meaſures. John 


Morton, biſhop of Ely, who had been apprehended by 
Richard's order at the time of the ſeiſure of lord Haſt- 


ings, andwho had ſince been committed to the cuſtody of 
Buckingham, was induced, by his averſion to the king, 


to encourage the duke's diſcontent by the moſt artful 
inſinuations; and they at length formed a conſpiracy 
for the dethronement of Richard. hg 

While that monarch was engaged 3 in his northern 


tour, the compaſſion of the people for the depoſed Ek 
ward began to operate; and meetings took place in the. 
| ſouthern counties, in which the reſtoration of the 2 


young prince was projected. Perhaps the intelligence 


Which the king received of theſe intentions in favor 1 5 


+4 Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. 
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4 . Edward prompted: him to ſend orders for the murder 
of that youth and his brother; for, at this time, that 
report firſt aroſe. This opinion is, at leaſt, equally 
probable with the ſuggeſtion of ſome hiſtorians, Who 
aſſirm that the Lancaſtrian party, having conceĩved 
hopes of raiſing the earl of Richmond to the throne, 
to which he could have no pretenſions while the two 


princes ſurvived, propagated this rumour without re- 


gard to the truth or falſehood of it. | 

It has been imagined, that the duke of Buckingham | 
_ entertained the idea of raiſing himfelf to the throne, as 
he had royal blood in his veins, both on the father's 


and mother's. fide. His father was 2 deſcendant of 


Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, the youngeſt 
| fon of Edward IIE and his mother was the daughter 


Of Edmund duke: of Somerſet, grandſon of that mo- 


- 


narch's fourth ſon John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter. 
But, as his paternal pretenſions were manifeſtly in- 


ferior to thoſe of the houſe of York, and his maternal 
claim was ſuperſeded by that of the earl of Richmond, | 
he could not expect either the ſupport of the Vorkiſts 

or Lancaſtrians in his attempts on the throne. It is 
therefore - improbable that his views extended to the 


attainment. of royalty; and, if he originally cherithed 


_ thoſe elevated notions, it appears that he ſoon relin- 
quiſhed them; for we are informed that he entered 
into a correſpondence with the earl of Richmond, be- 
tween whom and Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of 
Edward IV. a match bad been propoſed, for the union | 

of the rival families of York and Eancaſter *. _ 
With reſpe& to the chim of Henry earl of Rich- 

,, mond to: the throne, ſome remarks are neceſſary, By 


| his father Edmund, the ſon of Owen Tudor by the 


n Grogh, | 6 Hall—Holinthed, 5 


* of Henry V. he had no pretenſionsʒ but, by 


N 
* - 


RICHARD th. 


his mother Margaret, who was the only child of John 
duke of Somerſet, the grandſon of John of Ghent, he 


derived a claim which the Lancaſtrians affected to re- 


gard as a juſt one. It was, however, very imperfect; 
for John of Ghent's ſon, the earl of Somerſet, through 


whom Henry claimed the crown, was not only illegiti- 


mate, but was born in double adultery, having been 


begotten on Catharine Swinford at a time when both 
her huſband and the wife of her gallant were living. 
A charter of- legitimation, indeed, was granted by 
Richard II. to all the duke's children by Catharine 


but royalty was excluded from the liſt of the various 


dignities which they were allowed to inherit. In the 
royal families of Spain and Portugal ſome legitimate 


deſcendants of John of Ghent ſurvived; but, no 


thoughts being entertained of their claims, the Lan- 
caſtrians had fixed their eyes on the earl of Richmond, 

as the repreſentative of the eldeſt branch of the duke's 
ſpurious brood. Though the earl had a violent hatred 
to the houſe of York, he conſented to an union with 


the princeſs Elizabeth; and a negotiation was com- 
menced for that purpoſe between his mother and the 


queen«dowager. In the mean time, he made prepa- 
rations for an invaſion of England, where, he was 
taught to expect, there would be a general inſurrection 


in his favor, from the odium which Richard's depoſi- 


tion of one of Edward's ſons, and his ſuppoſed murder 
of both, had kindled in the minds of the people. 


The duke of Buckingham and his aſſociates had 


concerted meaſures for commencing an inſurrection in 
different parts on the ſame day. It was agreed, that 


he himſelf ſhould erect his ſtandard at Brecknock, the 


marquis of Dorſet at Exeter, Sir Richard Widville at 


Saliſbury, Sir William Norreys at TE 75 and Sir 


George Browne at Maiditone. 
2h U 3 . 
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AP. | The king had early intelligence of theſe machina- 
tions; ; and he took immediate precautions againſt the 
danger which impended over him. He ordered an 

5 | army to be levied in the north; as well as in other 
25 parts of the kingdom; and prepared to cruſh his adver- 
ſaries by his activity and vigilance. He directed the 
lords of the Welſh marches to deſtroy the bridges on | 
the Severn, and take other fteps for obſtructing the 
paſſage of that river. He endeavoured to bring the 
duke to court, firſt by fair promiſes, then by me- 
naces; but he received no other anſwer than a declas 
ration of defiance. | 
_ Having provided for the ſecurity of the capital, to 
which he had haſtily returned from York, Richard 
ſent forces into the weſt, while he himſelf advanced 
towards the midland counties. The earl of Northum- 
berland joining him with the northern levies, he re. 
ſolved to meet his enemies without delay. But an un- 
expected occurrence ꝓrecluded the riſque of an en- 
gagement, and ſaved him, for the preſent, from the 
fury of his foes. Buckingham, having aſſembled his 
oa. 18. adherents, marched towards the Severn, with a view 
of joining his confederates. When he had reached 
the foreſt of Deane, he found it impracticable to croſs 
the river, as it was ſo extremely ſwollen by violent 
rains, that it had inundated the country to a conſider- 
able extent, and in a very unuſual degree. His fol- 
lowers, diſcouraged by this incident, and ill-ſupplied 
with proviſions, quickly diſperſed ; and the unfortu- 
nate duke, aſſuming a diſguiſe, fled into the county of 
Selop, where he concealed himſelf in the houſe of one 
who had formerly been his ſervant !. 
. This inundation, which was long e by 
be n name of Buckingham s flood, was a fortunate event 


7. Stow, * 465. —Hall, 


to 


ELD. 
to Richard, who, conſidering 'the duke as his moſt 
formidable enemy, had little apprehenſion of the efforts 


of the other rebels. But, though he was not much 
alarmed at the petty inſurrections under the marquis 


of Dorſet and his accomplices, he felt ſome degree of 


ſatisfaction when he heard that the report of Bucking- 
ham's misfortune had diſconcerted the ſchemes, and 


 Uiſperſed the followers, of the other inſurgents. K 


proclamation which the king had iſſued, offering par- 
don to all the “ yeomen or commoners who fhould 


immediately deſert their leaders, contributed to the 


ſuppreſſion of the revolt. He at the ſame time pro- 


miſed a reward of 10007. in money, or an eſtate of 


the annual value of a tenth part of that ſum, to any 
perſon who ſhould <pprefiend the duke of Bucking- 


ham; a ſmaller gratification for the ſeiſure of the mar- 


quis of Dorſet, and the biſhops of Ely and Saliſbury; 


and a ſtill leſs Fare for the apprehenſion of MN re- 


dellious knights” p LY 
"The 


- 


. 9. 1755 70d. l Xi. p. 204,—This proclamation is a remark- 
Able compoſition. It has the appearance of an edict for the reforma- 
tion of manners rather than of a ꝓroclamation againſt rebels. The 


«eirtuous Richard bitterly exclaims againſt the profligacy of the mar- 


quis of Dorſet, who, © not feryng God, nor the perille of his ſoule, 
* hath many and ſundry-maydes, wydowes, and wifes, dampnahly, 


and without ſhame, devoured, defloured, and defouled, holding the 


„ unſhampfull and myſchevous woman called Shores wife, in adul- 
-« try”. He exhorts “every true ſubjecte, and lover of wertue and 


4 peace, to put his hand in reſiſtyng. the makcious entent of the ſeid 
« traytours, and pun yſhing of the · grete and dampnable vices of the 
« traytours, adultrers, and bawedes, ſo that by their true and feithfull 


6c ” IN rebuked and dampned.” 


The celebrated Jane Shore, one of the miret of Edward IV. is 


here mentioned as the concubine of the marquis of Dorſet, though Sir 


Thomas More has repreſented her as the companion of lord Haſtings, 
Path o theſe accounts, howe ver, may be true, As the ſevere treat- 
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The duke of Buckingham did not long remain in 


| concealment. The treachery of his hoſt diſcovered him 
to the king's officers; and Richard, refuſing to grant 


him an audience, which the duke earneſtly deſired, or- 
dered his old confederate to be beheaded. Some of the 
other leaders were apprehended, and put to death: 
but the executions ſeem to have been few; and we do 


not hear of the exaction of thoſe exorbitant fines which 
many of the preceding kings had been aecuſtomed to. 


Jery on the extinction of a rebellion. , 

Before the day appointed by the conſpirators ou 
taking arms, the earl of Richmond had ſet fail from 
Bretagne with a body of forces; but, a ſtorm having 
arifen during his paſſage, moſt of his ſhips were driven 
back to the continent. The veſſel in which he him- 


ſelf had embarked, was one of thoſe which weathered 


the tempeſt ; and he approached the coaſt of England, 


| where he hovered for ſeveral days, in hopes of the ap- 
pearance of the remainder of his ſquadron. Finding 


that the coaſts were well guarded, and that his fleet 
did not join him, he returned towards the Gallic ſhore, 
and landed in Normandy, whence he proceeded to the 


Court of Bretagne, where he found the marquis of 
| Dorlet, and. * Engliſhmen who had engaged in he 


ment of this woman Hon been made one of the charges againſt 1 
ſome remarks are not unneceſſary on that head. That monarch, either 
from an affectation of purity of manners, or from a ſuſpicion of her en- 
conraging his enemies, in conſequence of her attachment to Edward's 
children, gave her up to the vengeance of the clergy, who ſubjected 


her to public penance. Even the apologiſts of Richard have not been 


able to vindicate him from the charge of ſeverity againſt this unfor 
tunate female; for they cannot deny, that he promoted her diſgrace, 
threw her into priſon, and ſuffered one to languiſ in poverty, who, 


when ſhe had ſhared the favor of her royal paramour, had diſtin- 


guiſhed herſelf by her humanity, genereſity, and, indeed, by every 
virtue except e for erg 1 90 een e was not 


: remarkable, 


rebellion 


1 


5 en AR DD m. 
rebellion againſt Richard, and who had fled on the 


neus of Buckingham's diſaſter ?. , 


Richard, having made a progreſs into the welt, and 
er the public tranquillity, returned to London, 


which he entered in triumphal pomp. Early in the 
following year, he held a parliament, the proceedings 


of which were perfectly agreeable to his wiſhes. The 


297 
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bill of baſtardy againſt his brother's children, which 


had been preſented to him before he aſſumed the 
crown, was now ſanctioned by the regular aſſent of the 


legiſlature ». The earl of Richmond, his mother Mar- 


garet, the biſhops of Ely, Saliſbury, and Exeter, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, were attainted. Oaths 
were taken by the peers for ſecuring the ſucceſſion ta 
| Richard's ſon; and other meaſures were adopted for 
{ſtrengthening the preſent eſtabliſhment. It ought not 


to be omitted, that the ſteps which the king now took 


to fix himſelf completely on the throne, were accom- 


panied with the OE of fome 3 and | 


you laws, 


In this parliament, Richard wreaked his celtic 2 


on the queen-dowager, whom he had in vain ſolicited 
to leave the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter. He procured 
an act for depriving her of all the eſtates which 
had been ſettled on her by her huſband, probably on 


the ground of the illegality which he had imputed to 


her marriage. Thus reduced to indigence, ſhe liſten- 
ed to the king's perſuaſions, and, on his ſwearing that 
he would not offer any injury to her daughters, would 
defend them from the violence of others, allow them 
a decent ſubſiſtence, give them portions on their mar- 
riage, and grant an annuity to their mother, ſhe quitted 
the ſanctuary, and put herſelf and her children under 


9 Hin. Croyl. p. 568.—Fall's Chronicle. 10. Rot. Parl. 
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his protection l. This may appear to ſome an argu- 
ment againſt the murder of the two princes, as ſhe 
would hardly have truſted herſelf and her daughters in 
the hands of one who had put her ſons to death : but 
the miſeries of poverty, the conſideration of the king's 
oath, which he had ſolemnly taken in an aſſembly of 


Peers, and the opinion that his barbarous jealouſy 


would not extend to helpleſs. females, may have 


prompted her to accept his offers, even if we admit the 


truth of the report of the aſſaſſination of her ſons. 


After the diſſolution of parliament, the king made a 


progreſs to the northward: but, when he had reached 


Nottingham, the joy of his late ſucceſs was allayed by a 
- domeſtic loſs, which threw him and his queen into the 


molt poignant affliction. This was the deceaſe of his only 
legitimate child, the prince of Wales, who died at Mid- 


Aleham after a ſhort indiſpoſition. When he had reco- 


vered from this ſhock, he is ſaid to have fixed on the earl 
of Warwick, the fon of his brother Clarence, for his 
ſucceſſor, and to have publicly a= aye him under 
the title of heir of the crown **, But this is not c 
very probable, as the ſame e on which he 
had grounded the excluſion of the young earl from the 
right of inheriting the crown, ſtill exiſted, the attain- 
der of his father not having been reverſed; the re- 
moval of which would have invalidated Richard's pre- 
tenſions, the earls claim being preferable to that of 
the preſent king. If, however, he really acted with 


ſuch inconſiſtency as to weaken a part of that founda- | 
tion on which his own claim reſted, he did not long 
_ perſiſt in that intention; for, ſoon after his ſon's death, 


he adjudged the ſucceſſion to his nephew John earl of 


| 1. Strype” 8 ; Annotations on Buck's Life of Pak * 1 2. Rofl. 
_ Hiſt. p. 217, 218. 9 5 N | 
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| Lincoln, ſon of his ſiſter Elizabeth, by a de la Pole, 
| duke of Suffolk. _ 
The hoftile intentions of the earl of W and 
che apprehenſions which the king entertained of the 
attempts of a rival who would be ſupported by the 
whole Lancaſtrian party, and by his diſaffected ſub- 
jects of every deſcription, gave Richard ſuch uneaſi- 
neſs, that he. made ſplendid offers to Peter Landois, - 
the favorite miniſter of the duke of Bretagne, to tempt . 
him to deliver the earl into his hands. After ſome 
_ negotiation, Landois agreed to ſuxrender him; but 


Henry, having received a private hint of his danger, 


reſolved to quit Bretagne, and ſolicit protection from 

the French court. Lewis XI. the old friend of the 
Lancaſtrian family, was then dead; but the princeſs 
Anne, who acted as regent for her brother Charles VIII. : 


received the fugitive earl with complacency, and gave 


him a promiſe of ſuccour *3 | | 
Jo ſecure his reatm 3 a nine of the earls 


attempts, Richard ſtationed troops in different parts of 


the coaſt, and kept a fleet at ſea for a conſiderable 
time; but no invaſion was this year attempted by 
Henry. The expence of maintaining the fleet, and 


other charges to which Richard's preparations had ſub- 


_ - jected him, exhauſted his treaſury, and inclined him 
to have recourſe to a practice which, in the late par- 
liament, had been aboliſhed by ſtatute. We here allude 
to that mode of levying money which was practiſed by 
Edward IV. and ſome of his predeceſſors, by applica- 


tions to private individuals for a proof of their benevo- 


lence. Richard's revival of an unpopular cuſtom which 
had been ſo lately, with his aſſent, declared illegal, | 
produced much diſcontent, which was increaſed by 


13. Sen of Hall and Holinſhed, Fe, 
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* into a matrimonial connexion with the princeſs 


Elizabeth, which was demanded by his partiſans as 
one of the conditions of their aid, Richard, who was 


now a widower, is ſaid to have formed the reſolution 


of diſappointing Henry by his own addreſſes to that 
young lady, truſting to the facility of obtaining a diſ- 
penſation from the court of Rome for a marriage with 


His niece. But it is probable that he only amuſed Eli- 


zabeth with this propoſal, without having and real 1 in- 


tentions of carrying it into execution 
The earl of Richmond was ſtrongly urged by the 


Engliſh fugitives to make a ſpeedy attempt for the ex- 


pulſion of Richard from the throne. John earl of Ox- 
ford, whom the fourth Edward had confined in the 


caſtle of Hames, near Calais, had perſuaded the go- 


vernor of that fortreſs to revolt from Richard, and 


deliver it up to the earl. But the king ſoon recovered 
it, and gave the command of it, as well as of Calais and 


7 Guiſnes, to his natural ſon, John of Gloceſter . 


Henry and his friends ſolicited the court of France 


For ſupplies; and though they could not obtain any 


regular aſſiſtance from the government, they had re- 


ceived permiſſion to levy men in the French provinces. 
About 2000 natives of France being collected by the earl, 


and a fleet being provided for their tranſportation, he 


prepared for the execution of his great deſign. Ac- 


companied by the earl of Oxford, Sir e * 
14. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 571, 572. 


135. Some hiſtorians affirm that he poiſoned his wife, with a vier 


of haſtening his marriage with Elizabeth; but this affertion is unſup- 
ported by evidence, and may be conſidered as one of the calumnics 
thrown out againſt this monarch. _. 

x6. Rym. Fed. vol. xi · p- 265 —Hall' $ Chronicle, 


the arrogant behaviour of the officers when he em- | 
ployed in ſoliciting the contributions of his people. 
| Having learned his competitor's intention of enter. | 


Sir 


8 3 


ir 


n 10 n An 10 
Sir Jak Forteſcue, and many a Engliſh gentlemen, 
he embarked at Harfleur; and directing his courſe to- 


wards Wales, where, he hoped, his Cambrian extrac- 
tion would be of ſervice to his 3 he arrived i in the Aug. 7. 
haven of Milford '7, | 


The king had good e of the propurations” 
of his enemies; but he could not learn in what part f 
his dominions they intended to diſembark. After ſome: 
deliberation, he reſolved to repair to Nottingham, 
that he might be near the centre of his kingdom. He 
ordered the.viſcount Lovel, one of his favorites, to equip | 
a fleet at Southampton, and to take other meafures for 
the defence of the ſouthern counties. He commanded 
all who were able to bear arms to aſſiſt in oppoſing the 
efforts of Henry Tudor, who had preſumptuouſly 
claimed the crown of England, to which he had © no 
manner of intereft, right, title, or color.” He af- 
firmed, -that Henry cheriſhed intentions derogatory to 
the liberty and fecurity of the nation; that his deſiow 
was to ſubvert the laws of the realm; that he had al- 
ready diſpoſed: of all the valuable preferments and 
eſtates to his rebellious confederates; and that, to 
procure the aid of the king of France, the ancient 
enemy of the Engliſh people, he had engaged to ſur- 
render Calais and it's dependencies to that monarch, 
and to relinquiſſi all the claims which the fovereigns of | 
England had long had to Normandy, Anjou, and Gui- 


anne, as well as to the crown a b 


17. Stow, p. 468.—FHiſt. Croyl. p- 3 — Pol. Virg. lib. xxv. | 

18. Original Letters written in the reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. 
and Richard III. publiſhed by fir, John Fenn, vol. ii. p. 318—326.— 
Sr John ſuppoſes, that Richard's circular letter, here quoted, was 
Written in June 1484 but, as it is dated June 23, in his ſecond year, 
it muſt be referred to 1485, for his reign appears to _ commenced 
an the 27th of that month, 
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While Richard was at Nottingham, he received ins 


| . form ation of | Henry's landing. . When the ſmallneſs of 
the earl's force was mentioned to him, he ſeemed to 
treat the invaſion with contempt. If he had immedi- 


ately marched againſt the earl, it is probable that the 


A preſumption of the latter would have been leverely 


chaſtiſed 3 for the Welſh were ſo flow in joining the 
invader, that Richard, by a haſty march, might have 
found an opportunity of cruſhing him. But he con- 


4 tented himſelf with diſpatching ſir Walter Herbert and 
Rice ap Thomas to afſemble 85 followers, and a 
the earl and his accomplices'?. - 


Henry had no ſooner 3 OY * 53 fo of 


his arrival to. Thomas lord. Stanley, a powerful noble- 
man, whoſe marriage with the earl's mother had in- 
duced him to deſert the intereſt of Richard. This mo- 
narch, when he had attainted the wife of Stanley, had 
given her eſtates to him, on his engaging to put a ſtop to 
ber correſpondence with the mal-contents ; and, though 
it might naturally be expected that he would be friendly | 


to. the cauſe which his conſort ſo anxiouſly ſupported, 


the king ſtill: employed him in offices of dignity and 
. truſt. He had not, however, a perfect confidence in 
his loyalty 3 for, when Stanley retired from court to 


Collect his vaſſals, Richard obliged him to leave his ſon, 


George lord Strange, as an hoſtage for his fidelity. 


When he ſent orders to the father to repair to Not- 


tingham, he excuſed himſelf on pretence of indiſpoſi- 


"4 tion; and the ſon, having attempted to eſcape clandeſ- 


tinely from court, was ſeiſed and ſtrictly examined. 
Having extorted from him a confeſhon of the connex- 


ions of his father with the earl of Richmond, the king 


© Found his ſuſpicions confirmed; but he promiſed oo 


19. Hi. TA Hale Chronic. 
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don to George, on condition of his engaging to fix 2 
Stanley in the ſervice of his ſovereign **. . 


Having refreſhed his troops, Henry advan to Car- 
digan, where he was joined by a ſmall body of Welſh. 
He then proceeded to Shrewſbury ; but, while he was 


on his march, he was informed that fir Walter Her- 
bert and Rice ap Thomas were preparing to obſtru& 


his progreſs. The latter, however, was induced to 


join him; a circumſtance which ſo diſcouraged Her- 


bert, that he made his retreat. Thus the earl paſſed 


unmoleſted into Shropſhire; and, at Newport, he was 
joined by 2000 of the dependents of the earl of Shrewſ- _ 
bury. On his arrival at Stafford, he had an interview 


with fir William Stanley, with whom he adjuſted the 


| future motions of him and lord Stanley. It was re- 
ſolved, that the two brothers ſhould affect an intention 


of oppoſing Henry, till 9 0 ſhould meet with a favo- 
rable criſis for joining him ** 


Hearing that his rival was virion to meet TEM 
Richard began his march from Nottingham, at.the head 
of about 15,000 men. Henry's.army was greatly in- 


ferior i in number to that of the king; but he depended 


on the opportune aid of the Stanleys, whoſe followera 
amounted to 8000 men. Richard having encamped 


near Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, the earl approached 


him with a confident expectation of ſucceſs; and the 
two armies prepared to decide the grand diſpute. 


The ſituation of Richard was extremely precarious. 


A ſpirit of diſaffection had crept among his ſubjects; 


and the venom of treachery had diffuſed itſelf among 
his troops. But his courage and fortitude ſtill re- 


mained unſhaken; and he reſolved to defend his life 
and crown with che moſt ſtrenuous and inceſfant 


efforts. 
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firſt line of the royal hoſt ; and the king appeared at 
the head of the grand diviſion. Oppoſite to the inter- 


val between the armies, lord Stanley poſted himfelf on 


one wing, and fir William on the other. 


fit enſued, which had not continued long when the 


two Stanleys joined the earl of Richmond. This de- 


ſpired the earl's troops with extraordinary alacrity ; 


and the diſcouraging effect which it had on the royal | 


army was increaſed by the conduct of the earl of 


Northumberland and his followers, who remained in- 


active during the whole combat. | Richard endeavoured 
to animate his troops by the gallantry of his own ex- 


ample; and, though he found it difficult to remove 
their dejection, he entertained hopes of deciding the 
conteſt in his favor by the death of his antagoniſt, 


| Obſerving: the earl at a ſmall diſtance, he eagerly ad- 
vanced with a party of his guards, forced his way 


| through the enemy, diſmounted fir John Cheyne, flew 


fir William Brandon, the ſtandard-bearer of Henry, 


and ruſhed furiouſly againſt the earl himſelf, who, un- 
 eiſmayed, prepared to repel the attack. But, before 


I the vitory obtained by e wang | 


he had an opportunity of doing any injury to Henry's 


perſon, he was oppreſſed by numbers, thrown to the 
ground, and facrificed to the rage of war. His death 


prevented the further reſiſtanee of the royaliſts; and 


ſive 
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The van of Henry's s army was commanded by the 

earl of Oxford, and the main body by the leader of the 

expedition. John lord Howard, whom Richard had | 
| promoted to the dukedom of Norfolk, conducted the 


The engagement was commenced by the 8 0 
and, after briſk diſcharges on both fides, a cloſe con- 


T 
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orf wol who were ſain on the part of Richard, the 
number is ſtated by ſome at 1000, by others at 4000 
but the medium is perhaps neareſt to the truth. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons who fell in his cauſe \ were 
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the duke of Norfolk, lord Ferters, fir Robert Bracken 


bury, fir Richard Radcliffe, and fir William Conyers. 
On the part of the victorious earl, the loſs is repre- 


ſented as not exceeding 100 men, though we may con- 


clude, from the valor diſplayed by ſuch as ſteadily ad- 
hered to Richard, that they flew more than that ſmall 


number of their enemies. The royal corpſe was treated - 


| with the greateſt indignity. It was ſtripped to perfect | 


nudity ; and, a halter being tied round the neck, it 


was faſtened to the back of a horſe, and carried to 
Leiceſter, where it was expoſed for ſome days to the 


view of the inſulting populace, before it was interred in 
the church of the Grey-Friars. - Sir William Cateſby, 


one of Richard's three favorites , was taken priſoner, 
and beheaded by order of the engerer with two 


other gentlemen **. 


To repreſent Richard IL. as one 56 the moſt deteſt- | 
able tyrants that ever reigned, was long the prevailing 


faſhion'z and the character thus aſcribed to him has 


required a kind of permanence from the faſcinating pen 
of a celebrated bard, who, in the compoſition of thoſe 
Aimee pieces of which he borrowed the ſubjects 


23. The other two were bord Lovel, and Sir Richard Radcliffe. Os | 


this miniſterial triumvirate, it was ſaid,' « The cat, the rat, and Lovel 


* the dog, —Rule all England under the hog ;” the laſt alluſion being 


drawn from Richard's arms, in which a boar was the Principal figure. 
William Colingbourne, the author of this curious diſtich, was appre- 
hended for his ſuppoſed connexions with the earl of Richmond; and 


this effuſion of pleafantry ſharpening the king's ſeverity againſt him, 


he was executed with all the horrid W ad prtending the ex» 


bene puniſnment of treaſon. 0 1 


; _ 24. Polyd. Virg. lib, ax7,—Hall—Holinid. 
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niſhed the ground-work of that ſyſtem of tyranny and 
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from the Engliſh annals, generally adhered, in mate- 
rial facts, to the authority of the hiſtorian. | In the 
character and conduct of the prince of whom we are 
no treating, the pages of More and Holinſhed fur- 


bloodſhed which the poet has attributed to Richard. 
But ſubſequent inveſtigation has tended to diminiſh the 
odium under which the memoryof this monarch ſo long 
labored. Some of the barbarities imputed. to him ap- 
pear to have been added to the liſt of his crimes, with- 


8 out that degree of evidence which is abſolutely neceſ- 


kreſpectable. He poſſeſſed a great ſhare of penetration, 
and improved his talents by reflexion; his Judgment 
vas ſound, but perverted by that ambition which in- 
*#duced him to deſpiſe the dictates of humanity and 


three companions, and of lord Haſtings; of which we 
have already given our opinion in the courſe of the a 
narrative. Theſe facts invalidate the extreme into 

which ſome of the vindicators of Richard. have hurried 
| eee as if he had been a man of real humanity. 


| 4 
MS 


ſary to render them credible to an unprejudiced mind. 


Without ſuſpicion of partiality, we may exculpate him 
from the murder of Henry VI. of that prince's ſon , 
Edward, and of his own wife. But it is more difficult to 
> rk him from the ſtrong ſuſpicions of his having 


| "neurone death of his nephews z and, in the ſuppo- 


-Gtion of his-guilt in that reſpect, there is much leſs 
improbability than in the three other murders « of which 


nn have accuſed him. 
But, abſtractedly from thoſe chuelties of which an 


| 9 are entertained, other acts of inhumanity are 


| 

{ 

| 

8 

4 
imputed to him, of which the certainty is unconteſted. t 
We refer to the illegal executions of Rivers and his q 
ſ 


The abilities of this monarch were certainly very. 


hoyor. He carried on his 3 to 2 8 throne 
with 


RICHARD i.. 


| wah great art und dexterity; and, when he had 2 
tained the prize to which he aſpired, he evinced a 
knowledge of the principles of government and legif. 
lation which qualified him for the functions of royalty. 


His political wiſdom had been manifeſted in the reign 


of his brother; and he exerciſed it with more deciſive 


effect when a more ample field was opened for the dif- 
play of it. His eloquence was artful and perſuaſive z 


and, though of a reſerved diſpoſition, his manners and 


addreſs were neither aukward nor unpleaſing. He 
was generally provident and eircumſpect, prone to 


diſſimulation, and a perfect maſter of his temper; 


1486. 


circumſtances which are of at nenn, to an am- 


bitious politician. 


He diſtinguiſhed. his reign by : an 1 admini- 


ſtration of juſtice, and by a conſtant attention to the 


good order and welfare of the community; and per- 
haps the conſciouſneſs of his uſurpation induced him 


to pay more regard to the public benefit than he would 


have teſtified, if he had acceded to the erown by a re- 


throne into which they have intruded, have fre- 
quently been better ſovereigns than thoſe who have 
ſwayed che _ oo undoubted en of ee 


| ance. | 
In the field of war, Richard diſplayed great 8 


and activity. He acquired ſome military reputation 
before his acquiſition of the crown ; and he did not 
diſgrace it by his conduct at Boſworth, where he gave 
evident tokens of undaunted valor. Some, indeed, 


may be of opinion, that his intrepidity on this occaſion | 
aroſe from the ſenſ&of his deſperate ſituation; but we 
have ſufficient Tn. to think that it was ANG nor 
tional. | 
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gular title. Uſurpers, aware of the neceſſity of taking 
popular meaſures for eſtabliſhing themſelves in ts 
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_ Thoſe hiſtorians who have been inclined to defame 
him, have drawn concluſions to his prejudice from the 
inelegance of his perfon, as if there were any analogy 
between the deformity of the body and that of the 
mind; and have not only repreſented him as a wither- 
ed and crooked monſter, but have ridiculouſl y afferted 
that, after having been two years in his mother's 


- womb, he came into the world with long hair and with 


teeth, as if nature had marked him for, a tyrant. But, 
as the author who has communicated to us theſe curi- 
ous particulars of his birth, has not given tHat unpleaſ- 


Ing picture of his ſhape and features which ſome ſuc- 


ceeding writers have delineated, we may conclude | 


that they added, from their own invention, the finiſh- 


ing ſtrokes to the portrait. The writer above alluded 


to only informs us, that he was of a low ſtature, that 
his face was ſhort, and that his right ſhoulder was 
higher than the other. A venerable. female who 


had danced with Richard at court, declared that he 


was well proportioned, and was as handſome as any 


. n! in the room except his brother Edward. 


To ſum up Richard's character in a few words, he 


appears to have been a fagacious politician, a cool diſ- 
ſembler, and an artful projector; an able legiſlator, a 

ſtrict and impartial judge, and a munificent monarch; 
but he was immoderately attached to the enjoyment of 


| power, cruel in his reſentments, jealous of a rival, and 


_ regardleſs of the honor, juſtice, or humanity, of thoſe 


meaſures which he conceived to be expedient for the 


| attainment of the aims of his en . e 


4. Roſs. Hiſt. Reg. Ang. p. 216. 


256. The counteſs of Deſmond, ſo diſtinguiſhed by the long durato 


of her exiſtence. . 5 


27. Before we n on this monarch, 0 
de improper to animadvert on one of the qpinions advanced by Mr. 


Walpole. He thinks it © indubitable that Richard's firſt idea was to 


7 | | ; . 1 55 66 7 
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« four.” He has adduced what he calls proof i in ſupport of this 


One i is drawn from an aſſertion of the duke of Buckingham, who 51 


heard Richard expreſs ſuch an intention; another is, that he at firſt 


treated young Edward, after he had diſpoſſeſſed him of the throne, 
with reſpect and indulgence; and the third i is, that his ſon did not walk | 


at the father's coronation, It is unneceſſary to refute theſe proofs, as 
the ſmalleſt reflexion ſeems ſufficient to - convince the reader, that they 


do not warrant that concluſion which Mr. Walpole has drawn; a con- | 


cluſion palpably contradicted by every part of . * 


* 
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| The Lollar. are perſrented by the eber nent, The 
great patron, lord Cobham, is burned alive as an 


beretie.— Ihe papal influence diminiſhes in England, 


Henry VI. encourages the clergy. — Edward „ 


. 4 charter highly e to that body. 


Et HE a use of the fourth Henry's reign, 


in point of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, was the barbarous 


complaiſance which he ſhowed to the clergy, by con- 
ſenting to the enactment of a law for the burning of 
heretics. Archbiſhop Arundel, who had ſtrenuouſſy 


promoted this meaſure, occaſionally enforced it during 
his primacy, when he found the heretics too pertinaci- 
ous to yield a full aſſent to the doctrines of the church, 
This prelate died ſoon after the acceſſion of Henry V. 


and was ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by Henry 
Chicheley, biſhop of St. David's, The new archbiſhop 
followed the example of his predeceſſor, in the perſe - 
cution of the Lollards. Under his auſpices (for he en- 
Joyed the favor and confidence of Henry) a rigorous | 


ſtatute was enacted by the parliament of Leiceſter, or- 
.. daining that the individuals of this obnoxious ſect 
| ſhould be liable to the oe annexed to the crime 
of treaſon, | „„ 


| Sir John Oldeaftle, lord Cobham, was the great obs 
jet of clerical enmity at this period. His diſguſt at 
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*} tines of Wickliffe, and to protect and encourage the J. D. 5 1 
95 Lollard party. He had been condemned to the flames es „ 
by archbiſhop Arundel, for perſiſting in his heterodox ' 
notions ; but had effected his eſcape from the place of 
| his confinement, and retired into Wales. After a con- ; 
cealment of near five years, he was | apprehended, © . P. 
brought to the capital, and condemned to ſpeedy exe- ' 
ecution. He was hung up by an iron chain, in an ho- 
rizontal poſture, and; a fire being kindled under him, + * 


ow 


: 
1 he was gradually burnt to death. He was a nobleman ' 
* of ſenſe and talent, and had rendered himſelf abs ora 
5 by his amiable qualities. 


Izhe propagation of the tenets of Wicklife and f 
other reforming divines, had greatly alarmed the ſove- 
reign pontiff; and bulls were frequently iſſued againſt A. D. 


8 the damnable ber eſies contained in the new doctrines. 1448; 
5 The increaſe of a Bohemian ſect, denominated Huſ- 
2 ſites, whoſe notions reſembled thoſe of the Engliſh re- 


former, kindled the orthodox zeal of Martin V. who' 


F had been choſen pope by the councilofConſtance. He not : 
1 only commanded ſolemn proceſſions and ſupplications 
2 to be made in England and other regions of Chriſten- 
7 dom, on the firſt Sunday in every month, to draw down 
the wrath of the Almighty on the Bohemian heretics, 
p but even publiſhed a cruſade againſt them, granting a 


e.. pl-nary pardon to ſuch as ſhould die in the expedition, 
and certain indulgences to thoſe who ſhould contri- 

| huteto it's ſucceſs. Cardinal Beaufort, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was appointed general of the Engliſh cruſards; 

& but the troops which he levied on that pretence, were 


10 employed by the duke of Bedford, regent of A5 in 

n carrying,on the war againſt Charles VII. 55 | 

b Dope Martin was inclined, as well as many of his 4 
0 predeceſſors, to exerciſe an exorbitant power over the 


(Ca ben E But the clergy in general were leſs 
8 X 4 | | obſequious 5 


n 
AD. 
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+ obſequious to the pontiffa than they had formerly been. 
The continued exactions and arbitrary procgedings of 


thoſe preſumptuous prieſts had at length weakened the 
influence of their ſacred character on the minds of the 


people; and though the eccleſiaſtics had for a long pe- 


1 riod ſtrenuouliy adhered to a power which ſupported 


412 1 . 


them in their favorite claims of exemptions from the 


civil judicature, they now viſibly relaxed in their ſub- 
ſerviency to a venal and rapacious court. This 


change, perhaps, aroſe in a great meaſure from the 


diffuſion of a ſpirit of free inquiry, which had been ſo 


eagerly promoted by Wickliffe and his followers, who 


had expoſed, im a ſtrong point of view, the vicious prac- 


tices, the ſelfiſh conduct, and oy: ane doQrines, 1 | 


the vicars of St. Peter. 


The heads of the church 5 to 1 this 
freedom of. inveſtigation by. the ſeyerities of exemplary 


s puniſhment. Many unfortunate heretics ſuffered death 


under the primacy of Chicheley; others were con- 


demned to perpetual impriſonment; and ſome were 


corrected with the ſcourge. 


This prelate publiſhed various 3 for hs 
reformation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes ; but they are not ſo 


important. as to require enumeration. He held the arch- 
| biſhopric for twenty-nine years; and though he was 


guilty of ſuperſtitious: barbarity in bis perſecution of 


the Lollards, he was in other reſpects a man of conſi- 


1 


derable merit. He was a patron of learning, in which 


he himſelf excelled; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ths charitable. and literary foundations. He oppoſed 
the encroachments of the ſee of Rome, as well as of... 


cardinal Beaufort, who had 8 inveſted by the pope 


with a legatine characte. | 
The ſueceſſor of- Chicheley v was — — Stafford, who | 


b in be e N about nine years 5 a pe- 
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riod which was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable | 
events in the Engliſh church. Eugenius IV. having. 


made an attempt, in his time, to extort from the 
clergy. a tenth of their benefices, the archbiſhop was 
not inclined to promote the ſucceſs of the application; ; 
and, as it was diſcountenanced by the n, it did 


not take effect. 
Cardinal Kemp, archbiſhop of York, 1 metro- 
3 rolitan of Canterbury on the death of Stafford; and dy- 


ing in leſs than two years, he was ſucceeded: by Tho- 


mas Bourchier, biſhop of Ely, during whoſe primacy 
Reginald Pocock, biſhop of Chicheſter, attracted the 


reſentment of the principal clergy by his denial of 


tranſubſtantiation, and of other doctrines of the Ro- 
miſh church. Hereſy having hitherto been chyefly 


confined to the inferior eccleſiaſtics, the appearance of 
an heterodox prelate excited ſome aſtoniſument, Po- 
cock was repeatedly examined by the primate and his 


brethren, and was at length prevailed on to retract his A 


Hereſy 3 but, being ſuſpected of a relapſe, he was de- 


prived of his ſee, and paſſed the remainder of his, life 


and an able diſputant. | | 
The inclination of Henry VI. for the exerciſes. of re- 
ligion diſpoſed him to treat the clergy with obſequious 


reſpeCt ;. and his ſucceſſor, Edward IV. though from 
a different motive, was alſo attentive to their intereſts, 


that they might ſupport him againſt the efforts of the 


| houſe of Lancaſter. This prince, in the earlier part of 


his reign, courted their favor by a charter, in which hg 
diſpenſed with the ſtatute. of præmunire, and prohi- 


bited all civil magiſtrates from taking pognizance-of | 
any crimes committed by clergymen *, * | 


1. Wilk. Concil. vol. iii. p. 583. 
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In Edward's reign, an inſtance occurred of the un- 
_ willingneſs of the clergy to comply with the exorbitant 
demands of the Pope. + Pius II. having propoſed a cru- 
ſade againſt the Turks, (who had ſome years before 
reduced the city of Conſtantinople, - and ſubvert- 


ed the eaſtern empire), - conjured all the nations of 


Chriſtendom to contribute their aid for the expul- 
fon of thoſe infidels from Europe. Having demanded 
of the Engliſh clergy a tax of one tenth, he found them 
indiſpoſed to compliance; and Edward, though he 
profeffed himſelf a friend to the eruſade, would not 
on. the publication of the pope's bull in his domi- 
nions. He deſired the primate, however, to raiſe a 
von among the clergy ; but they received the 
propofal with ſuch reluctance, that Bourchier could 
not, without great importunity, procure the mall 
ons of ſrx-pence i in the pound. 5 
Deſirous of ſecuring the favor of the clergy, Richard 
HI. confirmed the charter - which his brother had- 
granted them. But he did not treat their perfons 
with much reſpect, when they ventured to difpute his 
| wil, or when he ſuſpected that they would be ad- 
. verſe to his ſchemes. We have ſeen, that, when he 
was protector, he ſeiſed the archbiſhop of York and 
the biſhop of Ely, for no other reaſon than becauſe he 
did not expect that they w would n on _ 
12 the crown. | 
= Bourchier enjoyed the primacy for about dan eve 
beat, and died foon after the acceſſion of Henry VII. 


| Ab An. Jo this outline of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we ſhall ſub- 
1413 ad 3 »h an account of the learned and ingenious church- 


men of this period. In the reign of Henry V. the 
moſt diſtin en of theſe ea Dr. ME Patring- | 
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ton, 2 Rarned divine and a voluminous writer; Ri- Ad An. 
chard Ulverſtone, who wrote a curious work on the 1413 ad 
reformation of the church; Richard Fleming, biſhop of 2 | 
Lincoln, who, though he at firſt defended the doQtrines 1. | 


of Wickliffe, chatiged his mind when he had attained 


ſome preferments, and founded Lincoln College at 


Oxford, chiefly as a ſeminary for thoſe who ſhould be 


| inclined to combat the tenets of that reformer z 


Thomas Occleve, a poet eminent in his day; Thomas 


Rudborne, biſhop of St. David's, author of a Chro- 


nicle of England; and Thomas of Elmham, prior of 

Linton, the writer of a pompous OY of the 8 
in whoſe reign he lived. 

Among the eccleſiaſtics who fouried ! in the reigns 

of Henry VI. the two Edwards, and Richard III. we 

may reckon Thomas Walſingham, a monk of St. 


Alban's, who wrote a copious hiſtory both of England 
and Normandy, though a great part of the latter is, 


verbatim, tranſcribed from the former. Like the 
other hiſtorians, he recounts a variety of miracles, and 
idle tales; but he alſo gives much uſeful information. 


The other annaliſts who lived at this period are Thomas 
Otterbourne, and John Whethamſtede, the former 
of whom was a F ranciſcan friar, and the latter was 


abbot of St. Alban? 8. Theſe two authors are inferior 
to Walſingham ; ; and John Rous, of Warwick, an- 


bother hiſtorian, does not even equal them. 


The moſt eminent poet of this period was John Lyd- 
7 gate a monk of Bury, whoſe verſification is not inhar- 


monious, and WINE works are e of modern pe- 
3 rufal, 4: 


— 


Beſides the clerical wiiters; there were wude lay- 
men in this age, who cultivated literature with ſue- 


cefs. Sir John Forteſcue and Sir Thomas Little- | 


ton, two TIT of high reputation, reſpectively pub- 
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BY ad An. liſhed learned and uſeful works relative to their own 
24:3 ad profeſſion. Anthony Widville, earl of Rivers, and 


John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, were remarkable for 
their literary accompliſhments, at a time when the 
mobility in general were immerſed in ignorance. 
Rivers tranſlated: ſeveral works from the French, and 
the carl of Worceſter from the Latin. It is to be la- 
mented, that theſe noble ornaments of a barbarous 
age fell victims to the rancor of party, as the reader 5 
has obſerved in the progreſs of the hiſtory. 5 

In treating of the writers of this age, the invention 
of the, typographical art, which was introduced into 

England in the reign of the fourth Edward, naturally | 
occurs to our recollection. It is unneceflary to expa- 
tiate on the advantages reſulting from this art, as they 
are obvious and undiſputed. It was practiſed in China 
long before it appeared i in Europe; but the Chineſe 
printing is performed by blocks, on which the letters 
or characters are carved; a method much inferior to 
the practice which prevails among more enlightened 
nations, of, uſing. moveable types of caſt metal for that 
purpoſe. As many individuals are generally inclined 
_ to claim the honor of an ingenious and uſeful inven- 
tion; doubts have ariſen with regard to the perſon who 
firſt diſcovered this art; but the -majority; of voices 
aſcribe the merit of it to Laurence Coſter, keeper of 
the cathedral of Haerlem, who, between the years 
1439 and 1440, printed ſeveral books with moveable 
wooden types. One of his workmen afterwards ſub- 
ſtituted metal types; and, thus improved, the art was 
gradually conveyed to the principal cities of Europe. 
The honor of communicating this art to the Engliſh 
nation, is attributed, on good authority, to William 
Caxton, a citizen of London, who reſided many years 
0 the atmen as agent, to. the Mercers' OT 
89 
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He was alſo employed by Edward IV. in negotiating a 
commercial treaty with Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 


gundy; and, after the marriage of Edward's ſiſter - 
Margaret to Charles, the duke's ſucceſſor, he em- 


barked in the occaſional ſervice of that princeſs, 
Having acquired a perfect knowledge of the new art, 
he printed at Cologne,- in 1471, a work which he 


Ab an. 
Dom. 
1413 ad 


Dom. 


1485. 


himſelf had tranſlated from the French, entitled © The 
_ « Recuyel of the Hiſtoryes of Troye;” the firſt book 


printed in the Engliſh language. In the following 
year, he returned to England, where he ſet up a 
printing- preſs within the precincts of Weſtminſter- 
abbey. In 1474 he gave to the world a book called 


the game of cheſs, which is ſuppoſed to have been the 


| firſt book printed in this iſland. He continued in the 
exerciſe of his new profeſſion till his death, and printed 


many of his own tranſlations, as well as thoſe of earl 
Rivers. The propagation of this valuable art ſoon di- 


miniſhed the exorbitant expence which had before at- 
tended the purchaſe of books; and the diffuſion = 


nn kept . with the progreſs of f typography. _ : 
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Henry s * to the crown is fentiimed by 3 
A attainder are paſſed againſt many of the friends 
+4 F the late Eing.— An inſurrection is excited _by ſome of 
"the attainted individuals but it is quickly ſuppreſſed 
. b the new king. One Lambert Simnel declares himſelf 
to be the earl of Warwick. —This impoſtor iron 
W in Ireland. -He invades England with the carl 
"of Lincoln ;—who i is defeated at Stoke by the troops of 
Hum. 15 ee by the 201 . 
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the Yorkiſts had conſented to unite their intereſts with 


thoſe of the houſe of Lancaſter, and ſupport the pre- 


tenſions of Henry earl of Richmond, on his promiſing 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth of York. His hopes 
of their aid, rather than his inclination for the match, 


had induced him to acquieſce i in the propoſal; and, as 


he had now obtained a deciſive victory over Richard, 
the people flattered themſelves with the proſpect of 
halcyon days, from the extinction of the animoſities of 
party. If the two-ſons of Edward IV. were dead, 
Elizabeth was the heireſs of the crown ; and it was not 


Probable that any on would ariſe to diſpute it 
| | with = 
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with hes WD AE union with a prince of courage. ak A.D. 
| ability, who, by the influence of that party which had wo 
conſidered: him as it's head, would be enabled to Nor 
tect her againſt all oppoſition. 
Thomas lord Stanley, having found Richard's crown 
in the field of Boſworth, immediately placed it on the 
| head of the earl of Richmond; and the army 
ſaluted him with the appellation of king. The | 
jealouſy of his diſpoſition now ſhowed itſelf, in an . 
order which he gave to one of his officers to ſeiſe TY 
Edward . earl of Warwick, and confine him in. the 
Tower, though the youth's title was poſterior to 
that of Henry's intended wife. Having given this 
unpleaſing ſpecimen of his character, he advanced to- 
wards London to expedite his coronation.” His march - 
was conducted with order and regularity z and, when 
| he approfched the city, he was received with general 
acclamations. Repairing to St. Faul's church, he of- 
fered up his banners; and Te Deum was ſung with 
great ſolemnity. At the biſhop's: palace, which he 
made his temporary reſidence; he renewed, i in- the pre- 
ſence of many of the nobility, his promiſe of accept- 
ing the hand of Elizabeth. He made this declaration, 
that they mighTnot diſtruſt his ſincerity, on the ground 
of his having inſinuated an intention of marrying the 
heireſs of the duchy of Bretagne ; which, he ſaid, he 
had only thrown out with a view of ſoothing. the duke. * 
Soon after Henry's arrival in London, 2 diſeaſe call- 
| ed the ſweating ſickneſs began to rage in that city, as 
well as in other parts of the realm. It was a kind of. 
peſtilential feyer, which produced an extreme perſpi- 
ration by the ſtruggles of nature to ſhake it off. Till 
the proper treatment of this diſeaſe was aſcertained, a 
great number of perſons fell victims to it's fury. At 
the expiration of twenty-four hours, the patient gene- 


Tally died or Fecovered. | A juſt medical treatment, 
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aided by the evaporation of that malignity of the air 


which is ſuppoſed to have produced this malady, at 


55 length put a ſtop to the havock occaſioned by it. 


oa. 30. 


| bury. Befote the ceremony, he conferred the rank 


Ihe progreſs of this alarming evil delayed the coro- | 
nation of Henry: but, as ſoon as it had vaniſhed, he 


received the crown, with great ſolemnity, from the 
hands of cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canter- 


of knight-banneret on twelve perſons ; promoted his 


uncle, Jaſper carl of Pembroke, to the dukedom of 


Bedford ; created lord Stanley, his father-in-law, earl 


of Derby; and gratified Sir Edward Courtenay with 


the earldom of Devonſhire. He alſo. inſtituted, on 
this occaſion, a company of fiſty archers for the pro- 1 


tection of his perſon, who were denominated yeomen 


of the guard. It was manifeſtly repugnant to the ſpi- 


Ng proceed to the immediate exerciſe of royalty, before he 
. _ had been honored with any regular or general acknow-. 


to convince reflecting men that his temper was arbi- 


rit of the conſtitution, that an individual whoſe pre- 
tenſions to the crown were ſo imperfect, and who had 


been recogniſed as king only by his own army, ſhould 


ledgement of his claim. Theſe circumſtances tended 


- trary, and that his future reign would not be diſtin- 


Nov. 7. 


! 


guiſhed by a ſerupulous attention to the conflitutional 
rights of the people. 1 8 
A new parliament aſſembled, in conſequence of his 
writs, in a few days after his coronation. It ſoon 
appeared that the terror of his late victory, concurring 


with the hopes of a perfect union of party under the 


new king, had influenced the elections; for the ma- 
3 jority of the members who were returned were dif- 
pale to ſy with all his wiſhes, 5 


* Lord Verala's Lit of Henry vn. 
* 
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* * 
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The diſcuſſion of his claim to the crown 1 2 vo. 
the early attention of the aſſembly. He himſelf was 
for ſome time greatly perplexed with regard to the 
ground on which he ſhould erect his claim. He was 
moſt deſitous of fixing it on the plea of hereditary 
right; but his conſciouſneſs of the inſufficiency of his 
pretenſions in that point of view induced him to turn 

his thoughts to a claim ariſing from conqueſt, thou 
a conviction of the alarm which ſuch an idea would ex- 
cite among the people, who would thus be expoſed to 
the danger of loſing their privileges and poſſeſſions, 
diſſuaded him from reſting on ſuch a fupport. The 
claim which he would derive from a marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth was, he perceived, the moſt agree- 
able to the public in general; but he was far from 
being pleaſed with the idea of ruling in the right 
of a wife, whoſe death would reduce him to a private 
condition. Beſides, a report then prevailed, that, of 
me ſons of Edward IV. who were ſuppoſed to have 
been murdered, one, if not both, had been ſecretly. 


removed to a place of ſafety, and till ſurvived ; in 
which caſe Elizabeth was not the heireſs of the 


: crown. 

- After ſome . he reſolved to 9 the 

F titles ariſing from deſcent and conqueſt, but to tem- 

| per the ſtrictneſs of the latter by diſclaiming all inten- 

. tions of rendering it ſubſervient to any purpoſe un- ; 
995 friendly to the liberty or property of the ſubject. In 

8 his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, he informed- 

8 the two houſes of his claim to the crown by hereditary 

55 right, as well as by the judgment of God, aſcertained 

a by the victory which he had obtained over his enemy x 


in the field; and aſſured them that the latter claim 


was not aſſerted with a view of weakening the ſecuri- * 
Vor. IV. * * OR = ties 
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ties of law and mad which thould ſtill remain in- 


violate * > 
An objection being arted 4 reſpect to thera 
dity of Henry's aſſumption of the crown, as the at- 


tainder paſſed againſt him in the late reign had not been 
reverſed, the queſtion was referred to the judges, who 


gave it as. their opinion, that the pofſeſſion of the 
crown removed at once all corruption of blood. At 


the fame time, they declared it illegal for thoſe mem- 
bers of the new parliament who were ſtill under an at- 
-tainder, to take their ſeats before they had obtained a 
reverſal of it. An act for that purpoſe was therefore 


. * paſſed without delay, comprehending no fewer than 


107 individuals, who had been attainted either by Ed- 


ward IV. or his brother Richard for their adherence to 


the houſe of Lancaſter. 
To teſtify his refentment to the memory of Richard, 


Henry procured an act for attainting that prince. 
This was accompanied with acts of the ſame tendency 
againſt the duke of Norfolk, who had been flain at 


Boſworth, his ſon the earl of Surry, the lords Ferrers, 


Lovel, and Zouch, Sir Richard Radcliffe, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, and — other adherents 
of the late king. | | 
The act for the ſettlement of the crown was couched | 
in general terms, without containing any mention;of the 
right which would acerue to Henry from Elizabeth, or 


of his claim by deſcent from the houfe of Lancaſter. It 
declared, that the inheritance of the crown ſhould 
« reſt, remain, and abide, in the moſt royal perfon of 


4 our now ſovereign lord king 52 VII. and the 
« heirs of his body lawfully coming.” Both houſes 


then concurred in expreſſing. a wiſh that he would 


| 2. Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VII. Ws 
8 el 


F 
tfpouke the princeſs without delay; z 2 Tequeſt which, 
as it ſeemed to throw a reflexion | on the weakneſs * 


his own title, though they covered it under the pre- 


tence of a deſire that he might ſoon have heirs of his 
body, did not altogether pleaſe the jealous king. He 


prouned, however, a compliance with their ſolicita- 


tions; and ordered preparations to be made for the 


matrimonial ſolemnity. Before the ſeparation of the 


aſſembly, the act of Richard's firſt year; for ſettling 


the crown on him and his heirs, in conſequence of the 
legitimacy of Edward's children, was repealed, taken 


off the roll, and committed to the flames; and all 


who had copies of it in their poſſeſſion were peremptos 


3 fly commanded to bring them to the chancellor, that 


ho memorials might remain of ſo infamous an act. 


Henry's averſion to the Yorkiſts, exemplified in the 


attainder of Richard's partiſans, though his rapacity 
may have been one cauſe of that, meaſure, gave great 
diſguſt to thoſe, Who had expected, from the engagements 


into which he had entered before his acceſſion; that 


all diſtinctions of party would in his reign be forgotten. 
But they found, from this and other parts of his con- 
duct, that he cheriſhed a rooted prepoſſeſſion againſt 
the friends of the houſe of York, and an illiberal reſo- 
lution of depreſſing them on every opportunity.” He 


gave ſome fatisfaction, however, by iſſuing a procla- 
mation, in which he granted pardon. to all wh had 


taken arms againſt him, or had eoncutred in any at 


tempts to his prejudice, on condition of their ſubmit- 


ting to him by a certain day. This offer brought out 
many from the ſanctuaries, to which; on Henry's late 
victory, 5 _ ou Fon 85 fury of his reſent- 
ment. 

As the late Juke of Böcke was FEES OY to 


. been e to the cauſe of Henry, that noble- 
| "> many? 
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eſtates of his father. The earldom of Bath was con- 
ferred on Philibert de Chandos; Sir Giles d' Aubigni 


Was created a baron; and Sir Robert N was 


AD. - 


1486. 


Jan. 18. 


| honored with the ſame dignity. 


Notwithſtanding Henry's reluctance to the marriage 
of Elizabeth, he could not with decency recede from 


| his repeated promiſes on that head. He therefore mar · 


ried her without further heſitation; and the comple- | 
tion of the match ſo highly gratiſſed the people, that 


they expreſſed a much greater joy on the occaſion than 
they had diſplayed at the coronation of the new king. 


Their ſatisfaction ſerved only to increaſe the jealouſy 


of Henry, who was at once diſguſted and alarmed at 
the general partiality towards the houſe of Vork. His 
prejudice againſt this family he transferred to the 


queen, whoſe amiable qualities, and ſubmiſſion to his 


will, could not ſoften his inveterate malignity 3. 


To give an additional fanction to his title, Henry had 
applied to pope Innocent VIII. and he now received a 
bull from that pontiff, confirming the hereditary right 


both of him and his queen“, threatening excommuni- 


cation to afl who ſhould oppoſe their pretenſions, and 


| Jas. 23. 


declaring that, if Elizabeth ſhould die without iſſue, 


the offspring of Henry by any other wife would have a 
right to ſucceed him on the throne 5. 
When the parliament reafliunkled, an act of re- 


ſumption was n with reſpect to the grants of the 


3. Lord Verulam' 8 Life of 9 VII. in Kennet, p. 582. 
4. There is an appearance of inconſiſtency in the pontiff's aſſertion; 


for both of them had not an immediate right to the crown: but his 


kolineſs ſeems only to mean, that Elizabeth was the heireſs of the 
houſe of York, and 'Henry heir to the family of Lancaſter. As the 
houſes were now united, he thought it unneceſſary to determine which 
had the prior right of ſucceſſion, © She | | | 

3. Rym. Fed. vol. Xii. 


N e three 


F 


„%% yo 


three laſt predeceſſors of Henry ». The rigor of this 


ſtatute fell on the Vorkiſts, who were either immedi- 
ately ſtripped of all the grants which they had receiv- 
ed from the crown during the prevalence of their party, 
or left to depend on the forbearance of a monarch to 


whom they were obnoxious, and whoſe rapacity was 


one of the ſtrongeſt. features of his character. 
Henry, being deſirous of viſiting thoſe parts of his 


kingdom where the late king had been moſt popular, 


made a progreſs into the north in the ſpring of this 
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year. He paſſed the Eaſter feſtival at Lincoln; and 


was proceeding to the northward, whenhe received ad- 
vice that lord Lovel, Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his 
brother, had quitted their ſanctuary at Colcheſter, wit 
ſuppoſed intentions of kindling an infurreQion. This 
intelligence did not prevent Henry from proſecuting 
his journey to York, where he magnificently celebrated 


the feſtival of the tutelar ſaint of England. Here he 


was informed that Lovel was haſtening to attack him; 
in conſequence of which news,- he quickly muſtered 
about 3000 men, and ſent the duke of Bedford againſt 
the inſurgents. This nobleman, when he arrived in the 
| neighbourhood of the enemy, offered the royal pardon 


to all who ſhould lay down their arms. Lovel, ſuſpect- 
ing that his followers would accept the offer, fled into 
Lancaſhire, and there evaded a diſcovery till he found 


an opportunity of eſcaping to the continent. His men, 
thus deſerted, ſubmitted to the duke; and the two 
Staffords, who had raiſed a commotion in Worceſter- 


ſhire, were ſo diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of Lovel, 


that they diſmiſſed their troops, and retired to a ſanc- i 


tuary. Alleging that the privileges of the place of re- 


fuge which they had choſen did not extend to traitors, 


. Rot. Pal. 1 1 N VII. 
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the king ordered them to be taken by force from their 
retreat; and the elder brother was executed, while 
the younger was gratified with a pardon 7. 

Had Henry adopted a generoſity of N rather - 
than the zeal of a partifan; had he made it his ſtudy 
to heal the wounds of faction, and conciliate the gene- 
ral attachment of his people by liberal manners and an 

impaxtial ſway; he would, in all probability, have 
avoided thoſe troubles which embittered ſo many years, 
of his reign, But neither the deſire of popularity, nor 


the ſentiments of magnanimity, had. ſufficient influ- | 
ence over his mind to remove his prepoſſeſſions againſt 


the Yorkiſts, by whom ſo many of his relatives had 


been flain either in the field or on the. ſcaffold o and 
whoſe triumph had expoſed him to the neceſſity of un- 


dergoing a long exile, during which various ſchemes; 
had been contrived for his deſtruQion. hes. 
The diſguſt which the friends of the houſe of York. 


had. conceived to Henry, prompted them to concert 
meaſures for embarraſſing his government. Willing to 
feel the pulſe of the nation towards that family, ſome 


mal-contents formed the deſign of bringing forward a 
repreſentative either of Richard duke of York, or of. 


his couſin Edward carl of Warwick, Richard Symonds, 


a prieſt reſident in Oxford, caſt his eyes on Lambert 


Simnel, a youth of low birth, but of ſome external ac- 
| compliſhments, and refolved to exhibit him to the pf 


7. Polyd. Virg. Üb. Lord Van Life of Hen. vn. 


3. His paternal grandfather, Owen Tudor, was bcheaded by order 
of Edward IV. two dukes.of-Spmerſet, to whom he was related by the | 
_ mother's ſide, had been executed by the ſame prince; another noble- : 
man of that family and title. had fallen in rhe firſt battle ef St. 
Alban's, contending with Edward's father; and ſeveral other Lagcaf- | 


trians of rank, to whom he was bound by the ties of confanguinity or 
Fs had periſhed by the 83 of che Yorkiſts, i 
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world as the duke of York ; but, altering his ginn 1486, 


intention, he inſtructed him to perform the part of the 
earl of Warwick, To excite an odium againſt the 
king, and at the fame time to encourage the belief of 


che fiction, a report was propagated, that Henry had 


determined on the murder of the young earl, but that 
he had made his eſcape from the Tower. Being of 
opinion that it would be adviſeable to open the ſcene 
of impoſture in a country where the earl was leſs 
known, where the houſe of Vork had long been popu- 
lar, and the duke of Clarence, the father of Warwick, | 
had left a grateful remembrance of his government, 
the prieſt carried over his pupil to Ireland. Here Lam- 


bert was introduced to the earl of Kildare, who aQted 
as deputy to the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of 
that iſland, and who is ſaid to have been duped into 


2 belief tlꝛat the youth was really the earl of Warwick. 


The affair being communicated to the Hibernian pub- 


lic, a general ardor appeared in behalf of the ſuppoſed 


earl, He was treated with the greateſt reſpe& by per- 

ſons of a higher claſs ; he was welcomed, where-ever he 
appeared, with the acclamations of joy; and, partly 
from the credulity, partly from the difaffeQtion of the 


people, he had a ee of being onze ſupported | 


againſt Henry * _ 
The king was greatly Anme at "ey report of theſe 
machinations z/ and he held frequent conſultations with 


his miniſters on the means of averting the ſtorm. PR - 
ſuſpected the queen-dowager, his mother-in-law, of 
being concerned in the impoſture ; and it is generally 


believed” that his ſuſpicions were well-founded; for, 


though it ſeems een that ſhe ſhould encourage an 
inſurrection againſt a prince who had married her 


daughter, ſne was ſo diſguſted at the contempt with 


9. Polyd: IG: lib, xxvi.—Lord Verulam's Liſe of Henry VII. 
| ER © Das which 
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which both herſelf and the young queen were treated | 
by Henry, that ſhe felt no ſmall animoſity againſt him, 
and was ready to concur in any meaſures which might 


weaken the ſtability of his throne. In the opinion of 
thoſe who maintain that Perkin Warbeck (who made 


his public appearance ſome years afterwards) was the 
real duke of Vork, her motive was to prepare the way 


for the aſſertion of that prince's claim; or, if ſhe was 


convinced of the death of both her ſons, ſhe was per- 
| haps deſirous of elevating to the - throne ſome other 
prince of the houſe of York, by whom ſhe might be 
treated, with reſpect and attention. However, that 
may be, ſhe now became the object of the ſeverity of 
Henry, who deprived her of all the property which 
remained to her after ſhe had been plundered by the | 
late king, and confined her for life in the nunnery of 
Bermondſey. The reaſon which he aſſigned for this 


behaviour was, that, in repugnance to her original 


agreement with him, when earl of Richmond, reſpect- 


ing the marriage of her daughter Elizabeth, ſhe had 


ſurrendered that princeſs and her ſiſters into the power 


: of Richard The frivolity of this pretext was ob- 


vious to every one; and his rigorous treatment of her 


was imputed to his ſuſpicion of her connexions-with 
the preſent diſturbers of his peace. 


To convince the public that Simnel was an impoſtor, 


: the king gave orders that the earl of Warwick ſhould 
be taken out of the Tower, and conducted in proceſ- 
4 fion to St. Paul's; and all perſons were allowed to 


converſe with him. When the Iriſh were informed of 


this exhibition, they declared that Henry had produced 


a counterfeit Warwick, and that * ys earl was in 


. their country. . 
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Another ſtep which the king took on this occaſion, A. D. 


was the promulgation of a general pardon to all who 


ſhould ſubmit by a particular day. He alſo iſſued di- 
rections for keeping a ſtrict watch at the ſea- ports, 


that no ſuſpected perſons might be ſuffered to land, 


nor any mal- contents be permitted to go over either | 
to Ireland, or to Flanders, where Margaret, ducheſs- 
dowager of Burgundy, the ſiſter of Edward IV. re- 


ſided; an active and intriguing princeſs, whoſe aver- 


ſion to the houſe of Lancaſter induced her to encou- 
rage the Yorkiſts in their ſupport of Simnel's im- 


poſture. 5 
The terrors of Henry increaſed, wha Toki PE la 


Pole, earl of Lincoln, joined the diſaffected party. 


This nobleman was the ſon of Elizabeth, one of the 
filters of Edward IV. and had been declared preſump- 


tive heir to the crown, by his uncle Richard. Being 
conſcious that this circumſtance expoſed him to the 
jealouſy of Henry, to which he might ſoon fall à ſacri- 


fice, he reſolved to make an attempt for the expulſion 
of that prince from a throne in which he was ſcarcely 
eſtabliſhed. He was a man of talent, courage, and 
ambition; and it is probable that, in joining the mal- 
contents, he had himſelf an eye to the crown, as he 


"knew that it would he eaſy to remove the impoſtor after 
he ſhould have ſufficiently opened the way to a gene- 

ral revolt, and had reaſon to think that Henry, when 
_ the clouds of rebellion ſhould pour their congregated 
ſtores upon him, would endeavour to diſappoint the 5 


ſurgents by putting the true earl of Warwick to death. 


Inſpired with theſe ideas, the earl of Lincoln made a 


voyage to Flanders, and paſſed ſome time at the court 


of his aunt Margaret, where he ſound lord Lovel, the 


determined enemy of the king of England. Theſe 


two noblemen ſolicited the aid of the ducheſs for the 
dethrone- 
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dethronement of Henry; and the conſented to' furniſh 


them with 2000 mercenaries for a n ſo . | 
ts her wiſhes *, 5 


To improve the revolt of frdland, Lincoln and Loet | 


5 repaired to that country with their foreign troops. 


They were j oyfully received by the inhabitants; and 
Simnel, who had before been proclaimed king, by the 


ſtyle of Edward VI. was now crowned in the cathe- 


dral of Dublin, in the preſence of the deputy, the 
chancellor, the treaſurer, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction. An Iriſh army was then levied; and, 


when the various preparations were completed, the in- 


ſurgents, accompanied by the new king, ſet ſail for 


England, and diſembarked in the county of Laneaſter. 


Being immediately joined by Sir Thomas Broughton | 
and ſeveral other gentlemen, they began their march 
towards Yorkſhire, where they expected a conſidera- 


able re- inforcement from the attachment of the pro- 


vincials to the houſe of York : but they were greatly 
. diſappointed i in their hopes; for the efforts of Henry's - 
friends had been exerted with ſueceſs in producing an 
unwillingneſs to join the banners of an impoſtor, who 


0 depended on the aid of Hibernians and of foreigners *. 


When Henry had heard of Lincoln's voyage to 


Flanders, he was apprehenſive of a deſcent from that 


quarter; and therefore, while he ordered one army to 
be levied in the north-weſtern parts of England, to 


oppoſe the expected invaſion from Ireland, he com- 


manded another to be muſtered in the ſouth-eaſt, to 


guard againſt his other enemies, But, when he found 


that the earl had conducted his mercenaries to Ireland, 


he was enabled to aſſemble a greater force in one ſpot; 


and a rendezvous took place at Nottingham, where he 


IT. Polyd. Virg. lib. xxvi. OS ; Lord Veenlant's Lat: of 
Hen, VI. P. 4 an Hen. VII. &c. à Jac. Ware. 
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held A rich of warz to W the expediency. of. an 
immediate attack of the rebels, who had advanced to 
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then eighbourhood of Newark. The arrival of a ſtrong | 


_ reinforcement of royaliſts removed. all doubts ow this. 


head; and, with an army far exceeding that of the 


3 inſurgents, Henry prepared for the deciſion of the con- 


teſt. The earl of Lincoln had encamped at Stoke, on. 


a gentle acclivity, whence he deſcended when the king | 
June 16. 


approached, and commenced a. fierce engagement, 


which, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of his force, 


he maintained with great ſpirit for three hours. At 


length the troops of Henry prevailed over the veteran 
{kill of the mercenaries, the active valor of the Irith,. 
and the cool intrepidity of the Engliih rebels; and the 
adverſaries of the king were routed with great ſlaugh- 


ter. The earl himſelf loſt his life in the field, with 


Thomas Fitz-Gerald, chancellor of Ireland (brother to 
the deputy) Sir Thomas Broughton, Martin Schwart 


(che captain of the foreign corps), and near 4000 of 


the common ſoldiers. Henry did not purchaſe his 
victory without conſiderable loſs; a circumſtance 


which he little regretted, when the conſequences of 


the battle were ſo ruinous to his enemies. Simnel was 
taken priſoner, with the prieſt his tutor; and the latter 
was committed to priſon, while the former, whom the 


king conſidered as too contemptible for ſanguinary re- 


ſentment, was employed in the moſt menial offices in 
the royal houſehold, till at laſt he was appointed: one 


of the falconers. Lord Lovel, according to ſoie, 


was drowned in the Trent; but, as others inform us, 


he lived ſeveral years afterwards in concealment '?. 


Triumphing in his victory, the king advanced to | 


Lincoln, where, by his directions, ſolemn thankſ- 


73: Polyd. Virg: lib, Ae Verulat's Life of Hen. "ws : 
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| givings were offered for three days. His banner he 


ſent to Walſingham, in Norfolk, to be preſented at the. 


ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, to which he had made a 
pilgrimage before the engagement. Having ordered 


ſome of his priſoners to be executed, he proceeded to 
York, making inquiſition, in his way, with reſpect to 
the abettors of the late revolt, who were either tried 


by a court-martial, or by commiſſioners appointed for 
- the occaſion. Heavy fines were exacted from many 
individuals; and the king continued his inquiſitorial 
progreſs to Newcaſtle, whence he diſpatched the biſhop . 


of Exeter to the Scottiſh court, to prolong the truce 


| which he had before concluded with James III. and 


propoſe a marriage between that monarch's ſecond ſon 


and Catharine, ſiſter to the queen of England, another 


between James and the widow of Edward IV. and 2 
third between the prince royal of Scotland and one of 


1 Catharine's ſiſters . As Henry was acquainted with 


the intriguing ſpirit of the queen-dowager, it is not 
probable that he was ſincere in his propoſal of her 
marriage with the king of Scotland. Between this 


| prince and Henry aninterview was now agreed on, to 
take place in the July of the following year; but, be- 


fore that month arrived, the Scottiſh king was defeat- 


ed in battle by his rebellious ſubjects, and ſlain in the 


purſuit ; a prince whoſe character has been much 


uilified by partial writers, but whoſe greateſt defect 


8 a an aun. 1488. 


was the want of ſufficient ſpirit to = his turbulent 
nobles in awe. yn 


In the firſt ene which n met beer the ſuppreſ- 
Gon of the rebellion, the avarice of Henry was grati- 


fed, but not ſatiated, with a conſiderable ſubſidy, and 
with an act of forfeiture againſt Sir Thomas Brough- 


| £4. Rym. Feed, vol. Lil. p. 329. . 15. Buchan. Scot. Hiſt. 
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* | Sir Robert aeg and other gentlemen who had A. D. 


acted againſt him. He had hitherto delayed the co- 
ronation of his queen; but being perhaps apprehenſive 
of an addreſs from the parliament on that ſubject, he 


gave orders for the performance of that ceremony, the 
neglect of which had occaſioned much OY: 


among the friends of the houſe of York . 


16. Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. vn. | ** Fabia, P- 4 Lacd 
Verulam. | . g 
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me. er a league with the ducheſs of 88 
An impo fs levied in conſequence of that alliance, is ibe 
| cauſe of an infurrettion. — The earl of Northumber- 


aud is murdered by the inſurgents. The earl of Surry 


| defeats them.—The king ſends an army to afſift the 
Bretons ag ainſi the French. — He makes a perſonal ex- 


| pedition i into France Ml fu Hers "I ft to be bribed 


| into 8 8855 


E; MBROI LED in domeſtic — the 
king had hitherto had little leiſure to interpoſe in the 
affairs of the continent. But he now turned his at- 
tention to foreign politics; and the preſent predica- 


ment of the duchy of Bretagne opened a field for his 


exertions. Francis II. the reigning duke, was far 
advanced in years; and had no other iflue than two 


daughters. With Anne, the elder of theſe, Charles 
VIII. of France wiſhed to form a matrimonial con- 


nexion, that ſo valuable a fief might be brought under 
his immediate juriſdiction. Maximilian, the deſtined 


| heir of the empire, was alſo prompted by views of ad- 
vantage to offer his hand to the Breton heireſs ; and 
though his neceſſitous circumſtances gave ſmall hopes 


of any effectual aid from him againſt the ambitious at- 
tempts of the French, his addreſſes were more agreea- 
ble to Anne than thofe of the French monarch. | 
The duke of Orleans, having been involved in a 
conteſt with the French miniſtry, was at length con- 
ſtrained to become a fugitive; and he retired into 
Bretagne; where the duke gave him a favorable recep- 


IT 
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mind of Francis, and e ape of an union 


with his daughter. Some of his chief partiſans having 


joined him in his retreat, the Breton nobility took um- 
brage at their intruſion, and renewed that correſpon- 
dence with the French court into which they had been 
driven by their apprehenſions of their duke's reſent- 
ment for their murder of his favorite Landois. They 
invited Charles to enter the duchy, promiſing to aſſiſt 
him againſt the duke of Orleans and the other fugi- 
tives, on condition of his doing no injury to Francis, 
and taking no town or fortreſs without their conſent ; 
a proviſo with which they could hardly expect the 
ſtyict compliance of an ambitious invader. Charles, 


. y 7 2 
having aſſembled a numerous army, made an jirruption 


into Bretagne, reduced and garriſoned Ploermel, Van- 
nes, and other towns, and beſieged Francis in Nantes. 
That Henry might be diſſuaded from furniſhing any 
aſſiſtance to the Breton duke, the French king ſent an 
ambaſly to the court of that monarch, repreſenting 
that he had entered into a war with his vaſſal on no 
other ground than his protection of the duke of Or- 
leans, and other noblemen who had taken arms againſt 
their ſovereign 3 combating the opinion of. his having 
cheriſhed any intentions of making a conqueſt of the 
duchy ; and expreſſing his hopes that Henry, remem- 
bering the obligations which he owed to Charles, who 


had affiſted him when the duke, or his mercepary - 
counſellors, had formed the reſolution of betraying 


him, would net give any encouragement to his re- 
bellious ſubjects, or to the prince who ſupported 
them. Henry was too penetrating not to perceive 
| that the French court aimed at the reduction of 
Bretagne; but, from an idea of the difficulties that 
would attend the enterpriſe, when the ſenſe of danger 
ſhould unite the nobility of the duchy in one common 
Aae, and the jealouſy of the European-powers ſhould 
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be alarmed, he thought i it unneceſſary for him to inter ⸗ | 
fere at preſent in behalf of the duke, and therefore "1 


aſſured the Gallic envoys, that he had no intention of 


aſſiſting Francis againſt their maſter, but would act as 


a mediator between them; a meaſure to which he was 
partly. inclined by the - conſideration: of its being leſs 


expenſive than the operations of war. He now ſent 
- ambaſſadors to Charles, who amuſed them with a de- 


claration of his perfect readineſs to accept the arbitra- 


tion of their ſovereign, while he foreſaw that the duke 


of Orleans, who acted as prime miniſter to Francis, 


Vvould reject the propoſed mediation. The event cor- 
reſponded with his expectations; Orleans, in his an- 
ſwer to the Engliſh deputies, expreſſed his diſappoint- 


ment at the evaſive and ungrateful behaviour of Henry, 


who, for the efficacy of active ſervice, which the 


friendly conduct of Francis juſtified him in demand- 


ing, had ſubſtituted the idle offer of pacific inter- 
ference. He condemned Henry's neglect of the prin- 
ciples of true policy, in tamely ſuffering the all-graſp- 


ing ambition of France to ſwallow up a valuable terri- 


| _ tory, which, by it's ſituation, might greatly "benefit 
England in caſe of alliance, whereas the poſſeſſion of it 
by aw ancient enemy would be proportionally detri- 


mental to the intereſts of that kingdom 


Some of Henry's counſellors adopted the ments | 
of Orleans, and urged him to aſſiſt the duke of Bre- 
tagne before the opportunity of ſervice ſhould have 


elapſed. But his avarice, his caution, / and his opi- 
nion of the difficulty of Charles's enterpriſe, induced 


him to diſregard their perſuaſions, and to continue in 
the ſpirit of pacification. On this occaſion, Sir Ed- 
ward Widville, uncle to his queen, requeſted his per- 
a to paſs over with a body of volunteers to i 's 


1. Lord Verulam' 8 Life of Hen, vn. LY 355, 590 f 2 


n v. „ Ml 
aſſiſtance of 8 The King, alleging that a negotia- A.D. 
tion was depending, denied his aflent to this requeſt ; 
but his refuſal was couched in ſuch terms, as gave Sir 
Edward reaſon to imagine that he would not be much 
offended at his diſobedience. He therefore aſſembled 


about 400 men in the Ifle of Wight, and tranſported 
them-to Bretagne, where he joined the military friends 


of the duke. The ſiege of Nantes had already been bY: 


raiſed but this was only a tranſient gleam of go 
fortune to the duke; for the French obtained, neat © 
St. Aubin, a great victory over his troops, ſle w ſeveral July 28. 

thouſands of them, together with the major part of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries, and took the duke of Orleans pri- 
ſoner. Several towns of importance now ſubmitted to 
the invaders; and Francis, being unable to cope with 
them, accepted the terms which they impoſed. He 

| | was required to diſmiſs all foreigners from his army, 

Ye to ſuffer the French to retain the places which they had 


855 reduced, and to engage that his daughter ſhould not 
F be given in marriage without the conſent of their mo- 
3 narch. He died ſoon after the conclufion of this treaty; 
tand the French immediately renewed the war. They 
t quickly reduced moſt of the towns in the Lower Bre- 


tagne; and the proſpect of their acquiſition of the 

whole duchy alarmed the king of England, who began 

to take meaſures for arreſting their progreſs. He con- A. P- 
cluded a league with Anne, the new ſovereign of Bre- DM” 
tagne ; in which. it was ſtipulated, that each of the b 
contracting parties ſhould defend the other, in caſe of 

1 invaſion or attack; that the ducheſs ſhould aſſiſt Henry 


be” whenever he ſhould think proper to aſſert his claim + 
1. either to the crown of France,. or to any province of 
i that realm; that he ſhould ſupport her in any claims 
a which ſhe might wiſh to enforce within the kingdom 


e France; that ſhe ns not marry without Henry's 
WE: Ver. IV. (23.) 353 con. 
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E FE THER and that he ſhould fend 6000 men to her 
zid, on condition of her repayment of the expences 
attendant on theſe ſuccours . As it was neceſſaty | 


that he ſhould advance the money for the equipment 


of the armament, he convoked a parliament for the 
purpoſe of procuring a ſupply; and he received the 


grant of a tenth of the annual produte of all caſtles, 

lands, offices, &c. beſides a tax on perſonal eſtates at 

the rate of twenty=pence in the amount of ten marks . 
The inhabitants of the northern counties, particu- 


| farly Diitham and York, retained a ſtrong reſentment 


of the oppreſſions which they had ſuffered, after the 
battle of Stoke, from the ſuſpicious avarice of Henry. 


The ſupply which Had been granted by the preceding 
ic parliament, | not having been applied to- the purpoſe 


for which it was oſtenſibly aſſigned, great diſcontent 


aroſe on the impoſition of the new taxes; and; in the 


two provinces above-mentioned, the people refuſed to 
acquieſce in the demands of the collectors. The 


latter aſked the advice of the earl of N. orthumberland 


on the ſubject; and that nobleman, receiving orders 
from court. to exact the impoſts with ſtrictneſs, aſſem- 
bled the freeholders, and communicated the king's will 
in ſo haughty and imperious a manner, that they con- 
fidered him as the chief author of Henry's ſeverity. 
Perhaps their reſentment was inflamed. by a recollec- 


: tion of the ears behaviour in the battle of Boſworth, 
when he did not ſtrike a blow' in. defence of their fa- 


vorite Richard. A numerous body of tlie provincials 
repaired to his ſeat near Thirſk, forced their way into 


it, and put him to death. They then declared war 


againſt the king, and choſe for their leader a turbulent 


| knight of the name of Egremont *. | 


| 4 Rym. Sndionk am 362—369. ; nd Rot. 1 | 
4. Lard Verulam 8 Life ol Hen, vn. p. 595.==Pahian, 5. 474. 
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inſurrection with facility. He directed the earl of > 
Surry,” whoſe attainder he had reverſed, to march with 

a ſmall army againſt · the mal contents; and he himſelf 
followed with a greater force. The earl, confident of - 


victory, attacked the main body of the revolters with- 


out waiting for the royal junction, and quickly defeat- 
ed the undiſciplined multitude. Sir John Egremont 
eſcaped to the continent ; but John & Chambre, who 
acted as his lieutenant, was taken priſoner, and exe- 


cuted at York with the moſt criminal of his accom- 
3 6.5 | 


When the troops deſtined f for Bretagne had been 
W lord Willoughby was ſent over with them; > 
and having taken poſſeſſion of two fortified ' towns, 
which, by the treaty, were to be conſigned to the Eng- | 


liſh as pledges for the repayment of their expences, he 
n prepared to aſſiſt the ducheſs. The French, unwilling 
to riſque an engagement with him, retired into their 
fortreſſes, from which they made occaſional excurſions. 


Willoughby ſound the Breton government in the ut- 
moſt confuſion. | The ducheſs had little authority; =” 


concert prevailed among the miniſters ; ; no regular 
meaſures were adopted for the proſec ution of the war; 
all was diſcord, perplexity, and diſorder. The ſum- 


mer paſſed without any action more memorable than 
an incidental ſkirmiſh, or a courſe of devaſtation; and, 


in the autumn, Willoughby returned with his forces 
to England.  <—< 


Henry, in the following winter, accuſed | John, abbot ' A. D. 
of Abingdon, and four other perſons, of having formed 


the ſcheme of procuring the eſcape of the earl of War- 


wick from his confinement. They were puniſhed with 
the confiſcation, of their property; and it is probable 


4 TAGS Hen. VII. p. 595. 1. 55 
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_ that, on this as well as on other occaſions, the king Fo. 


procured the condemnation of ſuppoſed delinquents on 
imperfect grounds, with a view of gratifying that 
aàvaricious ſpirit which diſgraced his character. 
I he diforders of Bretagne ſtill continued and the 
| competitipn for the hand of the ducheſs was attended 
with all the violence of faction. The mareſchal de 


-  Rieux, a nobleman of merit and influence, was an ad- 


fits 


vocate for the addreſſes of the lord of Albret ; the 
count of Dunois ſtrongly ſupported the pretenſions of 
the duke of Orleans; and another party adhered to the 

_ Intereſts of Maximilian, king of the Romans. In the 
| midſt of theſe diſſenſions, negotiations were commen- 

ced between Charles and Maximilian; and a treaty was 
concluded at Franckfort between them, by which it 
| was agreed that the town of St. Malo, and other places 
| which the former had reduced, ſhould be ſequeſtered, 

in the hands of the duke of Bourbon and the prince of 
Orange, till the claim which Charles had advanced to 
the duchy ſhould be determined; and that all the Eng- 
liſh ſhould be diſmiſſed from the ſervice of the ducheſs. 
This convention was ſoon followed by a meaſure not 
very agreeable to the French king; namely, a matri- 
monial contract between Maximilian and Anne; and 
the count of Naſſau eſpouſed her as the repreſentative 
of that prince, by putting his naked leg, according to 
a practice then newly 1 into the wa in elec 


5 | the ducheſs lay. 


Diſputes having 50 8 with reſpe(t t to che execu- 
tion of the treaty of Frankfort, hoſtilities were re- 
newed in Bretagne. The French intereſts - were 
greatly promoted by the lord of Albret, who, diſguſted 


15 at the ill ſucceſs of his addreſſes to Anne, ſurpriſed the 


caſtle of Nantes, and delivered it up to the officers of 
ene who at the lame time ä * of 
4 1 the 
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the Breton territories. 'The duchels, alarmed at this loſs, 


implored the ſpeedy aid of the courts of England and 
Caſtile, that her utter ruin might be prevented. Theſe 


courts now entered into a league with each other, and 
with the king of the Romans; and it was agreed, 


341 


the city, which was then conſidered as the capital of * = 


that they ſhould ſtrenuouſly oppoſe all attempts made 


” by' the king of France againſt the ducheſs of Bretagne. 
To obviate the effects of, this confederacy againſt 


him, Charles reſolved to take immediate ſteps for ren- 


dering himſelf maſter of Bretagne by an union with, 
the ducheſs. As Maximilian had imprudently neglect- 
ed the conſummation of his marriage with her, Charles 


had little doubt of making her his wife; and while he 


was preparing for -the execution of his purpoſe, he 
amuſed Henry: with negotiations. He alſo commiſſion- 
| ed the prince of Orange, and the count of Dunois, to 
enter into a private treaty with Anne, to whom they 


repreſented a match with Charles as the only means of 


reſcuing the duchy from the  miſeries of war. This 


propoſal ſhocked both her ſenſe of propriety and her 
feelings of inclination. . To violate her plighted faith 
to Maximilian, was manifeſtly diſhonorable, and, be- 
came ſtill more reprehenſible when the perſon in whoſe 
favor ſhe was adviſed to recede from it, had long been 
betrothed to the daughter of her preſent huſband. 
She had a perſonal averſion to Charles, and a predi- 
lection for Maximilian; and her prejudices againſt the 
French nation were too ſtrong to be eaſily ſurmounted. 


She therefore rejected with indignation the idea of 
giving her hand to her Gallic ſuitor, and reſolved to 
xrult to the efforts of her allies. 
When the prince of Orange and his ll made | 
their report to Charles, they adviſed him to _—_ 


6. Rym. Fad. wall xii. ad ann. 1490. 
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f force the ducheſs into a marriage with him. He rea- 
dily complied with theſe ſuggeſtions; and advancing 
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8 into Bretagne with a potent army, and 


to Rennes, where ſhe now reſided, he formed the ſiege 


of that city. Being ſurrounded by counſellors who 


had been won by bribes and promiſes to the intereſt of 


Charles, ſhe was Earneſtly exhorted to accept the offer 


which he had made; and, as the dilatory proceedings 
of Henry gave her no room to expect relief at the time 
when it was moſt requiſite, ſhe was prevailed on to re- 


linquiſh her oppoſition, and conſent to a match with 
the French king. Hoſtilities inſtantly ceaſed ; a con- 
tract was drawn up, comprehending favorable terma 


for the inhabitants of the duchy; Anne, retiring from 


Rennes, was married to Charles at Langeay, and re- 


ceived, ſoon after, at St. Denys, the crown of the queen- | 
conſort of France: Thus was Bretagne finally incor- 


porated with the French monarchy, by the vigorous 


conduct of Charles VIIL. influenced by the counſels of 


his politie fiſter the ducheſs of Bourbon 7. 


Henry received this intelligence with ſymptoms of 


— mortification and diſappointment. He was chagrined 
at finding himſelf the dupe of an inexperienced youth; 


he regretted the addition of a flouriſhing territory to the 
extenſive poſſeſſions of the French king ; and he was con- 


| ſciousof meriting ſome cenſure for his impolitic neglect 


F A. D. 
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of the intereſts of his realm, which might be greatly 
injured by Charless acquiſition. The Engliſh, jealous 


of the aggrandiſement of the French, loudly exclaimed 


- againſt their ſovereign's inactivity, and expreſſed their 


inclinations for a war with that people, that ſome 
glory as well as advantage-might be en to diffi- 
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pate the cloud of diſgrace which lis over Henry 8 AD. , 
conduct in the affairs of Bretagne. "oF 
The rage and reſentment of Maximilian were kin- 
dled to a high pitch when he was informed of the con- 
duct of Charles, and received back his daughter, who, 
under the expectation of the projected marriage with 
that monarch, had long enjoyed the appellation of 
queen of France. This affront, added to the injuſtice 55 
of depriving him of his wife, and of the territory to 
which he was entitled in her right, raiſed his paſſion to 5 
Tuch a height, that he broke out into the moſt furious 
invectives againſt the perfidy of Charles, and menaced 
him with a bloody war from the combined arms of 
== England, Caſtile, Auſtria, and the Netherlands. He 
complained to his allies of the inſults which he had re- 
ceived, and urged them to an immediate war with the 
king of France. Henry, profeſſing his hoſtile inten- 
tions againſt that monarch, had iſſued commiſſions of 
array, and nominated lord d'Aubigni (who had lately, 
at the head of a body of Engliſh, relieved Dixmuyde Wo 
and Nieuport from the attacks of the French) to the „ 
command of an army which he deſtined for France. 
To provide ſupplies for this expedition, or rather to 
repleniſh his coffers, he ſent commiſſioners into every 
county to collect money by way of benevolence *. ' 
This application produced very large ſums from the 
people; bat, not contented with what he had thus 
procured, he ſolicited the Parliament for a ſubſidy, 
and did not meet with a refuſal. Among the acts 
paſſed at this time, there was one which was attended 1492. 
with important effects. This was an act for enabling 
perſons to ſell or mortgage their lands, without paying 
fines for alienation. The great debts which many of 
the nobility had contracted, in conſequence of the 
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AD. progreſs of luxury among them, prompted them to 
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take advantage of this permiſſion ; and the reduction of 


thoſe ample eſtates which had rendered the poſſeſſors 


too powerful, was one of the FOI; of the | 
new ſtatute, _ x 

A conſiderable army hn bean levied, Henry re- 
faved to embark perſonally in the expedition. He 
ſet fail in the autumn, with a ſplendid train of nobles, | 
and a force conſiſting of near 27,000 men ; and landing 


at Calais, proceeded to Boulogne, of which he formed 


the ſiege. Though he had made the moſt pompous | 
| boaſts of his intentions of making vigorous attempts 


for the. entire conqueſt of France, his ſubje&s ſoon 
perceived. that he did not even aim at the moſt trifling 
acquiſitions of territory, and that the fiege of Bou- 


logne was # mere feint, as he was at the ſame 


time carrying on a negotiation with the French mo- 


narch. The fact was, that all the meaſures of Henry 


ed, in a greater or leſs degree, to the gratification 


of his avarice. He made a parade of war, that Be 
might have a pretence for demanding contributions 5 


from his people; and, when he had procured the 
great object of his wiſhes, he quickly deſiſted from 


his hoſtile preparations, and applied the remainder of 
the pecuniary collection to his private uſe. On the 


| Other hand, Charles was deſirous of concluding à treaty 


with Henry, that he might turn his whole attention to 


the reduction of the kingdom of Naples. He there- 


| fore conſented. to pay that prince the ſum of 745,000 


2 crowns, 620,000 of which were due from Anne of 


Bretagne, for the ſuccours which ſhe had received 
from England, while the remaining ſum comprehended 


the arrears of the annuity payable to Edward IV. 


Flenry, in return, engaged to reflore Ardres, and ſuch 


other caſtles a as he had taken 3 in this e To in- 


3 
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| duce the people to believe that Henry accepted the 
terms of peace with reluctance, it was contrived that a 
petition ſhould be preſented to him by the marquis of 


Dorſet, and many other officers of his army, requeſt- 


ing him to agree to a peace with the French king 9. 
A treaty was therefore concluded on the above-men- 
tioned terms , to the great diſcontent of the Engliſh 
in general, hs inveighed againſt the mercenary tem- 
per of their ſovereign, and his total diſregard of the 


honor of the nation. Having raiſed the ſiege of Bou- 
logne, Henry led his troops to Calais, and there em- 


barked with them for England. 


His ally, Maximilian, was invited to 8 to the 


treaty, as was alſo Ferdinand of Spain. Both theſe 
princes were offended at Henry's conduct in precipi- 
tating a peace without their conſent; but, in the fol- 
lowing year, they took the opportunity of Charles's 
eagerneſs for an Italian expedition to make — 
0 an advantageous r with that monarch. 
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Perkin Warbeck ROB the crown of .. E . as the | f 
1 ſecond Jon of Edward IV. He meets with many par- 


1 tifans of 1 reſpeability.—He endeavours, without ſuc- 
 » ceſs, to make a deſcent on the, Kenti i/h coa H. alſo 


Fails in an attempt upon, Ireland. The Scots ſupport 
bim againſi Henry z—and make an irruption into Eng- 
land. An inſurrectian happens in Cornwall.—The 

rebels are defeated at Black-heath. — A treaty is con- 


+ cluded en, Henry and the * of S cotland. 


_- was e 8 "bt to Pa wh. ſrequent com- 
- motions excited by the TLorkiſts; a party which could 


not but cheriſh a ſtrong averſion to his character, in 


reſentment of the conſtant care which he had taken 
for it's depreſſion. He had triumphed, however, over 


all the efforts of his enemies; and he now expected 
_ that the fame of his power and policy, the ill ſucceſs 
of all the attempts of faction, and the eſtabliſhment of 
a peace with France, would awe the diſaffected into 
Feten. But future diſturbances awaited him, from 


which he derived no ſmall degree of uneaſineſs. 


It had long been reported, that one of the ſons of 
Edward IV. had eſcaped from the Tower, and remain- 


ed in a place of ſecure concealment. Whether the 


youth who now made his appearance as a claimant of 
the crown was really (as he pretended to be) the ſe- 
cond ſon of that monarch, is a point which has never 
been aſcertained. Great doubts are {till cheriſhed on 
the ſubject; and each fide of the ar is ſupported | 
* TR names. 7 
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By the account of thoſe who maintain that Perkin AD. bo 


Warbeck (for that was the name which was given to the 
youth by ſuch as diſbelieved his identity with Richard 
duke of York) was an impoſtor, it is {tated that a native 
of Tournay, named Oſbeck, or Warbeck, repairing to 


London in the reign of Edward IV. received an in- 


creaſe to his family by the birth of a ſon, for whom 


the king was ſponſor. The boy was baptiſed by the 


name of Peter, whence aroſe his appellation of Peter- 
in or Perkin. After his father's return to the conti- 


nent, the ſon wandered through the different towns of 


the Netherlands, till he was at length introduced to 
the ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy, as a proper perſon 


to repreſent her nephew the duke of York. Find- 
ing him a youth of ſagacity and addreſs, Margaret kept 


him for a conſiderable time at her court, and gave him 


a ſeries of inſtructions to qualify him for the part 


which ſhe wiſhed him to perform. In expeCtation of 


an opportunity of bringing him forward with the beſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs, ſhe ſent him, to avoid ſuſpicion, 


into Portugal, where he continued about a year: When 


Henry was preparing for. his expedition to France, 


Margaret, regarding this as a favorable conjuncture, 
ſent directions to Perkin to repair to Ireland. On his 
landing at Cork, he aſſumed the character of the duke 
of York, and wrote to the earls of Deſmond and Kil- 
dare to defire their aſſiſtance i in the vindication of his 
claim to the crown. The king of France, being in- 
formed of the youth's pretenſions, ſent meſſengers to 
invite him into his dominions. He immediately made a 
voyage to that kingdom, and was received by Charles as 


the true heir of the Engliſh crown. While he reſided in 


France, Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and many 


other Engliſh gentlemen, offered him their ſervice for 


the nth of his ea When Henry was treating 


n 
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- however, was now adviſed to make his retreat from 
France; and he went to Flanders, where Margaret, 
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with: Charles for a peace, he ſolicited that monarch to 
deliver up his gueſt ; but met with a refuſal. - Perkin, 


pretending that ſhe had not before ſeen him, queſtion- 
ed him in the preſence of ſome of her friends, and de- 


clared, after a full examination, that ſhe was con- 


vinced of his being the duke of Vork. She expreſſed 


her gratitude to Heaven for having preſerved her ne- 
phew from deſtruction, and inferred, from his provi- 
| dential deliverance, that he was deſtined to ſome great 
proſperity. When Henry learned that the ducheſs en- 
tertained Perkin at her court, and encouraged all the 
Engliſh by whom ſhe was viſited to fupport his rights, 


be was greatly alarmed ; and immediately ordered that 


* 


<P Tis of 
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Sir James Tyrrel, and John Dighton, the only ſurvi- 


vors of the perſons ſuppoſed to have been employed 
by Richard III. in the murder of his two nephews, 
mould undergo an examination on that ſubject. Henry 
gave out (for he would not ſuffer them to be publicly 
interrogated), that they agreed in their account of the 


murder of the two princes ; but, not ſatisfied with the 


confeſſion which he extorted from them, he diſpatched 
emiſſaries to Flanders to learn every particular re- 
lative to Perkin. He alſo ſent Sir Edward Poynings 


and Dr. William Warham (afterwards archbiſhop of 


Canterbury). to the court of Philip of Auſtria, inheri- 
tor of the dominions of Mary of Burgundy, to prevail 
on that prince to deliver up Perkin. But Philip, 
J u be promiſed that he would not aſſiſt that youth, 


declared that he had no influence over the conduct of 
Margaret, and therefore could not anſwer for her ſur- 
render of him; a reply which ſo exaſperated the king, 
"at he baniſhed all the PTY from 8 and 
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SP 2 ae ſtop to their commerce wich this 


country *. 
Henry now eaten to 1 of rigor, 1 all. 


| whom he ſuſpected of favoring the pretenſions of Per- 
kin. He. commanded John lord Fitz-Walter, Sir Simon 


Montfort, Robert Radcliffe, and William d'Aubigni, 
to be tried for their adherence to one who wiſhed to 


dethrone him; and they were condemned and execut- 
. ed? Several other individuals, accuſed of the ſame 


crime, were taken by force from a ſanctuary, and ſa- 
crificed to the king's ſuſpicions. Many were. thrown 
into priſon ; and other ſeverities were inflicted on the 
ſuppoſed mal-contents. - 


Sir Robert Clifford, who had been ſent to hen : 
to detect the intrigues; of Perkin's adherents, repre- 


ſented Sir William Stanley, the king's chamberlain, as 
a participator in the guilt of diſaffection. This gentle 


man, and his brother the earl of Derby, had eminently 


contributed to raiſe Henry to the throne; and both of 
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them had continued to enjoy the favor and confidence 


of their ſovereign. Henry affected the greateſt ſur- 


priſe when Clifford, after his return to England, ac- 
cuſed Sir William of having abetted the ſchemes of Per- 


kin. The only ſpecific charge, however, that was 


adduced againſt him, was, that he had declared he 


never would bear arms againſt the youth, if it ſhould 
appear, to his conviction, that he was the ſon of king 


Edward. On this evidence, he was condemned for 


high treaſon, and beheaded *. To palliate the cruelty 


and ingratitude of Henry in this treatment of one of his 
chief benefactors, it is alleged that Sir William, truſt- 


ing to his former merits, had importuned him for the 


earldom of Cheſter, and, meeting with a peremptory 
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=D. refuſal, had teſtified ſuch a degree of diſcontent as in- 
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duced the king to ſuſpect him of treaſonable deſigns. But, 


do the inhuman jealouſy of Henry, any hint in favor of 
cha priority of the title of the houſe of York to that of 


the Lancaſtrian family, was a fufficient ground of con- 
demnation; and the well-known opulence of Stanley 
furniſhed an additional motive to a PE. who was a 
| flave to avarice. | 


The execution of . wi other 8 mal- | 


contents, diffuſed a general terror among the people, 


as well as a great indignation at the king's ſeverity of 


temper. When they found themſelves expoſed to con- 
tinual danger from the malice of informers, whom | 


Henry ſtudiouſly encouraged, they became particularly | 
cautious and reſerved in their converſation, and re- 


preſſed their feelings of diſcontent. * But the odium of 
ſo unpopular a government produced ſome bitter libels 
againſt the king and his favorite miniſters, who, being 
unable to diſcover the authors, put to death ſeveral 
5 Aae, that were employed in diſperſing them. 


Perkin, being a youth of ſpirit and activity, reſolved, 


; aug. the diſcouragement of his partiſans, 


to attempt a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. Having col- 


| leted a body of adventurers, he preſented himſelf be- 


Fare. Deal; but found it dangerous to land, as the 


coaſt was well guarded. . A party of his men, how- 
ever, being ſent to try the inclinations of the provin- 
cials, ventured to diſembark. The Engliſh attacked 


3 as ſoon as they had landed, flew ſome of them, 


and carried off near 1 50 priſoners, all of whom were 


— by the king's order. 
Jo ſecure the Iriſh in their alas AS had 


I 4 — them by the appointment of his ſecond ſon to 
5 the dignity of lord · lieutenant; but, on account aa the 
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| Nfaney of that prince, he had conſtituted Sir Edward A. D. 
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Poynings his deputy. This officer rendered his govern- 


ment memorable by an act which he procured from the 


Iriſh parliament, ordaining that all the laws of Eng- 
land ſhould take effect in Ireland, and that no bill 


Z fhoutd receive the ſanction of the Hibernian legiſlature, 


ill it had been approved by the Engliſh council. 
About the time when this act paſſed in Ireland, a 
remarkable ſtatute was enacted by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. It declared, that no perſon who ſhould ſerve in 
arms, or otherwiſe, the king for the time being, ſhould 
be impeached on that account, or, be attainted either 


dy courſe of law or by act of parliament. Writers 
differ in their opinion of the meaning of this ſtatute. 

The advocates for hereditary right | maintain, that it 
can only allude to the rightful king for the time being 5 
but the expreſſions themſelves, and the obvious inte— 
tion of Henry to guard againſt the weakneſs of his own 


” 


title, however inconſiſtent with his conduct in at- 
tainting the adherents of his predeceſſor, render it ſuf- | 


$ ficiently evident that it was meant to extend to any. 
prince who filled the 79 2 8 5 whether by _ or by 


uſurpation. 
While Poynings acted as 8 a W War- 5 


beck ſet ſail for that country; but the vigilance of the 


governor gave him ſo faint a proſpect of ſucceſs, that, 
after a ſhort ſtay, he repaired to Scotland, where 


James IV. received him with open arms. This mo- 


narch was little attached to Henry, and had already 


given ftrong fymptoms of an inclination to revive the 

ancient amity between the Scots and the French. Ei- 
ther from a real conviction that Perkin was the duke. 

of York, or from a deſire of diſturbing the government 


of Henry by the ſupport of an impoſtor, he encouraged 


the youth with a promiſe of his aſſiſtance, and treated 
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him openly as the ſon of the fourth Edward. He eren 
5 gave him in marriage one of his own relatives, lady. 
Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, . 
and, not content with this teſtimony. of his favor, he 
reſolved to make an immediate irruption into the 
northern counties of England. Having levied an army 
with great expedition, he croſſed the Tweed, in com- 
pany with Warbeck, who publiſhed. a manifeſto, re- 
5 preſenting his right to the crown of his father, Ed. 
Ward, and 1 inviting the friends of his family to ſhake 
off the odious tyranny of an uſurper. This invitation . 
| had little effect, as the northern Engliſh had a ſtrong 
animoſity againſt the Scots, particularly againſt che 
7 borderers, of whom the army of James: chiefly conſiſt. 


ed. Great ravages were committed by the invaders, 


he notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of Perkin; but 


the report of the approach of an Engliſh hoſt. induced | 


them to retreat with their ſpoils . 


Henry had endeavoured to ſecure the 5 
and friendſhip of James by the propoſal of a marriage 
between his eldeſt daughter Margaret and that prince; 
but the latter had rejected the overture. Thus diſap- 

pointed, Henry found it expedient to guard againſt 
the hoſtilities of the Scots; and though the late preda- 
tory invaſion. gave him little inquietude, he reſolved 

to make it a pretence for the demand of a large ſupply. 8 

: Notwithſtanding the miſapplication of former grants, 
and the treaſures which he was known to poſſefs, an 
obſequious parliament readily acquieſced i in his wiſhes, | 
on condition that the ſubſidy which was now granted 
ſhould not be levied, unleſs the king or his lieutenant 
ſhould march with an army againſt the Scots. . Lord 
d' Aubigni was appointed to the command of the troops 

deſtined for this ſervice; and he had begun his march 
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to the Wai Shih be was recalled by the news of 


an inſurrection. | 


The collectors of the new inivoſt having proceeded | 


to levy it i in Cornwall; the inhabitants of that province, 5 


men of a hardy temperament, and of a bold and inde- 
pendent ſpirit, loudly complained of the frequency of 


oppreſſive” taxes, and particularly reprobited the pre- 


ſent as an unneceſſary and extravagant demand, being 


founded on a 'trifling irrüption; which the northern 
counties alone were bound to repel. Thomas Flam⸗ 


mock, an attorney, and Michael Joſeph, a farrier; 
ſomented the clamors of the Corniſh-men; and wap 


them to march in a body to court, to preſent a petition 
to the king for the remiſſion of ſuch burthenſome ex- ' 

| actions; and the puniſhment of the iniquitous adviſers; 
This counſel was eagerly adopted by the maäl- contents; 

who, having armed themſelves with axes, bows and 
| arrows, and whatever other weapons they could pro- 
cure, commenced their career under the conduct of 
Flammock and Joſeph: They at firſt behaved with 
order and decorum; but, when they had reached 


Taunton, they murdered one of tlie collectors of the 
hew ſubſidy; At the city of Wells, their cauſe de- 


rived ſome appearance of reſpeQability from the junc- 
tion of lord Audley, an ambitious and difcontented 


nobleman 5 whom they gladly teceived as their general: 


| Their oracle Flammock having informed them, that 
the people of Kent had fiever been conquered, and 


had preſerved their privileges amidſt all revolutions; 
they directed their route towards that N in full 
hopes of p on the inhabitants to join them in 


the ſupport of their liberties againſt a tyrannical ad- 
miniſtration. But their hopes were ill-founded, ag 
Henry had ſo careſſed the principal gentry of that pro- 


vince; for their ſervices in the late invaſion of War- 
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| beck, that they were confirmed in their ſentiments of 
loyalty, and gave not the leaſt coumenance to the — 
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volt of the Corniſh-men.  _ 5 
The troops raiſed for che SA 3 were 


no ordered to march to the fouthward 3 but, that the 
marclies might not be left defenceleſs, Henry directed | 
the earl of Surry'to aſſemble the militia of thoſe parts, 
and oppoſe any invaſion which the Scots might be 
tempted to make during the commotions of the ſouth. 
„Fe added a conſiderable reinforeement to the army 
| which had been recalled, and ordered a general ren- 
 dezvous in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. He 
then divided his forees into three bodies, and pre- 


” pared for a vigorous campaign againſt the inſurgents, 


who, to the number of 16, ooo men, had poſted them- 


| | : | ſelves on Blackheath. He ſent a diviſioh, under the 


carl of Oxford, to attack the rear” of the mal contents, 


and ordered his fecond body, en which he moſt de- 


pended, and of which lord d' Aubigni was commander, 


: Ter ag force the bridge of Deptford. Though it 
5 deſended, he fucceeded in his attempt; 


to aſſail them in front; while he himſelf remained in 
St. George's fields, at the head of the third corps, 
- which he reſerved for a caſe of emergency. TY 


Before d' Anbigni could approach the n it was 


and aſcending the hill wirhout further moleſtation, 


advanced to Black-heath, where he found the e enemy 
employed in adjuſting their ranks. A report had been 
fpread by Henry” s emiſfaries, that ſonie days would 
celapſe before his officers would rifque an engagement; 
and, as the evening was now: advancing, the revolters 
expected, at leaſt, a reſpite till the next -day. But 
d' Aubigni convinced them of their error by a fudden 


attack, which, however, he conducted with ſuch pre- 
Apitation, that he was ſurrounded and taken priſoner. 
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Alarmed at this ing his followers made a SEA * D. 


N to reſcue him; and they ſoon effected their 


purpoſe. As the Corniſh-men conſiſted ſolely of in- 


fantry, had no artillery with them, and were wholly 
pe in war, they were ill qualified to contend 
with the diſciplined and well- appointed army of their 


© adverſaries; and being haraſſed in the rear by the carl 


of Oxford, while they were ſo fiercely afſaulted in the 
| front, they met with a total defeat. About 2000 per- 


. ſons were lain on their ide; 3 and a great multitude 
fell into the hands of the victors, whoſe loſs did not 


exceed 300. Lord Audley had not the good fortune 
to eſcape; and he was reſerved for the rigor of capital 
puniſhment. Flammock and Joſeph, the 2 | 


leaders of the revolt, were alſo taken ©. 


© Henry had no ſooner been informed of the victory. | 
than he rode to Black-heath, where he conferred the 


honor of a knight-banneret on ſeveral gentlemen who 


had ſignaliſed themſelves in the field. As the inſur- 


gents had neither ravaged the country, nor  exprefſed 


any inclination to the cauſe of Warbeck, the king par- 8 


doned the whole number, except the three leaders, 


1 re not deemed proper objects of the royal cle- 
meney. Flammock and Joſeph were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, at Tyburn ; the farrier ſupporting his 


ſpirits againſt the terrors of a death of torture, by in- 
dulging the ambitious hope of being celebrated in ſuc- 
ceeding times. Audley was conducted through the 


ſtreets with circumſtances of ignominy, and 1 — his 


head on Tower-hill ?.' 


James of Scotland had renewed his hoſtilities 3 in the 


marches when he heard of the Corniſh inſurrection. 


8 Polyd. Virg. is, Lugd. Bat. 11 P- SY Ie Verulam's 
Hen. VII. p. 619.—Hall's Chronicle. 7. Lord Yunus ibid.— 
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While a part of his army proceeded in queſt of plunder, 3 
he himſelf remained with the other part before the 
caſtle of Norham, which he vigorouſly beſieged. That 
fortreſs, however, had been ſo well prepared for a 
long defence by the precautions of the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, that the aſſaults of the Scots were fruitleſs; and 8 
the approach of the earl of Surry, with an army of 
northern provincials, induced the beſiegers to return 
within their own borders; - and the other diviſion of 
the Scottiſh forces made alſo a haſty retreat *. _ 
Henry had ſome years before concluded a treaty 
for the marriage of his eldeſt ſon Arthur, with Gatha- 
rine, the daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon by Iſabella 
of Caſtile ; but the caution of Ferdinand had hitherto 
delayed the execution of it, till Henry ſhould have 
gained a complete triumph over the pretenſions of Per- 
kin Warbeck. The protection afforded by the king 
of Scotland to that youth increaſed the ſuſpicions "TP 
the Arragonian, who was unwilling to agree to the, 
. tion of the contract while any probability „ 
mained of the expulſion of Henry and his family from 
that throne to which Arthur, his deſtined ſon- in- law, 


was the apparent heir. It was therefore agreed be- 
tween Henry and Ferdinand, that a commiſſioner 
ſhould be ſent to Scotland to mediate an accommo- 


dation between James and his Engliſh neighbour. A 


5 Spaniard. named Peter Ayala, was intruſted with this, 


| Berwick, which the carl of Surry, after an ineffectual 
purſuit of. the fugitive. Scots, had reduced under the 


_ and- he dent the W of Aberdeen and other 4 


office; and he accompanied Dr. William Warham 
and the biſhop. of- Durham to Ayton, in the ſhire of 


Engliſh yoke. James, ſenſible of the difficulty of 
ſhaking the throne of Henry, was now deſirous of 


5 ven vir · p 765, 764,—Buckan, kb. xi. © 
pies 


* 
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: rien to meet the envoys of that prince, A. . 
and negotiate under the mediation of Ayala. AS: the - 1497: ps 
chief point which Henry wiſhed to gain was the delivery 
of Perkin into his hands, his deputies deſired the aſſent © + \- 
| of James. to that propoſition; but it was rejected by 7 | 
the Scottiſh king as ungenerous and diſhonourable. In 
the truce, however, which was now concluded for 9 30. 
ſeven years, an article was inſerted, purporting, that, 
if either of the contracting parties ſhould complain of 
the reception of a traitor or rebel in the dominions ß 
the other, the offender ſhould either be delivered up a 
or diſmiſſed within twenty days after a formal notifi- | 
cation of the circumſtance?. In a ſubſequent con- 
vention, the term of the truce was extended to the ex- 
piration of a twelvemonth from the deceaſe of chat 


5 prince who ſhould ſurvive the other, RT Rn, 
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Perkin Warbeck makes a 40505 in E . and er- 


eites an inſurrection in the weſt, = He ſurrenders him- 


elf into the king's hands, on a promiſe of pardon.— 
He and the earl of Warwick are executed for attempt- 


_ ing to eſedpe from the Tower. Arthur prince of Wales 
> eſpouſes Catharine. of AHrragon.— The earl of Suffolk 


eſcapes to the continent from the king's jealou . See- 
val perſons are executed for En, a _ 


oY pPondence with bim. | 


N E Henry l had se the Scottiſh WY 
from the intereſts of Warbeck, he was apprehenſive of 
the attempts of the French monarch in ſupport of the 

young claimant. | Charles had now returned from his 

- raſh expedition to Italy, by which he had acquired 


— 


| 5 much glory and little benefit; and, as Henry had con- 
cCurred in a league with Ferdinand and other poten- 
tates to check the progreſs of his arms, the Gallic prince 


could not but reſent ſo officious an interference. 


It does not appear, however, that he gave any aſſiſt- 


ance to Perkin, who, when the negotiations between 


Henry and James weakened his hopes of further aid. 


from the latter, reſolved to make another attempt to 
kindle a revolt in Ireland. Before the concluſion of 
the treaty of Ayton, he ſailed from North-Britain with 
four veſſels and about 120 men, and diſembarked at 
Cork. But Henry's endeavours to pacify the diſaffect- 
ed nobles of Ireland had ſo far ſucceeded, that they 


were unwilling to encourage the ſchemes of Warbeck. 


Ne therefore turned his thoughts towards the inhabi- 


725 tants of Cornwall, who, though, in their late inſurrec- | 
tion, > they h gh not aka mM intention of 9 | 


A com- 


nn kr 5 
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a competitor againſt the king, were ſo impatient of the Ne IN. 


beer burthens of taxation, as to be inclined to renew 


149% 


the efforts of ſedition. Having landed on the Corniſh Sept. 7. 


| coaſt, he advanced to Bodmyn, where he publiſhed a 


manifeſto in vindication of his pretenſions, aſſuming 


| the ſtyle of Richard IV. king of England. The ruſ- 


tics haſtening to his ſtandard, he was ſoon at the head 


of 3000 men, with whom he marched to Exeter. As 
| the capture of this city, the moſt conſiderable in the 
weſt of England, would add a luſtre to his cauſe, he 


determined to afault it without delay. He made an at- 
tempt to ſcale the walls, and alſo to open a paſſage by 


ſetting fire to one of the gates; but the place was too 
well defended to give him a chance of ſo ſpeedy a re- 


duction of it. The earl of Devon, and many of the 


weſtern gentry, having thrown themſelves into the 
ton, he deſpaired of the ſucceſs of the ſiege, though 


his foree had by this time received ſuch an augmenta- 
tion, that it nearly amounted to 7000 men, Alarmed 


at the great preparations of the king's friends, he raiſed 

the ſiege, and proceeded into the county of Somerſet; 
but the impulſe of fear prompted many of his fol- 
lowers to deſert him before he reached Taunton *, © 
The king, inſpired with the hopes of putting an end 
to the inquietudes with which he had long been ha- 
raſſed, courted the active aid of his people, by the pro- 

miſe of his favor to all who ſhould fignaliſe their loy- 


alty on the preſent occaſion, His ſolicitations had a 
rapid effect; the gentry flocked to him with offers of 


+ ſervice; and his confidence of triumph was invigorated | 
by the ſymptoms of popular alacrity. He ſent a ſele& - 
detachment to the relief of Exeter, and prepared to 
follow with a formidable 1 When he heard of 


1. Lord \ verulam's Hes VII. p. 623. rohe vie. kb, xxyi.— | 
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+ a few of the moſt notorious offenders, whom he order- 
ed to be put to death at Exeter. Lord d\Aubigni was 
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| fecline of his intereſt, .he Was greatly rejoiced, and 
prognoſticated, from the great ſuperiority of his own : 
2 both in number, diſcipline, and military ap: 
paratus, the ſpeedy termination of the rebellian. 
Warpbeck, being convinced of the certainty of his 
deſtruction if he ſhould engage a powerful army with 
ſo ſmall a corps as now attended him, reſolved to ſeek - 
the refuge of a ſanctuary. With this view he fled into 
the New Foreſt, and entered the af ylum of Beaulieu. 
His retreat was followed by the diſperſion of ſome of 
> partiſans, and the ſubmiſſion. of the reſt to the 
mercy of the king, who ſpared the liyes of all except 


. detached with A ſquadron of horſe in purſuit of Perkin; 


but he was not . ſufficiently quick to overtake the 


fugitive, Henry was extremely deſirous of getting the 7 


- youth, into his power, that. he might have an oppor- 
tunity of ſounding the depth of the conſpiracy, and af 


aſcertaining the validity or the weakneſs of Perkin's 


repreſentations, He therefore offered him his life on 
condition of his ſurrender ; and the unfortunate claim- 


ant, apprehenfiye that force would be employed if he 


ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in a refuſal of ſubmiſſion, ac- 
.cepted the royal offer. He was immediately put. under 
A: ſtrong guard, cond uſted to ane and confined. 
in the Lower“. 
Though Henry had pardoned * greater part tof the 


2 weſtern rebels, he had not ſufficient magnanimity to 


5 


extend his forõcarance to their property. He ſent com- 
miſſioners into Devonſhire and Cornwall, to exact fines 


from ſuch as had abetted either che menten under 


2. Fabian, by aneh Virg—Veruaa's s Hen, VII. 
. Flam- | 
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8 and Jakeph; or that under Perkin 5. As the 


officers employed in this taſk did not pay a ſtrict re- 


gard to juſtice or moderation, their proceedings occa- 
ſioned a great diſoontent; but the king, eager to make 


every rebellion a freſh ſouree of ee to . | 


neglected the popular clamors. 


For his own ſatisfaction, as well as that of ke” pub. | 


lic, Henry gave directions for a circumſtantial exami- 
nation of Warbeck; and the garbled produce of this 
inquiry was communicated to the world. But the no- 


ble hiſtorian * who has ſo ably recounted the events of 
this reign, affirms, that, in this affair, the king did 


be himſelf no right; and that men miſling « of what 


ce they looked for, looked about for they knew not 
cc what, and were in more doubt than before.” | 
After ſeveral months of confinement, Perkin found 
an opportunity of making his eſcape; and repairing to 
Shene in Surry, he was admitted into the monaſtery 
of that place. His retreat being diſcovered, he pre- 


vailed on the prior to intercede with the king in his 


favor; and Henry again promiſed to ſpare his life. 
The youth was now brought out of his place of refuge, 


and expoſed in the ſtocks both in London and Weſt-⸗ 
minſter; being obliged, while he remained in this dif- - 
graceful etuaton, t to a 555 ene to e _ 


* 


Pair 


Henry's des FORTY not reſt while Perkin ex- 


iſted. Having twice given him a poſitive promiſe of 


life, he could not, with the leaſt regard to decency or 


honor, proceed to extremities againſt him, till the 


commiſſion of a freſh offence ſhould invalidate the par- 
don which he had granted. An opportunity of this 
ag was ſoon furaiihed either by che real ee of 


F ben Ford. vol. xii. p- 696 5 + Lord N , 
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Perkin to effect his eſcape from the — by : 


"" fictitious plot imputed to him by the king's agents. 
During the impriſonment of Warbeck, an is; - 

: friar produced a counterfeit earl of Warwick; but the 
tutor and the pupil were quickly apprehended; and 


the latter was executed, while the ſormer, out of re- 


ſpect to his eccleſiaſtical character, was only impri- 


ſoned. It was generally believed, that Henry was 


himſelf che fabricator of this plot; and the ſuſpicions 


of the public were equally ſtrong with reſpect to his 
invention of another conſpiracy, with which Perkin | 
and his fellow-priſoner the earl of Warwick were 

ö charged. The fate of this young nobleman was parti- | 
cularly ſevere. Though he had no title to the crown 
during the life of Henry's queen, or of any of her iſſue, 
the king's jealouſy had detained him, from the begin- 


ning of his reign, im ſuch cloſe confinement, that his 


ignorance and ſimplicity, ariſing from the want of 
human converſe, rendered him incapable of contriving 
any treaſonable machinations, It was natural, how- 

+ ever, that he ſhould be defirous of eſcaping from a 


| comfortleſs impriſonment ; and the ſame defire may 
| be ſuppoſed to have more ſtrongly actuated the enter- 
. prifing Warbeck. Theſe two priſoners were accuſed _ 


of having conſpired to murder Sir John Digby, the 


Ik bad 188 made of his OTE but, deere that 


8. Polyd, Virg. bb, xavi. p 778 2 1 


— 


. -commandant of the Tower, by the aid of four of his 
ſervants; and this criminal act was to have been fol- 
-Jowed by their eſcape, and by the revival of Perkin's 
ſchemes for wreſting the trown from Henry's head, 
 Warbeck was brought to his trial for high treaſon, and 
condemned; and, after a week's reſpite, was led to 
-the place-of execution. He is faid to have' renewed, 
in this laſt ſcene of his life, that confeſſion which he 


may 
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Cork, one of his partiſanss. 1499- 
With regard to the 3 3 KOs thus 
loſt his life, ſome remarks are neceſſary. From various 
circumſtances. which attended his appearance and his 
progreſs, there is ſome reaſon to doubt whether he 


| was the mere repreſentative or the real perſon of the 


duke of York. - Had he been an undoubted impoſtor, 
Henry, notwithſtanding his jealouſy of character, 
would hardly have labored under that continual anxiety 


which ſeems to have tortured him on this ſubject, but 


would have treated his efforts with the contempt which 
they merited. If a great part of the nation had been 
convinced of his being the duke, what reaſon was there | 


for. the extraordinary diligence which the king uſed 
for the inveſtigation of the affair? When perſons take 
* unuſual pains in a caſe which, according to the con- 


cluſions drawn by them, is ſo obvious and manifeſt, a a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion muſt ariſe of their ſecret doubts res - 
ſpecting a point which they ſtrive to clear up by ſuck 
elaborate artifice. From Henry's expreſſions of regret 
for the death of the earl of Lincoln in the battle of 
Stoke, becauſe | by him (he ſaid) he might have 
known the bottom. of his danger, we may reaſonably 
- infer that he ſuſpected the exiſtence of the young 
duke, and was eager to aſcertain a point of ſuch 


importance. The confeſſions which he procured 


from Sir James Tyrrel and Dighton, with regard to 

the ſuppoſed murder of the duke and his brother, were 
not even ſatisfactory to himſelf; fo that his apprehen- 
ſions of the appearance of one of thoſe princes ſeem to 
have remained in full force. If he had given credit to 
the report of Tyrrel's concern in the death of the royal 
Pouths, he who affected ſuch a deteſtation of the cha- 


6. Verulam' „Hen. VII. p. 635, 6a6.—Polyd. Virg. 7 N 
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A. v. racter of Richard III. would not have l * 
6 honorable truſts (chou gh we find by the records that 
he repeatedly did) an odious inſtrument of that mo- 
. narch's enormities. And when he afterwards put 
1 „ yrrel to death, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, it 
5 was for his connexions with the earl of Suffolk, for 


„ which ſeveral others were likewiſe executed. If, there- 
NC fore, Henry diſbelieved the report of the murder, he 
| might alſo imagine that one of the princes had eſcaped 
to the continent, and was urged hy his aunt Margaret 
to aſſert his right to the crown, It dvas eaſy to have 
2 the impoſture, by confronting Perkin with the 
daughters of king Edward; but Henry was not inclin- 
ed to make that experiment. It is generally acknow- 
ledged, that the youth, in his converſation, betrayed 
not thoſe ſymptoms of art and falſehood which would 
have been quickly diſcovered in the hehaviour and diſ- 
.. courſe of an impoſtor; and that many reſpectable in- 
_  Uividuals who had every opportunity of knowing the 
truth, were .conranged of pp identity e Vie duke of 
bk | 
Avery ingenious hiſtorian Z ha adduced a variety of 
arguments, tending to the invalidation of Perkin's pre- 
tenſions to the character which he aſſumed. He 
affirms, that Margaret's ſupport of Lambert Simnel, an 
_ avowed impoſtor, is a proof of Warbeck's being as 
_ manifeſtly a pretender as the other ; and that, if the 
EE Ln” duke of Vork had been living, ſhe would never have 
| countenanced the project of Simnel, which, had it been 
ſucceſsful, muſt have terminated in the elevation of 
ttthe earl of Warwick to the throne and the excluſion 
of the duke. But the production of an impoſtor with 
a2 view of ſounding the inclinations of the public to- 
| "Fare a Nane of the houſe of Lon might be Fans 
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pearance of the genuine repreſentative of that family; 
and, as the Plot i in which Simnel was the puppet” ſeems 
to have been planned with the general view of forming ; 


a ſtrong party of Yorkiſts, rather than with the parti> 
cular intention of promoting the prince of -whom 


| Simnel was the image, it was eaſy, in caſe of the ex- 
pulſion of | Henry, to transfer the crown. to the duke 
of York, whom Margaret might be unwilling to bring 
forward till the probability of ſucceſs bad been e 
without any danger to his perſon. 

The ſame writer obſerves, that, if Henry! had not 
been aſſured that Perkin was a ridiculous impoſtor, 
diſavowed by the whole nation, he never would have 


allowed him to live an hour after he camèe into his f 


power; much leſs would he have twice pardoned him. 


- But no part of Henry's conduct juſtifies us in ſup-- 
poſing that he entertained this conviction. We have, 


on the contrary, ſtrong reaſon to infer, that he ſuſ· 


pected the people of being more inclined to the idea 
of Perkin's being a real Plantagenet, "than he wiſhed: -- 
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chem to be. The pardon which the king twice offered 
him aroſe from a. defire of getting him out of ſanctu- 
ary; and, after he had thus engaged to ſpare his life, 


he thought it incumbent on him to wait till an oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer for putting him to death, for which: 

he knew he might eaſily find a pretext. The proof 

of the impoſture, drawn by the ſame author from the 
total filence with regard to the perſons who aided the 
| duke of Vork in his eſcape, as well as with reſpect to 
the place of his abode during more than eight years, 


cannot be conſidered as deciſive. Thoſe who aſſiſted | 


him in his, eſcape would naturally convey. him to a 


ſecure place of concealment, where he might remain | 


till a 1 conjuncture ſhould preſent itſelf for 


„ his 
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his public appearance. If he was really ſaved from 
the jealouſy of Richard III. he doubtleſs enjoyed the 
protection of his aunt Margaret, and privately reſided 
Perkin, on which much ſtreſs has been laid, it may be 
_ affirmed, without improbability, that it was procured 
8 Sqn” him by the various' arts which are frequently 
Y ted in private examinations; and, if he owned 


| i his impoſture at the place of execution, ſuch acknow- 


depreſſion of his ſpirits conſequent on his misfortunes, 


or from the hopes of mercy which he had received. 
The certainty, however, of his having ſolemnly diſ 


claimed his royal pretenſions at the approach of death, 
would tend in a great degree to convinee poſterity of 
| his impoſture; but, as the cotemporary writers have 


not informed us of any declarations which he made 


That we may not weary the reader with further 


reſlections on this head, we ſhall cloſe our obſerya- 
tions by remarking, that the conduct of Henry him - 
ſelf, who was deeply intereſted in the detection of 
Perkin's ſuppoſed impoſture, has been the chief cauſe 


of the obſcurity which ſtill Hangs over the ſubje&t. If 


the youth had been a manifeſt deceiver, the king's 


eagerneſs to convince the world of it, would, it might 


| 


be thought, have produced ſuch proofs as would have' 


filenced all oppoſition; but, as, after all his efforts, 


he did not elucidate the point in a ſatisfactory manner, 


we are authoriſed to entertain ſtronger doubts of the 


truth of his repreſentations, than if he had left the 
affair to the unaided inveſtigation of the public. 

de exebution of the earl of Warwick ſoon followed 
that of Perkin. Ferdinand of Arragon had | given the 


ledgement may perhaps have ariſen either from the 


> 


| on that ſerious occafion, the aſſertion of His: . | 
8 5 reſts on an imperfect foundation. 


VC $ = 
king 2 3 that he was not difpaled to 4A D. 
execute the contract for the marriage of his daughter * 
Catharine to the prince of Wales, while Henry's title, 8 
remained on a precarious footing. He is ſuppoſed to 
have alluded to the claim of the earl of Warwick; but, 
as the queen's right, and that of her children, ſuper- 
ſeded the earl in his pretenſions, Ferdinand had 
little reaſon to be alarmed, unleſs he really believed _ 
that. Perkin was the duke of Vork. The Spaniſn 
| tyrant probably aimed at the removal both of Perkin 
and the earl; and Henry, who was of. himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently inclined to put thoſe obnoxious individuals to 
death, particularly the former, readily gratified his 
ally; and it is ſaid, that he was not aſhamed to im- 
pute the guilt 2258 Warwick's death to. N nee i 
of Ferdinand. * 9 WO! 

The earl was Dt to a trial before his pers, on 
the charge of his having conſpired with Perkin to ex- 
cite a rebellion. Being deluded by the artifices of Bis 
enemies into a confeſſion of guilt, he was condemned 
to death, and beheaded on Tower-hill. ® The execu- Nov. 28 
tion of this prince cannot be remembered without 25 
indignation; and it furniſhes' a flagrant de 4 * 
the mean jealouſy and cool barbarity of Henry. | 
No obſtacle now remained to the completion of ae 
3 marriage of which Henry was ſo deſirous. The laſt 
prince of the male line of the Plantagenets being 
ſacrificed, the apprehenſions of Henry and Ferdinand 8 
were allayed; and Arthur was betrothed to the Wa Scoop A. D. 
princeſs in the following ſpring. ; 9 | 
Inn the treaty of Ayton between e and the king 
of Scotland, the negotiators had conferred on the ſub- 
yy of an union between the er and * princeſt 
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-— b. Margaret of England; 3 ah ; difperiſation was: now 
29 8 procured from the pope, on the ground of \confans 
© guinity, as the grandfather of James was the ſon of 
lady Jane Beaufort, of the houſe of Lancaſter: Henry; 
ſtill intent on the formation of advantageous con- 
nexions, repaired to Calais, in tlie courſe of this year, 
to confer with the archduke Philip, to whom he pro- 
1 poſed two marriages, one between prince Henry of 
. England and a daughter of Philip; and the other ® 
between Chatles, the newsborn' ſon of the archduke, 
and Mary, one of king Henry's daughters. But theſe 
„ Propofals were never brought to a completion. 
TE Fo Henry now enjoyed a perfect tranquillity. He had. 
ſiuppreſſed all domeſlic cominotions; and no rival ap- 
3 to diſturb his repoſe” The flouriſhing ſtate of 
his dominions, and the good fortune which had at- | 
tended him in all his meaſures, raiſed his reputation | 
among the ptinces of the continent, who regarded his : 
5 power as the principal check on the ambition of Lewis 
XII. (late duke of Orleans) who now filled the throne + 'F 
; of France. He prevailed on this prince to confirm che 
treaty which had been concluded between Henry and = 
Charles VIII. and to continue the regular ee of | 
+ the inſtallments ſettled by that convention 4 | 
=: : Not content with the ſums which he annually re- | 
; ceived from France, and with the ample treaſures 
. Which he had accumulated, he deviſed various means 
of increaſing his opulence. He iſſued new commiſſions 
for -inquiring into the delinqueney of all Who had 
abetted the inſurrections of Flammock and Perkin at 
and his officers received a diſcretionary power of fining 
them zecording to their reſpective degrees of guilt. 
He encouraged informers to keep a ſtrict watch over 


. n and accuſe every individual Who violated . 
e arm. Feed. vol. ti. p. . 
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. oppreſſive, or impracticable. Great numbers were 
committed to priſon on the information of theſe mers 
cenary tools; and, without being brought to trial; were 
obliged to purchaſe their liberty by heavy compoſitions; 


Fo 0 


A. D, 
1500. 


Many individuals were apprehended by precepts from 


the two chief inſtruments of Henry's rapacity, Ed- 


mund Dudley and Richard Empfon, men of deſpicable p 


characters, who having procured the attendance of 


ſuch as they wiſhed 'to plunder in the name of the ; 


king, condemned them in conſiderable ſums, on im 
perfect evidence and fabricated teſtimony. | The 


feudal law, which had frequently, in former times: | 
been made an engine of oppreſſion, was now rendered 


ſubſervient to the fame purpoſes, as far as the decline 
of its vigor allowed: It is unneceſfary to enumerate 


every art which the creatures of a ſotdid king practiſed 
for the repletion of his coffers | it is ſufficient to ob- 


ferve, that, by the confeſſion of hiſtorians the moſt 

favourable to the memory of Henry, the means em- 

ployed for the gratification of * TROY paſſion x Were. 
ely diſhonourable. PR, 


While Henry was thus . in Wecdig his 


people, the inifanta Cathatine, to his great ſatisfaction, 
arrived in England, and was married to the prince. of 
Wales, who was then in his ſixteenth year. The 
portion aſſigried to her by her parents amounted to 
$00,000 dueats; and Arthur, with the conſent of his 
father, ſettled on her a third part of the lands of the 


principality od Wales, dukedom of Cornwall, and 
| earldom of Cheſter, which ſhe was to enjoy till the 
| prince ſhould ſacceed to the crown; on which event her 


Nov. 14; 


dowry: was to be equal to that of any preceding queen 


| of England; 
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| A.D. tials, dying at Ludlow in the following ſpring. His 
Ari 2 death was regretted by the public, as he was a Prince 
of an amiable diſpoſition and of good capacity. To 
: prevent the loſs of Catharine's. portion, the king was 
now deſirous of marrying. her to his ſon Henry; and 
Ferdinand not objecting to this match, application 
Jas made to the Pope to grant ene J a favor 
| whick ke did not refuſe. | 
- Notwithſtanding the preſent i of 1 
Og his jealouſy of temper. continued to give him occaſional 
* Auneaſineſs. Edmund de la Pole, the nephew of Ed- 
1 : ward IV. by his fiſter Elizabeth, and brother of the 
„„ earl of Lincoln, who. died fighting againſt Henry in 
the field of Stoke, was a man af a violent ſpirit, haughty, 
raſh, and intractable. On the death of his father, 
the duke of Suffolk, he was not permitted by Henry 
to ſucceed to the ducal- title, or to the whole eſtate of 
he defunct; being allowed only to enjoy the dignity 
of earl of Suffolk, and the lands of the earldom. 
Having killed a man in an emotion of wrath, he ſoli- 
cited and obtained the royal forgiveneſs, on condition 
of his appearing at the bar of the court of king's-bench, 
do plead his parden. Edmund highly reſented this 
F fuppoſed indignity; and quitting the kingdom in diſ- 
1 = guſt, paſſed over to Flanders. His aunt Margaret re- 
eCeeived him with friendly reſpect; and Henry's jealouſy 
woas immediately arouſed. Dreading the intrigues of 
te fugitive peer at the court of a princeſs whom he 
regarded as his irreconcileable enemy, the king invited 
him back by fair promiſes, and the ea thought pro- 
per to comply with the invitation. After his return, 
*, _ he found reaſon to think that Henry ſtill cheriſhed ſuſ- 
paicions of him; a circumſtance which conſpired with 
the preſſure of a heavy debt to difpoſe him to a ſecond 
NE from OT. T he king" 8 apprehenſions were 
now 


e 
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nov renewed; ; and he ordered Sir Robert Curſon, 
„ of Hames, to inſinuate himſelf into the 
good graces of Suffolk, and endeavour to procure a 
knowledge of his ſchemes, and of the individuals with 
whom he held correſpondence. In conſequence of 
Curſon- s information, Sir William Courtenay, Sir 
John Wyndham, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Green, 


and ſeveral other perſons, were apprehended. Tyrrel 
and Wyndham were condemned and beheaded; the 
ſhip-maſter who carried over the earl to Flanders, was 


hanged ; and two other men who had aſſiſted him in 
his eſcape, were executed at Guiſnes. Edmund, Who 
Vas too much alarmed at theſe acts of ſeverity to think 
of putting himſelf in the king? power, continued 
abroad; and a bull of excommunication Was de- 
nounced e him by the . 


x, Lord Verulam's Hen, vue Vieg—Faba 
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ane ſecures hs friendſbip of the king of Scotland 5 5 
. giving him his eldeft daughter in marriage. He con. 
tinues to fleece his people in various modes. The ing 
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＋ the 5 DIRTY connexions ll i by Henry 
for his offspring, that which he projected with the king 5 
of Scotland was ultimately attended with the moſt be- 
neficial effects, as it produced, ia the ſpace of a cen- 
tury after the folemnifation of the marriage, the union 
of the crowns of England and Scotland in the perſon of 
James, the great-grandſon of Henry's daughter Mar- 


garet, whom James IV. now eſpouſed. When the 


expediency of this match was debated in the Engliſh. 
council, one of the members objected to it, alleging 
that it might eventually bring England under the do- 
minion of Scotland; an opinion which Henry refuted 
by obſerving, that, as the greater always drew the 
lefs, Scotland would rather become an acceſſion to 
England. When the marriage was ratified, a treaty 
Was concluded between Henry and * for a 95 | 

petual peace and confederacy. 4 | 
The nuptials of his eldeſt daughter, 45 well as "© 

knighthood of his eldeſt fon, entitled Henry to a ſub- 
_ fidy, according to che ancient cuſtom of the feudal 


law. He therefore Called a . and when 
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che commons were ſo obſequious as to elect his favorite a 


Dudley for their ſpeaker, it may be ſuppoſed that they : 
would have readily complied with demands leſs juſtifi- 


able than thoſe which he now advanced. When he 
ſtated the two circumſtances above-mentioned, they 
defired him to accept 40,000 pounds; an offer which 
ſo much exceeded his expectations, that, with unuſual 
moderation, he remitted a fourth part of the ſum. 


In the ſame ſeſſion he procured an act of attainder . | 


4 againſt the earl of Suffolk, as well as againſt Sir Wil- 
liam Courtenay, Sir John and Thomas Wyndham, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen who had correſponded 
with the earl. He even attainted ſome individuals for 

ſo old a crime as that of having abetted the earl of Lin- 
coln in the ſecond year of his reign; and many who 


were ſuſpected of having been concerned in the com- 
motions of the weſt, were ſubjected to the ſame pro- 


- ſcription®*. As if he had repented of his moderation 
in the affair of the fubſidy, he iſſued commiſſions, be- 
fore the expiration of the year, for a general benevo- 
lence. He alſo demanded $000 marks for the confir- 


mation of the liberties of the city of London; but he 


received only a fifth part of that ſum in immediate 
payment, contenting himſelf with the diſcharpe of the- 
reſt in four annual portions, A re-eoinage which took 
place in this year was alſo productive of much profit 
to him; and the oppreſſive inquiſitions of Empſon and 
Dudley greatly augmented his pecuniary ſtores . : ; 
During theſe domeſtic tranſactions, an event oc» 
curred on- the continent which produced in his mind 
ſome uneaſy reflexions, Iſabella, the wife of his ally 
Ferdinand, was queen of Caſtile in her own richt; 
and her death, which happened about this period, diſ- 
folved tlie tie which had given him the adminiſtration 
+ Rot, Parl. r9 Hen. „ Hen. VII. — Fabian. 
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of that kingdom. n was catalina of the reſem- 


blance between his own ſituation and that of Ferdinand; 


for, though he affected to think his own pretenſions 


8 ſufficient, he knew that the Engliſh regarded his queen 
as the heireſs in whoſe right he reigned ; and as ſhe 


was dead, he was apprehenſive that the ambition 


of his ſon Henry, now prince of Wales, might tempt | 


him to claim the immediate poſſeſſion of the crown in 


his mother's right. Though the legiſlature had ſettled 
the crown on him and his heirs, he knew that parlia- 


mentary, determinations had frequently. been ſuperſeded 


by the influence af a prevailing party; and, as he 5 


vernment, he was alarmed with the fears of a revo- 


could not be ignorant of the unpopularity of his go. 


lution, which, however, the preſent temper of the | 


nation, awed by his policy. and power, rendered im- 


| probable. . The anxiety which he felt on this ſubject 


filled him with an impatient deſire of learning the con- 


duct of the Caſtilians on the death of Iſabella, which 
might ſerve as a precedent to the Engliſh. He was 


A. D. 
1505. 


far from being pleaſed at hearing that the people of 
Caſtile had invited the archduke Philip, huſband to 
Joan, the heireſs of their crown, to aſſume without 


delay the adminiſtration of his wife 8 dominions. But 
till the arrival of that prince, Ferdinand acted as ad- 


miniſtrator of the realm, in the name of his daughter - 


Joan, 


_ To comply with the invication of the Caſtilians, and | 


1 8 the ſuggeſtions of his own ambition; the archduke, 
after an adjuſtment of the affairs of the Netherlands, 


ſet ſail for Spain, A ſtorm ariſing in his paſſage, his 
fleet was diſpenſed, and he was driven near the coaſt 
of Dorſetſhire, Pacing himſelf diſordered, he ex- 


= preſſed an inclination of landing, that he might re- 


euer from the effects 1 the EP j ads notwith- 
Randing 
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ktanding the difſuaſions of his attendants, he diſem- 


barked at Weymouth. The appearance of a nume- | 


rous fleet in the channel had alarmed the Engliſh gen- 
try of the ſouthern coaſt, ſome of whom, aſſembling a 
body of forces, watched the motions of the ſquadron. 
Finding that a veſſel had put into Weymouth, they 


e dra thither, and treated Philip and his wife with 


great reſpect, but checked their deſire of a ſpeedy re- 
embarkation, from an idea that Henry might wifh to 


derive ſome advantage from this incident. Informa- 


tion being ſent to the king, he diſpatched the earl of 
Arundel, with a retinue of 300 horſe, to invite the 


princely ſtrangers to Windſor z and Philip, concluding | 
that a refuſal would not be accepted, aſſented with a 


good grace, and ſignified his impatience for an inter- 
view with his royal friend. ak 


Henry received his gueſts with all the forms of po- 


liteneſs, and treated them with great magnificence. 


| He conferred with Philip on the rene wal of the treaty 


between them, and hoped that the new dignity ac- 


quired by this prince would not prompt him to re- 
nounce his former connexions. Philip diſclaimed all 


thoughts of receding from his engagements, and de- 
clared that the change in his ſituation would not make 
the leaſt alteration in his ſentiments of reſpect for 
Henry. In another conference, the king could not 
refrain from exhibiting the unmanly jealoufy which 
darkened his portrait. He ſuddenly addreſſed the 


archduke to thi is effect. © Sir, you have been ſaved 


«© on my coaſt; and I therefore hope that you will not 


© ſuffer me to be wrecked upon your s.“ Philip affirm- | 


| ing that he did not comprehend his meaning, „ allude 


wy ſaid Henry) to that raſh, wild fellow, my ſubject, 


« dhe earl of Suffolk, who is protected in your terri- 
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c tories, and who begins to play the fool when al 


80 others are weary. of it.” The archduke, diſguſted 
at the meanneſs of his hoſt, rebuked him by faying, = 


*7 thought your greatneſs and proſperity had elevated 
e you above ſuch idle apprehenſions; ;” but finding 
that Henry would be greatly diſpleaſed with a refuſal, 
he conſented to baniſh the earl from his dominions, 


The king, not content with this offer, requeſted his 


gueſt to deliyer up the fugitive i intq his hands. Philip, 


| after ſome heſitation, replied, 8 Such a propoſal is in- 
ec conſiſtent with your hongr, as well as with mine; 
4 ce and, if I agree to it, you will be thought to have 


« uſed me as a priſoner.” Henry eagerly. rejoined, | 
& 1 will take the diſhonor on myſelf; and- thus your 


0 honor will be ſaved.” It was then reſolved between 


them, after the king had engaged to ſpare the Pts 


life, that meſſengers ſhould be immediately ſent to 


bring him back to En land; and Philip found hims 


| ſelf ſubjected to 4 polite detention, till Suffolk had 
arrived in London *. 4. The unfortunate earl was com- 


mitted to the Tower, where he remained till Henry 
VIII, influenced, as we are informed, by the final i in- 
junctions of his father, ordered him to be put to death, 

While Philip was detained i in England, he agreed to 


a new treaty of commerce between his ſubjects i in the 
5 Netherlands and thoſe of Henry 5, 3 but, in the article- 
of the fiſheries, it was leſs e to the former 


chan the preceding convention had been. The arch- | 


| duke alſo, gave his aſſent to a marriage between his | 


ſiſter Margaret, ducheſs of Sayoy, and the king of 5 
England, ho, though he had lately formed the in- I | 


tention of uniting himſelf \ with the queen-dowager of 7 


4. Verulam's + Hens VIL b. Bag.—Pobyik Virg: . 
8. Ryma, Fs vol. xjlie 1 | | | 5. 
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NPE had relinquiſhed that ſcheme on folio that 
the payment of her jointure was precarious. 

When 'Henry's wiſhes had been gratified, he "PD 
fered Philip to depart; and that prince embarked 
for Spain, where he entered, with general appro- 
bation, on the government of the Caſtilian domi- 
nions, under the title of king. But he died in the 
Hucceeding autumn; and his queen being of too weak 
and diſordered a mind for the exerciſe of ſovereignty, 
her father, Ferdinand of Arragon, reſumed the 


chief direction of the affairs. of Caſtile, which he 


retained till his death. Henry was leſs ſtudious of 


his own marriage than of that of his daughter Mary | 
with Charles, the ſon of the deceaſed Philip. This 


young prince was now ſovereign of the Netherlands: 
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on his mother's death, the kingdom of Caſtile, and its 5 | 


extenſive dependencies, would devolve to him; p and he 
had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to expect the imperial crown 


on the deceaſe of his grandfather Maximilian. So | 


ſplendid a match was the object of Henry's earneſt 
wiſhes ; and he ſent plenipotentiaries to. Maximilian, 
who, as the guardian of his grandſon,- agreed to a 


convention for the marriage of Charles and Mary, 
Which was to take place when the former ſhould have 
completed the fourteenth year of his age. Though | 


this contract proceeded ſo far, that Charles was' affi- 


anced by proxy to Mary, it never was e into a 


matrimonial connexion. 5 

The king's ſecond marriage was s delayed his the ap- 
proach of indiſpoſition and infirmity. He was occa- 
ſionally troubled with the gout; and he was now ſeiſed 
with a phthiſical complaint, which he was never able 
to ſhake off. When he perceived that his health gra- 
dually declined, he felt ſome compunction for the 
* and oppreſhons of his reign ; and he endea- 


voured, 
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voured, by the diſtribution of alms, to open the paths 
of heavenly mercy to a penitent ſinner. Bur his re- 
morſe was not ſo ſtrong as to have much influence on 
| his conduct; and he ſtill ſuffered his unprincipled 
| Harpies, Empſon and Dudley, t to e the: career 


of rapine and extortion. 
For the relief of his conſcience, Henry publiſhed a 


en inviting all who conſidered themſelves" 


as aggrieved to ſtate their complaints to him, that he 


| might redreſs their wrongs. But we do not find that any 
of the ſufferers attempted to'profit by this declaration, 
They had no good opinion of the ſincerity of their ſo- 

vereign, and were ſo awed by the ſeverity of his] go- 


vernment, as to be apprehenſive of giving him offence 
by an enumeration of grievances. 

Notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs which the 13 ex- 
preſſed for his acts of injuſtice, new ſcenes of that 
deſcription occurred towards the cloſe of his life. Sir 


William Capel, an alderman of London, who had felt 
che heavy hand of oppreſfion in the tenth year of his 
reign, was now proſecuted for not having, in his 


mayoralty, made diligent inquiry with reſpect to the 
fabricators of ſome counterfeit money which he had 


received. For this and other trifling offences he was 
fined in the ſum of 2000 pounds; and, on refuſing to 


pay the demand, he was committed to the Tower, 
whence he was not releaſed before the death of Henry. 
Several other eminent citizens were accuſed of yarious 


miſdemeanors, and wore to the forfeiture of , 


conſiderable ſums. © 
From the ſucceſlive ti of Henry, for the 
greater part of his reign, we may conclude that he 


| ns very ample treaſures 3 ; and it is faid that he 


6. Lord Verulam' s Hen, VI. p. we: * P- 484. 
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pardon to all offenders, except thieves and murderers ; 


ſhould be made, out of his treaſures, to all perſons 
| fifty-third Tear of his age, and the twenty-fourth of 


he was {lender, but not deficient either in ſtrength or 


Fe countenance. | - 


| ſome of his meaſures, a conſiderable degree of political 


| eaſtern extremity of Weſtminſter-abbey. He had four ſons, and the 
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left, at his.death, 1,800,000 pounds in caſh, 7 equiva= A. DN. 


lent: to about ten times that ſum at the preſent ye 
period : but this appears to be an exaggerated. ac- 
S cmwcry,.? N 

In the laſt year of his reign, Hare granted a general E 


and he ordered by his will, that a pecuniary ſatisfaction 


whom his officers had unjuſtly fined. His diſorder 
increaſing, he died at his palace of Richmond, in the Aprilar. 


his reign. | 


The baer le of Henry VI. ad the middle ſtature; 


proportion; his features were regular, but their effect 
was rendered unpleaſing by a preciſe gravity of aſpe&. 
His brow ſeemed always to be ſurcharged with thought, 
and his affectation of ſuperior wiſdom and profound 
reflexion increaſed the natural eee of his 


His talents were relpektable; but \they do not ap- 
pear to have been ſo acute and brilliant as ſome of his 
panegyriſts are willing to believe. He ſeemed to have 
a turn for the art of government; for he diſplayed, in 


knowledge. As a legiſlator, he was not contemptible. 


7. Lord Verulam, p. 635. 
8. Henry was born at Pembroke, and interred in a chapel which, 
having been erected by him, is {till called by his name, at the 


fame number of daughters. The ſons were, Arthur, who died before 
bim; Henry, who ſucceeded him on the throne ; Edmund, who died 
an infant; and another, who alſo died young The daughters were 
Margaret, who eſpouſed James TV. of Scotland; Elizabeth and Catha- 
rine, who did not live to maturity; and Mary, who was married to 
Lewis XII. of an. and afterwards to Charles e duke of 
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His reign was diſtinguiſhed by ſome valuable laws, 


- which greatly contributed to the improvement of the 
general condition of his people. The nation felt the 


benefit of his endeavours for depreſſing the authority of 


the nobility, and for aboliſhing thoſe feudal privileges 


which, by indulging them with an exorbitant power 


cover their dependents, had too frequently diſpoſed 


them to encroach on the public tranquillity, and check 
the progreſs of their inferiors towards diſtinction and 
importance. The act for encouraging the alienation 


ol the eftates of the barons tended to the diminution of 


ariſtocratical influence, and to the augmentation of the 


property of the commons. The ſtatute againſt the prac- 


tice of engaging retainers, who were ready to aſſiſt 


their lords in the moſt iniquitous meaſures, proved 
another cauſe of the decline of baronial power. Various 


other acts paſſed in this reign for the reduction of the 
nobles to a more moderate ſtandard of conſequence and 


authority, and for the promotion of the influence of 


the commons, by way of * to the hereditary 


55 * of the peers. 


Henry's encouragement of commerce atid atis, 


tures contributed to the ſucceſs of his grand ſcheme for 


the depreſſion of ariſtocracy, by increaſing the opulence 


of individuals of a middle rank, and thus bringing them 


nearer to an equality with the nobles. His avarice 
has been repreſented as the chief cauſe of his en» 


couragement of arts and induſtry, which, by enriching 


the people, produced ample returns of profit to the 


crown; and it has alſo been remarked, that his zeal 
for the diminution of the feudal powers of the barons 


principally aroſe from the apprehenſive jealouſy of his 


Uiſpolition, rather than from a patriotic deſire of pro- 


moting the. general welfare. Theſe ſuggeſtions are 
| not t deſtitute of foundation; but, when the meaſures 


them⸗ 
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hen are . to our W let us not 
be too cenſorious with reſpect to the motives. 

Henry was rigid in the execution of the Hus; ; Was. 
indeed, his general temper inclined him to adopt the 
maxims of ſeyerity, rather than the dictates of mild- 
neſs and clemency. His very rigorous and oppreſſive 
enforcement of the penal laws cannot be vindicated, 


as the forms of ſtrict juſtice were not obſerved in the 


determination of the guilt of the accuſed perſon. Here 
his avarice reigned without reſtraint ; the moſt trivial 
offences, or mere ſuſpicions, of delinquency, ſerved as 
a pretext for the exaction of heayy fines, to ſwell the 
treaſures of a mercenary monarch ?. 


He was extremely active and aſſiduous i in buſineſs ; . 


and perhaps no prince was ever more attentive to all 
the departments of government. He did not permit 
his miniſters to aſſume any influence over him; and 
though he affected to conſult them, he was obſtinately 
attached to his own opinion. He generally employed 


the profeſſors of religion and law in the management 


of political affairs, as he found them more obſequious 


| than the nobility. He took extraordinary Care to pro- 


9. The following inſtance of Henry's avidity i is related by lord Ve- 


rulam. Having been ſumptuouſly entertained by the earl of Oxford, 
he obſeryed, at his departure, a number of ſervants with liveries and 
badges, drawn up in two lines. He aſked the earl whether theſe were 
his menial ſervants; and received for anſwer, that moſt of them were 
his retainers, who had come to ſerve him on finding that he was to 
have the honor of a viſit from his ſovereign. Henry thanked the earl 
for his good cheer ; but declared that he would not ſuffer his laws ta 
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be violated in his fight, The hoſpitable peer was ſoon after proſecuted, : 


| and obliged to pay 1 | 5,000 marks by way of compoſition ; a very large 


ſum in thoſe days. Mr. Hume repreſents Henry's behaviour on this 


occaſion as worthy of praiſe; 3 but it ſeems to have ariſen from mere 
avarice, as the exaction greatly exceeded the offence ; and it was ren- 
dered ſti! | more reprehenſible by the obligations which de king owed 
10 the earl or a long courſe of laithful ſer vice. | | 
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and was more ſtudious of the balance of European 
power than any of his predeceſſors. He was cautious 
aud ſecret in his plans ; ; cool and crafty i in his negotia- 


ions; ſteady , and reſolute in his decifions. But his 


politics were too f requendy narrow an ſclfifh, rather 
than broad and liberal. | 
He as leſs diſtinguiſhed : as a general than a 28 2 ſlates- | 
man; but he was not deficient either in courage or 
military ſkill. He had the judgment to ſelect able 
officers for the conduct of his martial operations; and, 
to quicken thewalacrity of his ſoldiers, he was generally 
either preſent with the main body, or at t the head of 5 
corps de reſer ve. 

ne Contraktion of his heart prevented him car 


being amiable in his private character. He was too ſevere 
and moroſe to acquire the affection of his ſervants or 


_ dependents. His diſreſpectful treatment of his queen 


evinced an illiberality of diſpoſition, as it was not juſtified 


by any part of her behaviour, but aroſe from a jealouſy 


of her ſuperior title, and from a ſtrong animoſity againſt 


- the houſe of York. He did not diſplay much hu- 


manity, compaſſion, or gratitude ; and though he was 
punctual in the exerciſes of devotion, he did not 
ſcrupulouſly adhere to the ſuggeſtions of honor or 
morality. He merits praiſe for his chaſtity and tem- 
perance, and for his occaſional acts of munificence; 
but, from his extreme avarice, we have reaſon to think 
that the eleemoſynary donations, of which according to 


a a cotemporary hiſtorian he was a conſtant diſtributor, *? 


were very trivial. | 
Before we cloſe the narrative of this prince 8 reign, 


it will be neceſſary to mention the attempts which he 


encouraged for the diſcovery of tranſmarine countries. 


10. Polyd. Yirg: lib, Avi. . 


3 * 
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the opportunity of acquiring thoſe valuable territories 
which Spain derived from the fortunate enterpriſe of 


Columbus; the celebrated diſcoverer of America, and 


from the efforts of other adventurers who followed his 


footſteps. But, as the treaſures of Peru and Mexico 


ſoon began to flow into the: hands of our anceſtors, in 


return for their various articles of traffic, there was 
the leſs reaſon to lament the diſappointment. The 


ſucceſs of Columbus ſtimulating the tardy deliberation 
of Henry, he granted a commiſſion to John Cabot, a 


fg 
ither * the accidental capture of the brother of . A. D. 


lumbus at ſea, which delayed his arrival in England. 
or by the dilatory caution of Henry, this kingdom loſt 


150. 


Venetian, and his three ſons, empowering them to 


fail, under his flag, to all parts “of the eaſtern, weſ- 


© tern, and northern oceans, with a view of diſcovering 
© ſach iſlands, countries, regions, or provinces of gen- 
00 tiles and infidels, as were then. unknown to the 
« Chriſtians ;” allowing them to hold their difcoveries 


as his vaſſals and Heutenants, and obliging them to pay 
him the fifth part of the clear profit of their expedi- 


tion 1. This enterpriſe was not unſucceſsful. The 
iſland of Newfoundland was firſt ſeen by theſe adventur- 
_ ous navigators ; and they were alſo the firſt diſcoverers 
of the North-American continent. Other voyages to 
the ſame quarter of 'the world were made in Henry's 
reign; and though a conſiderable time elapſed before 


the Engliſh eſtabliſhed colonies in the countries which 


were thus opened to their knowledge, theſe expedi- 


tions tended to the improvement of navigation, to the 
extenſion of commerce, and 5 N of 


manufactures. | 


The ſame period which was diſtinguiſhed by the 


Uſcoreries of Columbus and Cabot in the weſtern he- 


11. Rym, Fad, vol, xii, ad annum 1496. 


5 . miſphere, 
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, and thus laid the foundation of an 
important change i m the management of Aſiatic com- 
merce. The trade of India, which had hitherto been 
confined to the Venetians and Genoeſe, and had been 
carried on by the medium of the Red Sea, -was no-] 


thrown into the hands of other European nations; and 


the ſpirit of activity and ente prompted by the diſ- 
coveries of this æra, produced a great improvement in 
he arts which tend to the accommodation of Hife. 


13. 18 che year 1497, five years after the firſt voyage 'of Columbus 
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Ha is very 5 at the commencement f Fe reigns 
 —He ſquanders the late king's treaſures—He mar- 
ries his elder brother” s widow.—He puts to death the 
two chief inſtruments of his father s oppreſſi ons, — He 
turns his attention th the affairs of the continent. He - HEY 
enters into à league againſt France. — After occaſa onal © 
© boſlllities, he prepares for invading France in perſon. 


HE promiſing talents of young Henry, who now- 4. D. 
entered on the taſk of ſovereignty, filled his ſubjects 3599 | 

with pleaſing expectations of his government. The 
death of his ſtern and rapacious father was little re- 

gretted; and even if it had been a theme of general 
lamentation, it would ſoon have been forgotten amidſt "208 

the applauſe which followed the acceſſion of the new 

king. This prince had not yet completed the eighteenth 

year of his age. He was lively, bold, and active; and 

his behaviour had not hitherto exhibited any ſymptoms of 

that cruel and tyrannical ſpirit which afterwards ſtained 

his character. Conſcious. of his own inexperience, 
and deſirous of indulging himfelf in pleaſure and diſſi- 
pation, he ſuffered himſelf to be guided i in politics by 
the able miniſters of the late king; and liſtened to the 

advice of his grandmother the counteſs of Rich- 

mond, in the ſelection of his council, Warham and 

Fox, who had faithfully ſerved and been highly pro- 

moted by the deceaſed Henry, were admitted to the 

favor of his fon. The former poſſeſſed the two higheſt 
- Ugnities in the church and ſtate, being archbiſhop of 
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committed to the Tower ; and the general voice called 
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Canterbury and chancellor of the realm; the latter 


was biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary of ſtate, and keeper 


of the privy ſeal. Both of them poſſeſſed conſiderable 
abilities, which had been improved by long experience. 


Several other perſons in whom the late ſovereign had 


| repoſed much confidence, were continued by his ſuc- 
ceſſor in their employments; and the few changes 


which took place were prudent and judicious. 
Henry, in compliance with his father's will, iſſued 


| a proclamation, promiſing ſatisfaction to all who could 


prove that they had been unjuſtly deprived of their 
property in the late reign. Numerous complaints 
were immediately made againſt Empſon and Dudley, 
for the ſcandalous oppreſſions of which they had been 


guilty; and they were ſummoned before the council to 
undergo an examination. Empſon endeavoured to ex- 


dulpate himſelf and his aſſociate, by affirming that 
they had only enforced the laws with a neceſſary ſtrict- 


neſs, and that it would be the height of injuſtice to 
puniſn them for a conduct which rather merited re- 
ward. But the council intimated to them, that they 
had tranſgreſſed the limits of the commiſſion which 


they had received from the late king, and had haraſſed 
the public with unjuſt exactions. They were accuſed 
of having committed many individuals to priſon, with- 


out ſuffering them to anſwer till they had paid heavy 


ines; of having prevented wards from ſuing out livery 


of their lands, till they had made an exorbitant com- 


poſition z, of not having allowed outlawed perſons to 


ſue out their charters of pardon, till they had paid a 


moiety. of the profit of their lands for two years; and 
of having taken unwarrantable ſteps to defeat the pur- 
poſes of a trial by jury. For theſe offences they were 


for 
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for the ſacrifice of theſe odious miniſters of avarice and 
tyranny . | T 
The copious: treaſures of the ſeventh Henry proved 


very acceptable to the prodigal diſpoſition of his youth- 
ful ſon. Great ſums were now laviſhed on a ſucceſſion 
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of pleaſure and amuſement. 'The magnificence and lux- - 


ury of banquets, the ſplendor of tournaments, and 
every ſcene of gaiety that could be deviſed, employed. 
the hours of the king, but did not wholly divert his 


attention from the purſuits of literature, to which he 


evinced a great attachment. 


Though Henry had been contracted, ſome years ks | 


6 to Catharine of Arragon, he had not yet com- 


pleted his nuptials, having entertained ſome ſcruples 


reſpecting the propriety of a marriage with the widow. 
of his brother. But, his objections being over- ruled 


by the majority of his counſellors, he at length led her 
to the altar; and they were ſoon after crowned with 
the uſual ſolemnities. | 


For the ſatisfaction of the hd Rb and 
Dudley were now brought to their trial; but, as they | 


June 24; 


juſtified their conduct by the commands of the late 


king, it was not deemed prudent to countenance 
an inquiry which might reflect on his memory; and 
the offences imputed to them, though flagrantly op- 
preſfive; were not comprehended among capital crimes. 
It was therefore reſolved, that they ſhould be arraign- 
ed for a conſpiracy againſt the young king; and, though 
it was not ſuppoſed that there was any real foundation 


for this charge, the jury, being of opinion that the 


priſoners deſerved death for the enormities which they 15 


were known to have committed, gave their verdict 
againſt them. This deciſion was confirmed by an act 


i a which the firſt parliament of Fn 1 vj 


bs Om: Virg. lib, xxvii, 
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| paſſed againſt them. The clamors of the people for 


their puniſhment precluded all hopes of mercy; and 
they ſuffered decapitation on Tower-hilt. For the fur- 


ther gratification of the public, compenſation was 


made by the king to ſome of * who had — by 


theſe harpies *. 


As the prince of whoſe reign we are wn * 
quently embarked in the politics of the continent, it 


will not be improper to take a general ſurvey of the 


circumſtances of the principal European Os as they 
appeared at the time of his acceſſion. . 
| The ſceptre of France was now ſwayed by 1 III. 


2 brave and active prince, who had aequired the 
affection of his fubjects by his · diminution ef their bur- 


mens, and by a variety of popular acts. He purſued 
the ſchemes of his predeceſſor with reſpect to Italy; 


and though he had been driven from Naples by the 


Spanifh arms, he had lately reduced the duchy of Mi- 


nan, and compelled the republic ef Genoa to recogniſe 


kis authority. To ſecure the poſſeſſion of Bretagne, 


| he had efpouted Anne, the ſovereign of that terri- 
| fory, after ſhe had become a widow by the death of 
Charles VIII. His attention to the affairs of Italy di- 


verted him from all thouglits of violating the peace 
detw-een France and England; and he was at prefent 
engaged in a war with the Venetians, who had rouſed 
his reſentment by oppoſing as projects of Falian con- 
queſt. 

The different lusgas em ins which Spain had long 
deen divided, had been united by the marriage of Fer- 


Anand, king of Arragon, with Iſabella, the heireſs of 
Caſtile; and, beſides the realm which he governed in 
Ais own right, he adminiſtered: the affairs of | Caſtile, - 
| Leon, Granada, (which had been recovered from the 


4+ Life of Hen. vn by Lord Reher, in Kennet, p. 5, 6. 
; Moors 
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Moors! in his time), Murcia, Cordova, and other pro- 2 


vinces of the Spaniſh monarchy, in the name of his 
daughter Joan. The late diſcovery of America pro- 


miſed a great increaſe of power and proſperity to the 
Spaniſſi nation; and Ferdinand, though in the decline 


of life, was qualified, by his courage, talents, and ad- 


dreſs, to take a very important ſhare in the politics of 


Europe. He had generally aQed in oppoſition to 


France; but he was now one of the confederates f 
Lewis againſt the Venetians, whoſe power and ar- : 


Togance he wiſhed to humble. 


The ſeventeen provinces of the N etherlands were at 
| this time governed by Margaret, ducheſs-dowager of 
Savoy, in the name of her nephew, afterwards the ein- 


peror Charles V. She ruled with prudence and mo- 
deratien; and was defirous of maintaining an amicable 


_ correſpondence with England, with which her pro- 
vinces carried on a beneficial traffic. 


Her father Maximilian was poſſeſſed of the imperial 


«dignity; and, though his imprudence kept him in conti= 
nual indigence, the dignity of his ſtation gave him ſome 


weight among the potentates of Europe. He had en- 


tered inte the league of Cambray againſt the Vene- 
tians, from a defire of recoyering the territories which 
they had wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria. ys 


The preſent occupant of the papal throne was Ju- 


Aus II. an artful politician, a ſpirited warrior, and an 
ambitious prieſt. He had been the chief promoter of 


the league againſt Venice, in hopes of re-annexing to 
the patrimony of St. Peter every — which that re- 
public had diſmembered from it. 

In this ſtate of the ee, Europe, che * 


of England had little reaſon to be jealous of the deſigns 


af any; and he reſolved to remain a patient obſerver 


1 the ſtorm which agitated "= horizon of Italy. But; 


MED when 
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when he found that affairs took a different turn, by 


the diſſolution of the confederacy againſt Venice, and 
the commencement of a rupture between the French 


king and the pope, he began to think of taking part 


againſt the former. Julius ſent a legate to his court, 


to ſolicit his aid againſt Lewis; and, to flatter his 


vanity, he offered to transfer to him the title of 


moſt chriſtian king,” which the ſovereigns of France 


had for ſome time enjoyed. Henry lent a willing ear 


to the ſolicitations of the papal envoy, and conſented 
to join in a league againſt France, with Ferdinand, 


Julius, and the Venetians. Some of the members of 


his council oppoſed the idea of his interference, and 
urged him rather to turn his attention to projects of 
diſcovery and coloniſation, than embark in a war with 


France, which would ſubjeck his people to enormous 


charges, without being productive of an adequate re- 
turn. But the majority coincided with the inclina- 


tions of the king; ; and it was determined, that a herald 


ſhould be diſpatched to the continent, to exhort Lewis 


to deſiſt from his hoſtilities againſt the holy father. 


That prince paying no regard to the requiſition, an- 


other meſſenger was ſent to demand the reſtitution of 
Normandy, Anjou, and Guienne, and to declare war 


in caſe of a refuſal . T 
That he might obtain ſupplies 1 the Memel war, 
Henry convoked a parliament; and he eaſily procured 


the acquieſcence of the aſſembly in his wiſhes. As 


the uſe of the long bow, in which the Engliſh had for- 


merly excelled, had declined fince the. invention of fire- 
arms, a ſtatute was enacted in this ſeſſion, ordaining 
that all men under the age of forty ſhould cultivate 


the practice of archery. Great preparations were now 


made for the war; and the marquis of Dorſet was 


3- Lord Herbert's Life of Hen. VIII. p. 8, 
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| feleCted for the command of the army, which conſiſt- 
ed of about I0,000 men. The king was at firſt in- 


clined to an invaſion of France on the ſide of Picardy; 


but when Ferdinand propoſed an attempt upon 


Guienne, in which he promiſed the aid of a Spaniſn 


army, Henry adopted the ſuggeſtions of ſo able and 
experienced a monarch, without ſuſpecting the ſelfiſh 
and treacherous intentions of his artful confederate. 
To exhibit an appearance of zeal in the ſervice, Fer- 
dinand ſent veſſels to England, for the conveyance. of 
Henry's troops to the continent; and the marquis of 


Dorſet, accompanied by many of the youthful no- 


| bility and gentry, ſet fail with the army, and arrived 
in the Spaniſh province of Guipuſcoa early in the 
ſummer *. | ; 
It ſoon 8 that Ferdinand had no intention of 
aſſiſting the Engliſh in the recovery of the duchy of 
Guienne. His ambition was directed to the conqueſt 
of the kingdom of Navarre, which was then ruled by 
John d'Albret, in right of his wife Catharine de Foix. 
John had been lately excommunicated by the. pope for 
his adherence to the French monarch; and the powers 
engaged in the holy league (for ſo the confederacy 
againſt Lewis was termed) were encouraged by Julius 


to attack the Navarreſe dominions, if the king ſhould 
give the ſmalleſt aid to the deſigns of the French. 


Ferdinand required of John an immediate declaration 
of his views; and the Engliſh general ſent a meſſage to 
him, ſoliciting his co-operation with the friends of the 
pope. The Navarreſe prince was now in a perplexing 
dilemma. If he ſhould refuſe to join the confederates, 
he was in danger of being aſſailed by their united arms: 
if he ſhould teſtify a deſire of aſſiſting the French, he was 


4. Lord Herbert s Life of Hen. VIII. p- 8, 9. — Polyd. Virge 
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in equal hazard „ and, if | kin ſhould reject -the leiten a 


tions of Lewis, he dreaded the effects of that prince's 


_ reſentment, While he wag negotiating with the Eng- 
liſh and Spaniſh agents, a French army arrived on the 


Gaſcon frontiers 3 and a party of Engliſh iminediately 
paſſed the river which ſeparates Guipuſcoa from the 
Gallic territories, and commenced a ſkirmiſh with the 


| enemy. The marquis, without whoſe order theſe 


troops had acted, croſſed the ſtream with the remainder 


of his army; and having diſengaged the combatants, | 


returned in good order to his camp near Fontarabia. 
He then complained to Ferdinand of his unneceſſary de- 
hy, which had given time to the French to prepare for 
counteracting the invaſion of Guienne. The Spaniard 
replied, that, if ſome of the poſts of Navarre ſhould 


not be ſeiſed before any attempt ſhould be made upon 
Guienne, the invaders would be expoſed to great 


danger from the efforts of John d' Albret. Dorſet re- 
fuſed to concur in any hoſtilities againſt the king of 
Navarre, alleging that, by ſuch a procedure, he ſhould 
exceed his commiſſion, Ferdinand, without further 


| heſitation, directed the duke of Alva to invade John's 


territories z and this general inveſting Pampelona, the 
Navarreſe capital, reduced it to the obedience of his 


maſter, To anticipate the complaints which the marquis 
might make to Henry, Ferdinand ſent an envoy to the 


Englith court, ſtating the inactivity of that officer, and 


defiring the king's orders for his acting in concert with | 


the Spaniards, Henry returned an anſwer favourable 
to the wiſhes of his father-in-law ; but the marquis, 


before the receipt of his ſovereign's orders, ſinding his 
army diminiſhed and enfeebled by ſickneſs, made pre- 


parations for his departure. He had not failed, how. 


ever, when Henry's diſpatches arrived, commanding 


him to remain on the continent, and co-operate with 
. rer: 
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Ferdinand ; but the Engliſh were ſo diſguſted at the 
conduct of that prince, and ſo impatient to return to 
their own country, that they inſiſted on an immediate 


1512. 


embarkation. Dorſet, unable to control their refrac- © 


_ tory ſpirit, commenced his homeward voyage; while 
the politic Ferdinand was oh in en the 
reduction of Navarre. 5 

Henry received the marquis with coolneſs, and 
threatened him with puniſhment for his inaction, un- 


leſs he ſhould vindicate himſelf in a ſatisfactory man- 


ner. But Dorſet, by convincing him of the treachery 


of Ferdinand, exculpated himſelf from the imputation 
of miſcondu& z and Henry's diſpleaſure changing its 


object, he was chagrined as well as incenſed at the 


behaviour of the deceitful Spaniard. . 


While the Engliſh lingered in Spain, Sir Edward | 


Howard, lord high admiral, ſecond ſon of the earl of 
Surry, landed with a ſmall force in Bretagne, burned 
ſeveral villages, and carried off the ſpoils of the country. 


The French court having equipped a fleet to revenge 


theſe inſults, Henry ſent a reinforcement to Sir Ed- 
ward's ſquadron ; and the admiral immediately reſolved 
to attack the enemy. He engaged them off Breſt ; and 
Sir Thomas Knevet, one of his captains, grappled with 
the largeſt of the French veſſels, in which was their 
chief commander. Either by accident, or (according to 


ſome writers) by the directions of the French admiral, 


his ſhip took firez and the flames communicating to that 
of Knevet, both of them blew up, to the deſtruction of 


the two commanders, as well as of above a thouſand 


| gallant warriors. This dreadful ſcene ſtruck both 


parties with conſternation : the French baſtily retired, 


and the Engliſh were not inclined to purſue them. 
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The holy league proved extremely prejudicial to the 
affairs of Lewis, who, being obliged to divide his at- 
tention, found himſelf unable to make head againſt his 


numerous enemies. The powerful efforts of the Swiſs, 


who had joined the confederacy againſt him, chiefly 
contributed to his loſs of the duchy of Milan; the 


Genoeſe were prevailed on by the papal influence to 


ſhake off his yoke; and, of his Italian conqueſts, only 
a few fortrefles now remained to him. 

Having ſo eaſily ſucceeded in the acquiſition of Na- 
varre, Ferdinand entered into a negotiation with Lewis, 


_ * whom he endeavoured to divert from all thoughts of 


| aiding John d'Albret in the recovery of that kingdom. 
He offered the hand of his grandſon Charles, the heir 


of the Spaniſh monarchy, to one of the daughters of 


the French king; and while he amuſed that monarch 


with inſincere propoſals, he ſtimulated Henry to a 


vigorous proſecution of the war againſt him. 
Henry, eager for martial.renown, reſolved to under- 
take an expedition to France in perſon, and began to 


make great preparations for that enterpriſe. Being 
apprehenſive that the Scots might invade England in 


his abſence, he ſent an envoy to accommodate all diſ- 
putes between him and James, and to take an oppor- 
tunity of diſcovering the ſentiments of that prince with 


reſpect to the French. A miſunderſtanding had oc- 


curred, in the preceding year, on the treatment of a Scot 
named Breton, who, having obtained letters of marque 
to make repriſals on the ſubjects of Portugal, for an 


injury committed at ſea againſt his father by ſome in- 


dividuals of that nation, attacked and pillaged ſeveral 
Engliſh veſſels, on prerence of their having Portugueſe 


property on board. For the chaſtiſement of this bold 
plunderer, Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard were 


directed by their father the earl of Surry to fit out two 
— | (hips 


R nnn 
ſhips without delay. | Theſe gallant brothers executed 

their taſk with courage and ſucceſs : they defeated and 

ſlew Breton, and brought his two veſſels into the 


Thames. The Scottiſh king having demanded ſatis- 


faction for this breach of treaty, Henry replied that 
the puniſhment of a pirate could not juſtly be con- 
ſidered in that light. James was not ſatisfied with this 
anſwer; and his diſpleaſure was fomented by the court 


of France: but this incident alone was inſufficient to 


prompt him to a war with England. When he found, 
however, that Henry was involved in a war with the 


French he was unwilling to neglect the opportunity of 
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ſerving the ancient allies of the Scots by a diverſion. 


Inſpired with this idea, and animated by the natural 
ardour of his temper, he prepared for a campaign 


againſt the Engliſh, though he intimated to Henry's 


envoy that he had reſolved to obſerve a neutrality" be- 


tween him and Lewis . | 
Having communicated to the parliament his inten- 

tion of invading France in perſon, Henry procured a 

conſiderable ſupply for his expedition. Beſides other 


grants, he obtained a capitation tax, at the rate of 
ten marks for every duke, five pounds for an earl, four 
pounds for each of the inferior nobles, four marks 


Nov. 4. 


for a knight, and the ſame ſum for every perſon whoſe : 


goods were valued at eight hundred pounds.. 
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Henry 8 France. yy de hin the French at Gui. | 


-. negate.—The earl of Surry gains a great victory over 


the Scots at Flodden z—where James IV. is flain.—The 
king grants peace to the Scots; —and alſo concludes a 
| peace with tbe French king 3—who pee * the 


"i ifter of _ 8 5 / 


+ HE inexperience al Ana _ his ſpirit of 
gaiety and diſſtpation, prompted him to adopt, with - 


| little deliberation, the counſels of his miniſters ; and 


he had not yet exhibited that obſtinacy and perverſe- 


neſs, which afterwards fo ſtrikingly appeared in his 
_ deportment. Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
| difputed with the earl of Surry the government of the 


youthful monarch. The earl enjoyed the office of high 


treaſurer z and though, in the late reign, he had co- 
incided with the frugal meaſures of the court, he was 


now equally ſudſervient to the prodigality of the new 
king. Frequent altercations happened between theſe 


rivals for power; but the courtly manners of Surry 


ſecured to him a greater ſhare of Henry's affeCtion than 
the cautious reſerve and ceconomical counſels of the 
prelate. Fox, piqued at the decline of his credit, re» 
ſolved to make an attempt to ſhake the influence of 
the earl, by the introduction of a perſon whoſe abili- 


ties and addreſs ſeemed calculated to fix the royal at- 


tention, and who, he flattered himſelf, would be in- 
duced by a ſenſe of gratitude to adhere to the political 
directions of the author of his good fortune. The in- 
' dividual whom he ſelected for that purpoſe was 


Thomas WW. alley, an eccleſiaſtic of mean birth, but of 
a llberal 
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| liberal education, of ſtrong parts, and of engaging 4 — 


manners. The late king, to whom Wolſey had been 


recommended as a man of conſiderable merit; had 


employed him in a ſecret negotiation, which he ex- 
ecuted with dextefity and diſpatch. Before the de- 
ceaſe of that prince, he had been promoted to the 
deanery of Lincoln; and, being now introduced to the 
young king, he quickly inſinuated himſelf into his fa- 


vor and confidence. Notwithſtanding his clerical cha- 


racter, he encouraged Henry's turn for feſtivity, fro- 
lic, and amuſement, and aſſumed the appearance of a 
gay and lively voluptuary. At other times, he appear- 
ed as the politician and the man of buſineſs ; and, in 
one of his conferences with his maſter, he took the 
opportunity of hinting, that the machine of govern- 


ment would proceed with fewer obſtructions, if the 


management of it ſhould be committed to one perſon, 


than while it was guided by the hands of many; that 


the ſovereign would thus be enabled to avoid the ca- 
bals and jealouſies which conſtantly prevailed where 
the adminiſtration was divided among many, and, by 
employing, as his ſole miniſter, a perſon in whom he 
could confide, would relieve himſelf from the irkſome 
cares of ſtate, till he himſelf ſhould have gradually 
acquired, by the inſtructions of this choſen ſervant, 
ſuch a degree of political knowledge, as would qualify 


' him! to exerciſe the arduous functions of royalty, in 


his matured life, with ability and reputation 
The inſinuations of this artful courtier made ſuch 


an impreſſion on the mind of Henry, that he ſoon ele- 


vated him to that tation to which he afpited; and come 
knitted to him the chief direction of public affairs, 
Which the new favorite managed with. judgment and 
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dexterity. Fox was aſtoniſhed at the rapidity. with 


_ which he had eſtabliſhed himſelf in the good graces 
of the king, and found, that, though his aims were 


anſwered by the depreſſion of the earl ef Surry, his 


cov intereſt at court was alſo annihilated. 


The ſpirit and activity of Wolſey's dr 
non: him to coincide with the inclinations of 


Henry for a French war; and he diligently expedited- 
the preparations for an enterpriſe from which the king 
| hoped to derive much glory. Before the embarkation 


of the troops, a new league was formed againſt France, 


under the auſpices of Leo X. who had ſucceeded Julius 
in the papacy, and who, though more circumſpect 


and pacific than his predeceſſor, was inclined to the 
proſecution of thoſe ſchemes againſt the French power 
which the defunct had ſo vigorouſly purſued. Henry. 
and Maximilian engaged with the pope in this confe- 


deracy, and the ambaſſadors of Ferdinand ſigniſied 
their maſter's acceſſion to the alliance. But the Ar- 


ragonian, having concluded a truce for a year with 


Lewis, diſavowed the aſſent given by his miniſters.  - 
While the military levies were yet incomplete, Sir 1 
Edward Howard, the high admiral, put to ſea with 


forty-two ſhips, and ſailed towards Breſt. Pregent, an 


able commander, had been ordered to reinforce with 
| ſome galleys the French fleet in that harbour; - but, be- 


fore theſe ſuccours arrived, Howard advanced againſt, 
the hoſtile navy, which, however, he found ſo well 
defended by the fortifications of Breſt, and by : a line of 
large hulks laſhed together, that he thought an attack 


dangerous. Hearing, ſoon after, of Pregent's arrival 


off Conquet, he reſolved to engage that officer, though 


the latter had poſted his galleys in ſuch a ſituation that 
he had a great advantage over his aſſailants. Not de- 
n by this ELITE Howard, with two galleys 


een : 
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{the WP aum er which he had in his fleet, ) two A. 3 
row-barges, and two tenders, bore up againſt fix Aprilag. 


galleys and four tenders which Pregent commanded. He 
| himſelf grappled with the French captain, and furiouſly 
| boarded his veſſel; but, the grappling-tackle either 


ſipping or being cut, he was left with his attendants _ 
at the-mercy of the enemy, by whom, after a gallant 


conflict, he was wounded and puſhed into the ſea, 
where he ſoon breathed his laſt. The Engliſh now re- 
joined their countrymen off Breſt; and ſuch a dejec- 


tion enſued from the death of the brave and enterpriſing - 


5 admiral, that the whole fleet returned to England. 


Pregent, elate with his ſucceſs, augmented his force, 
and made a deſcent on the coaſt of Suſſex; but he was 


. eafily repulſed. Sir Thomas Howard, elder brother of 
the deceaſed, was appointed to ſucceed him as high 


| admiral ; and he foon cleared the channel 5 the 


That no diſturbances might be excited in England | 
in favor of the earl of Suffolk, who had been attainted 


in the late reign, and was ſtill a priſoner in the Tower, 
_ Henry ordered that nobleman to be put to death 3, in 


compliance either with the final injunCtions of his 


father, or with his own jealouſy of diſpoſition ; and 


perhaps the earl's fate was accelerated by the conduct | 


of his brother Richard, who had enliſted in the ſervice 
of the French king, and was ſuppoſed to have inſti- 


gated the remains of the York OO to ſeditious 211 | 


ends © 
f The earls of Shrewſbury and Derby having paſſed 
over to the continent in the ſpring with 8000 men, 
and an additional corps of 6000 having quickly followed; 
the king himſelf embarked in tae ſummer with a * 
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of 10,000. His queen did not accompany him, being 


| Fj ON intruſted with the regency in his abſence. He landed at 


Calais, where hereſted three weeks; and then, on receiv- 
: ing advice that the duke of Longueville Was advancing 


to the relief of Terouenne, in Artois, which the earl of 


Shrewſbury was beſieging, he commenced his march 
with a view of oppoſing any attempts for that purpoſe. 


5 On his arrival at Terouenne, he found that there was 


. a proſpect of its ſpeedy reduction, as it was ill furniſhed 
with proviſions. While the ſiege continued, the em- 
peror Maximilian made his appearance in the Engliſh 
camp with a body of troops; and aſſuming the croſs 
of St. George, he gratified the vanity of Henry by en- 
. tering into his ſervice, as one of his officers. He was 
not even aſhamed to receive a daily ſtipend ; while the 
pririce whom he ſerved treated him with great reſpect, 


and ſuffered him to direct the operations of the cam- 
_* paign- 


When the French arrived in the nei S benrhgad of 
Terouenne, with a view of attempting the relief of 
the garriſon, an engagement enſued near the village of 
Guinegate between them and the Engliſh, in which, 
en the ſide of the former, cavalxy were chiefly employ- 
ed. Though it was commenced with fierceneſs, the 
| Gallic impetuoſity ſoon ſubſided; and the efforts of | 

the Engliſh produced a confuſion. among their ene - 
mies, avhich terminated in an extraordinary panic. 
The French fled with ſuch rapidity, that the action 
was called the battle of the ſpurs . The duke of Lon- 
gueville, the chevalier Bayard, and other officers of 
diſtinction, fell into the hands of the victors. In the 
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mean time, a detachment which the duke had ſent to 


| Growy provifions into Terouenne, was defeated by | 
the carl of Shrewſbury ; and a ſally of the garriſon was 
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alſo baffled. In a few An after theſe conflicts, the 
place ſurrendered; ; and it was immediately diſmantled; 
at the deſire of the emperor, who was defirous of weak= 


ening the French frontier towatds the Flemiſh domi- 
nions of his grandſon Charles. Henry, unwilling to 


diminiſh, his army by garriſoning his new 9 
aſſented to the advice of Maximilian. | 

Still following the counſels of the emperor, Henry 
proceeded to form the lege of Tournay, a ſtrong and 
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populous city, the polleſſion of which gave the French | 


king an opportunity 0 of effectuallj haraſſing the Nether- 


lands. It was one of the privileges of the citizens not 
to be burthened with a garriſon z and as they were 
not themſelves conyerſarit in the art of defence, and 
wiſhed to pfocure favorable terms by an early ſurren- 
der, they capitulated on the ſecond day of the ſiege: 
They agreed to the immediate payment of 50,000 
crowns to Henry, to whom they alſo bound themſelves 


to pay an annual penſion of 4.000 livres, for the ſpace 


of ten years. They were obliged to. give up their 
: demand of not being ſaddled with a garriſon but all 


their other privileges were confirmed by Henry, to 
whom they took an oath of fealty. Guillart, who had 


been lately nominated to the biſhopric of this ci city, but 
had not been put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities, re- 


fuſed to ſubmit to the new ſovereign of the place, who 


therefore conferred the adminiſtration of the ſee on 
Wolſey, his favorite. 

While Henry was thus employed in making con- 
queſts at an expence which exceeded the benefit de- 
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rived from his exploits, a memorable e engagement took 


place in the north of England. The king of Scotland 


had ſent a herald to his brother-in-law Henry, to com- 


plain of various injuties- conimitted by the latter, and 
5. Lord Herbert, p. 17. 
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to require that | he would deſiſt from waging war againſt 
the king of France. 5 Henry received this letter at 


Fr 


| Terouenne, and anſwered i it by reproaching the ; ncon- 


ſtancy a and perſidy of James, and by reminding him of 


* 


the fate of the king of N avarre, who, had loſt. his do- 
minions for adhering. to the French king, and had not 


Firl 


received the leaſt aſſiſtance from that monarch or the 


recovery of them. Without waiting for Henry $ an- | 
mer, James denounced war againſt him, and ſent lord 


Hume to ravage the Engliſh marches. He himſelf 
ſon after marched to the ſouthward, at the head of 


50,000 men, and inveſted the caſtle of Norham, 
which ſurrendered after 2 biege of fix days. He alſo 


reduced Wark, and other fortreſſes, with little diffi 5 


culty. In the caſtle of Ford, which he had taken, 


he was detained by the attradtions of the wife of the 


proprietor; and while! he indulged himſelf j in amorous 
— 425 op His ſoldiers began to be haraſſed with 2 


E24 


15 The earl of e 55 been directed by Henry to 


take meaſures for the defence of the kingdom againſt 


the Scots, had commenced his levies i in the 1 northern 


3 12 = 4 


counties ; and the 0 queen regent, with the ſame view, 
gave 2 commiſſion to Sir Thomas Lovel to raiſe forces 


in the midland ſhires. The eatl's ſon, the lord high | 
admiral, was alſo diſpatched | towards Scotland with 


2 well-manned fleet; and, when he arriyed in the 
north, it was found expedient that his, men. ſhould 
land, and reinforce the army of the earl. Surry \ Was 
now at. the head of about 26, O00 men; and, thinking 


| himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong t. to 1. the enemy without 


the aid of Loyel's troops, he ent a herald to James, 
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fixing a day for a battle. The lord admiral deſired 


the meſſenger to inform that prince, that, as the 


death of Breton had been mentioned among the griev- 
ances of which he had complained, he was ready, in 


1513. 


the front of the Engliſh army, to juſtify his concern ii 


the deſtruction of that pirate. James accepted the 


offer of an engagement; and, neat the hill of Flodden, 


in Northumberland, the two armies met. Surry ar- 
ranged his forces in two lines: The lord admiral ap- 


peared at the head of the main body of the firſt linez 


and the right wing was led by his brother Edmund, 
while Sir Marmaduke Conſtable commanded the left. 
The ſecond line was conducted by the earl himſelf ; 


and the wings of that diviſion were led by the lord 


Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley. The Scots were 
formed in four bodies, three of which appeared in a 
line, while the fourth compoſed a corps de referve: The 


| earl of Huntly attacked the left wing of the Erigliſli 


yan, and put it to the rout after a briſk combat; but the 
earls of Lenox and Argyle, who headed the left divi- 


fion of the Scots, were not ſo fortunate. Theſe no- 


blemen could not reſtrain the ardor of their country= 
men, who ruſhed upon the enemy with ſuch diſorder- 


ly fury as to give the latter a great advantage over them; 


and, in a ſhort time, the Engliſh defeated this corps, 
and flew almoſt every individual belonging to it. In 


the mean time, James was combating with diſtinguiſh= | 


ed intrepidity againſt the lord admiral and his father; 
and, when he found himſelf ſeverely prefſed, he fum- 


moned his fourth diviſion to his aſſiſtance. The con- 


flict continued till the approach of night; and the vic- 
tory then devolved to the Engliſh, the king of Scot- 
land and moſt of his attendant nobility being flaing 
with about 8000 (ſome ſay 10,000) combatants of ins 
Pez. fexrior 
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ferior rank. Of the viftors, near 5000 are reported 
to have fallen : | 


The body of the Scottiſh monarch was found the 
next morning, and ſent to London. As he had been 
excommunicated for his confederacy with the French 

king, his remains lay unburied till his holineſs had 


authoriſed the biſhop of London to as the deceaſ- 


ed on the preſumption of his penitence *. Some of 


the hiſtorians of Scotland affirm, that James was not 


lain in the battle, but was murdered, after having re- 


tired from the field, by the vaſſals of lord Hume; and, 


according to theſe writers, the body which the Engliſh 


ſuppoſed to be that of the king, was the corpſe of 
Alexander Elphinſton, who not only reſembled James 
in perſon, but had alſo aſſumed ſimilar apparel and ac- 


coutrements. As James was a gallant and amiable 


prince, he was very popular among his ſubjects, many 


of whom fondly aſcribed his difappearance to an inten- 


tion of making a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, whence they 
expected his return after the lapſe of a few years. In 
this reſpect they imitated-the credulity of the ancient 
Britons with reſpect to. the celebrated king Arthur, 


and that of the Flemings and SET In with regard 


to Charles the Bold. 

Henry was rejoiced at the victory of Flodden, of 
which he received the news while he was encamped at 
Tournay. He ordered Te Deum to be publicly ſung 


in his camp, and a ſermon to be preached on the oc- 


caſion by the biſhop of Rocheſter, who, in his diſ- 
courſe, repreſented the unhappy fate of the. king of 


Scctland as the 9 of Heaven for his breach of 


faith. 


7. Buchan. lip. xiii. cap. 38. —Polyd. Virg. lib. bee 
Chronicle, edit. 1569, p. 995—1002. - Stow's Chron. 


Having 


n's 


Having left in Tournay a garriſon of 5000 men, 


Henry returned to England with the remainder of his 
army z but, before he ſailed, he entered into a new 
agreement with the emperor for the vigorous proſe- 


cution of the war againſt Lewis. Of his late cam- 


paign againſt that monarch he had little reaſon to | 
boaſt: a trifling victory in the field, and the capture 


of two towns, proved a very inadequate return for the 


great expence of his preparations, and ill correſponded 


with his own ſanguine hopes, or with the reaſonable 


= 


expe ations of his people. The campaign againſt the 


Scots furniſhed a ſtronger ground of triumph, both in 
point of glory and advantage. The death of James 
IV. and of the flower of his nobility, the ſpeedy ter- 


mination of the hoſtilities of a bold and enterpriſing 
| ally of France, and the acceſſion of an infant to the 


| throne of Scotland, under the tuition of the queen= 


mother, Margaret, who was the ſiſter of Henry, gave 


this prince very probable hopes of a long peace with 


his northern neighbours. While a princeſs ſo nearly 
related to him preſided in the adminiſtration, the 


Scots flattered themſelves with the proſpe& of more 
elfectually averting the danger of his taking advantage 


of their late diſaſter. Margaret appealed to her bro- 
ther's affection end humanity on the diſtreſs to which 


his nephew would be expoſed, if the aſſaults of foreign 


arms ſhauld be added to the diſorders of faction; and 


conjured him rather to act as the protector of the 
young prince's authority, than as the inyader of his 


dominions. Henry, in his reply, diſclaimed all views 
of ambition or revenge; and declared, that if the 
Scots were ae e to ue muy wy was ne to 
grant im. 0 Ty | 

Though Lewis had not ſuffered much jury FOR 


80 Engliſh arms in the preceding ſummer, he dreaded 
: 9 d 3 the 
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che continuance of a war Againſt "A combination of 
enemies. He was diſcouraged by the reduced ſtate of 
his affairs in Italy, where the Swiſs had obtained a 


great victory over his traops at Novara. He was con- 
vinced that the efforts of that brave people, and the 


attempts of the Engliſh, Auſtrians, and Spaniards, 


aided by the exertions of the pope, would be attended 
with a rapid diminution o his territories, if their pro- 


: greſs ſhould not be ſpeedily. checked. \ He therefore re- 


A. D. 
7614. 


ſolved to try the effect of negotiation. He ſoon ac- 
compliſhed a reconciliation with Leo, by renounging 


the council of Piſa, which he and the emperor had 


ſummoned againſt, the late pontiff, and by expreſſing 
his intention of embarking in a cruſade; againſt the 


Turks. His holineſs then uſed. his endeavours for the 


adjuſtment of a general peace. Maximilian and Ferdi- 


nand, not being very hearty in the war, were eaſily 


prevailed on to accommodate their diſputes with 


| Lewis; and the Swiſs. were not diſinclined to a pacific 


treaty. 
As ſoon as r was Ame! af the negotiations 
of Lewis with Ferdinand and the emperor, and of the 


© propoſal of marrying Charles prince of Spain to one of 


the daughters of the French king, he was piqued at the 


inſincerity of his pretended. allies, and chagrined at 


having been duped by their artifices. It had been par- 
ticularly agreed between him and Maximilian, that his 
ſiſter Mary ſhould be ſent to Calais in the next ſpring, 


and that her nuptials with Charles ſhould then be ſo- 


lemniſed; and, as the king was very. defirous of the 
completion of this match, the intended violation of tlie 
contract gave him great diſpleaſure. But, though 
deceived and deſerted by his confederates, he made 
preparations for continuing the war alone. Lewis, 


that he might propoſe peace with better effect, ap 
15 1 | „ i | our 
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git Richard de la Pole, brother to the late earl yy uf. 
folk, to form the ſiege of Guiſnes; and then com- 


miſſioned the duke of Longueville, who had. not yet 


been ranſomed, to make overtures for a treaty between 
France and England. Wolſey, now biſhop of Lin- 


coln, ſupported: the propoſitions of the duke, and ad- 


viſed his ſovereign to defiſt from a war in which he 
could no longer expect the efficient. concurrence of 
other powers. Henry, allured by the promiſe of a 


large ſum of money, and by the offer of Lewis to 


marry his ſiſter, conſented to the commencement of a 


| negotiation z and, in the courſe of the ſummer; it was Aug. 


agreed between them, that, in caſe of the invaſion of 
the dominions of either, a certain number of forces 
ſhould be mutually furniſhed by way of aſſiſtance; that 


if either prince ſhould wiſh 'to recover any territories 


or rights which had been uſurped from him, a limited 
aid ſhould be afforded by the other; and that a fret | 
commerce ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the ſubjects 

of each. It was alſo ſtipulated, that a million of 
crowns ſhould be paid by Lewis to Henry; at the rate 
of 100,000 franks per annum . Another | treaty 


purported, that the princeſs Mary ſhould be united in 
matrimony to the king of France, with a portion of 


490,000 crowns, half of which ſhould be remitted in 
conſideration of her jewels, and . f ww erpences of 


«a #7 4 "A. 


9. 1 repreſents this million 'of crowns as dhe arrears due by 
treaty to Henry and his father; but the whole ſum which Charles 
VIII. (in 1492) agreed to pay to Henry VII: and which Lewis, before 
this treaty, bound himſelf to diſcharge, was only 745,000, erowns, 
a great part ol which had been di. The hiſtorian) error in this) e- 


of the treaty of 1492, by ſayipg that Charles ſtipulated an annual 
penſion to Henry and his heirs of 25,500 crowns, excluſive of the 
745,000 crowns ; whereas the only payments which that prince en- 


gaged to make were in part of the laſt-mentioned ſam. 
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conducting her to the continent, while the other moi- 
ety ſhould be ſet off in 685 of the million e. ; 


tioned . 


In 1 the terms of LT with 8 
Henry, who inherited his father's jealouſy of temper, 


demanded the ſurrender of Sir Richard de la Pole into 


his hands; but Lewis was too generous a prince to 
comply with ſuch a propoſal. Henry preſſing the 
affair with great earneſtneſs, a compromiſe was at 
length adopted; the obnoxious knight being diſmiſſed 


from the French ſervice, and baniſhed to Metz. Here, 
however, he ſtill enjoyed the favor of Lewis, exem- 
plified in the grant of a penſion. 

The deſtined bride of Lewis, having been eſpouſed, 


in his name, by the duke of Longueville, was attended 
to France hy ſome of the chief nobility of England. 


At Abbeville ſhe gave her hand ta the French mo- 


narch, and was ſoon after crowned ; but ſhe did not 
long enjoy the ſociety of her royal huſband. Within 


three months from his nuptials, he reſigned his hreath ; 
and it was generally ſuppoſed by his ſubjects, that his 
deceaſe was accelerated by thoſe eager exertions of 
conjugal duty, ta which, though he had reached the 


fifty⸗third year of his age, he was prampted by the 
charms of a young and beaadtiful wife. No prince 


was ever more lamented by his people, who admired 


the magnanimity of his character, and revered him as 


their friend and protector, He was ſucceeded by the 


duke of Angouleſme, who, under the appellation of 
Francis I. aſcended the en "with mw yours ap 
55 plauſe of the French nation. 75 35 
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Henry $ favorite, I alle 75% 25 pr omoted to the 1 of a 
cardinal,—The French renew their alliange with the 
Scots againſi En gland. Henry reſtores Tournay to 
France; — and contracts his daughter to the dauphins 

His favor. is courted by the two rivals for gone 
Francis 1, and Charles J. 


| Ty E — 10 and reſources of Henry, and the inter- 
nal tranquillity of his dominions, qualiſied him, in a 
great meaſure, to act as the arbiter of Europe, had his 
political ability been adequate to the taſk, But, though 
he was far from being deficient in intellect, he did not 
poſſeſs that acuteneſs of penetration, or that ſoundneſs 
of judgment, which muſt neceſſarily enter into the 
compoſition of a great ſtateſman. By humoring his 
caprices, or flattering his vanity, a foreign potentate 
might more eafily bring him over to his party, than by 
endeavouring to convince him of the true demands of 
political intereſt; and, by acquiring the good graces 
of Wolſey, who, under the maſk of obſequious reſpect 
to the king's inclinations, concealed his extraordinary 
influence over him, a negotiator opened a ready way 
for the accompliſhment of the views of his employer. 
Wolſey continued to riſe in the ſcale of honors and 
dignities. On the death of cardinal Bainbridge, arch- 
biſhop of York, he was promoted to that ſee; and 
though he then reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln, he 
was permitted to hold in farm the ſees of Bath, Wor- 
ceſter, and Hereford, in the name of foreign abſentees. 
He alſo held in commendam the abbacy of St. Alban's, 
and 1 lucrative preferments, Thus aggrandiſed and 
| | enrich- 
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enriched, he aſſumed a loftineſs of demeanor, and a 
ſplendor of appearar ce, calculated to ſtrike awe into 
the populace z, and/his taſte for mapyificence diſplayed 
itſelf in a ſtronger degree, after his attainment of the 
rank of a cardinal, to which the pope, defirous of fix- 
ing in his intereſts a prelate who had ſo much ſway 
over his ſovereign, thought proper to promote him, at 
a time when he wiſhed to effect a new league againſt 


_ Gallic ambition. Francis, the ſucceſſor of Lewis XII. 
was reſolutely bent on the recovery of the duchy of 


Milan, which his predeceſſor had twice won, but had 
ultimately loſt. To obſtruct the ſchemes of this young 
and enterpriſing monarch, Leo courted the aid of 
Henry, and urged him to make war on Francis. The 
new cardinal enforced the pontiff's ſuggeſtions, affirm- 
ing that it was the intereſt of England to oppoſe the 
augmentation of the alarming power of France. 
Though Henry did not diſpute the propriety of this 


opinion, he was unwilling to ruſh precipitately into 
another war; and therefore contented himſelf, for the 
preſent, with making propoſals on the ſubject to the 


N 19 and the duke of Milan *. | 
His ſiſter, the queen-dowager of France, being cap- 


tivated with the perſonal accompliſhments of Charles 
Brandon, whom he had lately gratified with the duke- 
dom of Suffolk, was privately married to him in a few 


weeks after the death of her huſband. Though Henry's 
pride may be ſuppoſed to have received ſome ſhock at 
the union of one who was the daughter, the fiſter, and 


_ the relic, of a king, with a ſubject who hall not long 


emerged from a ſtate of ordinary gentility, he had fo 


great a regard for the duke, and was ſo willing to favor 


Mary's paſſion, that he pardoned the clandeſtine con- 
A nexion of the er gave os a favorable pn 


© + 34 


when | 
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b * hey! W to his court, and permitted their A. D. 


nuptials to be publielꝝ ſolemniſed in the palace of Green 
wich. Francis, inſtead of reſenting the ſuppoſed de- 
gradation of a queen of France, encouraged the match, 
from a jealouſy-of Henry's forming, by her means, 
ſuch an alliance as might promote his views in any 
future hoſtilities againſt the French. 5 
- Margaret, the other ſiſter of the Engliſh monarch, 
was equally averſe with Mary to a ſtate of widowhood. 
When about half a year had elapſed from the death of 
James IV. of Scotland, ſhe eſpouſed the earl of Angus; 
a ſtep that vacated her authority as regent, which was 
to expire on her re- entrance into the matrimonial ſtate. 
Thoſe nobles who were inclined to the preſervation of 
peace with England, wiſhed that ſhe might {till enjoy 


the direction of the public affairs; but the oppoſite fac- | 


tion procured a majority in favor of John, the couſin- 
german of the late king. Alexander duke of Albany, 
the father of John, . had been attainted by James UI. 
and had died in France, where the ſon was born. 
Notwithſtanding the objection ariſing from John's 


want of experience in the laws and cuſtoms of Scot- 


land, he was invited to aſſume the adminiſtration of that 
realm and, after having ſtipulated for the reverſal of 
his father's attainder, and engaged to attempt nothing 
to the prejudice of the young king, he embarked for 
ee r and commenced the exerciſe of the re- 


geney *. 


Henry 1 was Lifpleaſed at ths conduct of his fiſter 


Margaret, in depriving herſelf of the regency by an 
imprudent marriage. He foreſaw an interruption of 
the harmony now ſubſiſting between his ſubjects and 
the Scots, as the new regent was attached to the inte- 
reſts of France, Some ravages being committed in the 


2. Buchan, Scot. Hiſt, lib, xiii, ct ziv. | 
„„ | marches, 
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mnjawhes, he demanded a ſupply towards the 8 


of a Scottiſh war; and the parliament complied with 


his wiſnes. But no war enſued; for, when Francis 


renewed the treaty which his predeceſſor had made 
with Henry, the Scots, being invited to accede to it 
ſignified their aſſent to the requeſt. 

The firſt campaign of Francis in Italy proved very 


over the Swiſs at Marignan, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


perſon of Sforza duke of Milan, reduced the whole 
duchy under his yoke, and allowed the duke a penſion 
for life, His fucceſs alarmed the pope, who found it 


expedient to make peace with him, and ſtipulated for 
his protection of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, as wal as 1 
that of Florence. 5 
Ferdinand, jealous of the deſigns of „ enter- 
ed into a league with Henry, for mutual protection 


againſt hoſtilities. He did not long ſurvive this con- 


Jan. 23. vention; and his grandſon Charles, who was verging on 


cularly diſtinguiſhed by his political ability; but he 


was ſelfiſh, deſigning, and diſhonorable. Charles was 


a youth of promiſing talents ;- his apprehenſion was 


quick, his judgment ſound, and his genius had been 


.cultivated by ſtudy. He cheriſhed a ſtrong ambition, 
which was rather inflamed than ſatiated by his extent 


of power and dominion. 
The king of France was eager to take adyantage of 


factious attempts of the Arragonians to put the younger 
brotlier of Charles on their throne, but promoted the 
ſimilar efforts of a ſtrong party among the Caſtilians. 


He alſo furniſhed Jolm d' Albret with a body of troops 


for 


* 


fortunate to his arms. He obtained a ſignal victory 


the ſeventeenth year of his age, now entered upon the 
adminiſtration-of the Spaniſh monarchy, Ferdinand 
- was a prince of courage and capacity, and was parti- 


* 


the death of Ferdinand. He not only encouraged the 


H E N R X | vil. 


for the recovery of the kingdom of IJavarre, of which A. D. 


Ferdinand had deprived "Fu John marched into that 
territory, but met with no ſucceſs ; and, retiring into 
Bearn, he died before the end of the year. Alarmed 
at the proceedings of the French king, Charles ſent 
an ambaſſador to expoſtulate with him on the ſubject, 
and propoſe a treaty, which was at length concluded on 
the following terms: chat Charles ſhould ęſpouſe the 
daughter of Francis; that, in lieu of her portion, her 


father ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the kingdom 


of Naples, in fayor of Charles, who agreed to pay him 
a certain annual ſum till the conſummation of the 
marriage, and a ſmaller annuity till the princeſs ſhould 


become a mother; and that the right to the crown of 


Navarre ſhould be formally examined. 


The chief points which Charles wiſhed to gain by 


this treaty, were, the ſecurity of his paſſage to Spain, 
and the ceſſation of- the endeavours of Francis to 
| ſtrengthen the factious diſorders of that country. He 
ſoon after entered into a defenſive alliance with the 
king of England and the emperor. The laſt-mention- 
ed prince had lately made a fruitleſs attempt to wreſt 
the Milaneſe from Francis; and, to engage the aſſiſt- 
ance of Henry, he had previouſly made an offer of re- 
| figning the imperial dignity to him, and giving him 
the inveſtiture of the duchy *. Though the king had 
rejected theſe viſionary propoſals, he had ſupplied Max- 


imilian with money for his Italian expedition. The 
ill ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, and the emperor's defire 


of a peace with the French king, that his grandſon 


Charles might not be intercepted in his way to Spain, 
Induced him to - accommodate his eta with 


Francis. 
4. Fiddes's Life of Wolſcy, book ii. chap. — 
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- Amidſt theſe negotiations, Henry directed 2 part of 
his attention to Scotland, where John duke of Albany, 


the regent, was proſecuting violent meaſures. This 


nobleman ſuſpected lord Hume, the high chamberlain, 


and the earl of Angus, of having formed a plot to 


convey the king and his mother into England, and re- 
commend them to the protection of Henry. To pre- 


vent the execution of this ſcheme, he ſurpriſed Mar- 
garet in the caſtle of Stirling, and carried off her two 
ſons, with the aſſent of the council. Hume now fled 


into England, whither he was ſoon followed by the 
queen-dowager and the earl of Angus. The regent 
immediately ſent deputies to Henry, aſſuring him of his 


| good intentions towards. the queen and the other fugi= | 
tives; and his declarations ſo far lulled the ſuſpicions 


of Hume and Angus, that they returned into Scotland. 

Hume was ſummoned to take his trial, and, on non- 
appearance, his eſtates were confiſcated. He after= | 
wards ſurrendered himſelf to the regent, who put him | 

under confinement 3 but, making his eſcape, he took 
up arms againſt the government. He and his brother 
were at length tried, condemned, and executed; and 
others who were obnoxious to the jealouſy of the duke, 
were ſubjected to various oppreſſions. 

On the death of the brother of the young bake the 
duke was declared next heir to the crown of Scotland; 3, 
a circumſtance which induced the Engliſh monarch to 
demand his diſmiſſion from the regency, as it was un- 
fafe for the minor prince to be under the guardianſhip 
of one who was intereſted in his removal. The Scot- 


tiſh parliament. rejected this demand, alleging that the 


laws of the realm gave the next heir a right to the re- 
gency . Henry now contented himſelf with a pro- 
longation of the truce with the Scots, and with ſtipu- 


4. Rym. Fad. vol. xiii. Fa 
lating 
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| in for the ſecurity of Margaret's dowry, * for 
her full liberty of viſiting her ſon ; an article which 
was not ſtrictly obſerved.  - 

-The influence of the regent duke tn the fox. 
mation of an alliance between the ſovereign in whoſe 
name he ated, and the French king, for mutual aid 
againſt all enemies whatever, but particularly againſt 
the Engliſh. This treaty, however, did not prevent a 
renewal of the truce between Henry and the Scots. 

As Francis concluded, from the enterpriſing diſpo- 
ſition of the young king of Spain, that he ſhould not 
long remain at peace with that monarch, he reſolved to 
ſecure the amity of Henry, that he might be at leiſure 
to oppoſe the efforts of Charles. The more effectually 
to ſucceed in this point, it was neceſſary to acquire 
the favor of cardinal Wolſey, whoſe influence over his 
ſovereign was till in full force. Francis had before 
diſobliged this powerful miniſter, by encouraging the 
French biſhop of Tournay to apply to the pope for the 
removal of Wolſey from the adminiſtration of that ſee; 5 
but, by courting, him with liberal promiſes, and en- 
gaging to grant him a penſion in lieu of the profits 
which he derived from the biſhopric, he prevailed on 
| him. to promote the reſtitution of Tournay, and to re- 
commend to Henry an alliance with the French na- 
tion. The cardinal found little difficulty in convincing 
Henry of the inutility of Tournay, which not only re- 
quired the annual diſburſement of a great ſum for the 
maintenance of the garriſon, but was too diſtant from 
Calais to be of real ſervice to the Engliſh, and could 
not eaſily be preſerved againſt the attacks of the enemy, 
as the inhabitants were diſaffected to their preſent 
rulers. But, though the king did not long heſitate 
with regard to the ceſſion of that city, he reſolved not 


— 
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| 77 to reſtore it without an ample pecuniary compenſa⸗ 


oa. After a courſe of negotiation, three treaties were 
concluded between the kings of England and France. 


One was a confederacy for mutual defence againſt all 


invaders; the ſecond was a contract for the marriage 


of the dauphin with Mary, the daughter of Henry 
and the third was an agreement for the ſurrender of 
Tournay to the French king, on his giving a bond for 
the payment of 600,000 crowns to Henry: If the pro- 
poſed marriage thould fail on the part of Francis, 
- otherwiſe than by the deceaſe of the davphin, it was 


ſtipulated that Tournay ſhould be reſtored to Henry, 


with the mean profits which had accrued in the inter- 


| wal. Mary and the dauphin were ſoon after betrothed 
A.D. in form ; and Tournay was delivered up to an officer 


519 whom Francis commiſſioned to take poſſeſſion of it *. 


| Before the ſurrender of this city to Francis, the am- 


bition of that monarch involved him in a conteſt for 
the imperial dignity, vacated by the death of Maximi- 


lian. Henry was adviſed to offer himſelf as a candi- 


date for that exalted ſtation; and he ſent an envoy to 
Germany to ſound the inclinations of the electors. 
But his pretenſions, as well as thoſe of Francis, were 
overwhelmed by the ſuperior intereſt of the king of 
Spain. The chief advocate for this prince was the 
Abe of Saxony, «amen CIT was SOOT * the 


F. Rym. Fead. vol. xiii.— Polydore Vizgil informs us, that Fi en- 
greatics and promiſes of Francis had diſpoſed Wolſey to adopt the idea 

bol reſtoring Calais; but when he ſounded the different members of 
the adminiſtration on the ſubject, he found their difapprobation of the 
meaſure ſo ſtrong, that he did not venture to propoſe it to the king; 
though Polydore intimates, that his dereliction of this ſcheme aroſe 
from his approaching i intimacy with n of Auſtria, the rival of 
he French monarch. 


. king 


king of Bohemia, and the archbiſhops of Mentz and 7 


Cologne; and, a majority of the ſeven electors having 
thus declared in his favor, the count-palatine of the 
Rhine, the margrave of Brandenburg, and the arch= 
biſhop of Treves; who had before ranged themſelves 
on the fide of the French candidate, gave their vote 


for the grandſon of Maximilian, who was proclaimed 


emperor by the ſtyle of Charles V. 


Francis, who had conceived ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, 
was greatly chagrined at his diſappointment ; and his 
mortification increaſed his deſire of humbling the great 


neſs of his rival. Charles; on the other hand, re- 


ſolved to demand of Francis the reſtitution of the duchy- 


of Burgundy, of which Lewis XI. had unjuſtly de- 
prived Mary, the grandmother of the new emperor: - 


The refuſal of ſuch a requiſition was likely to be fol- 
lowed by a bloody war, which might extend its de- 


ſtructive influence over a great part of Europe. 
From his opinion of the character of theſe potent 


princes, Henry concluded that a ſpeedy war would 


be the certain effect of their rivalry. Conſcious of his 
own power and importance, he expected to be courted 
by both; and he was doubtful which of the two it 
would be moſt prudent to ſupport. During his late 


negotiations with Francis, it had been agreed, that he 


ſhould have a formal interview with: that monarch be- 


tween Guiſnes and Ardres; and though it had been 


delayed by the conteſt for the empire, the propoſition 
was not relinquiſhed. Charles was alarmed at the 


report of the intended conference, and was apprehen- 


five that it would produce ſome reſolutions to his pre- 
| judice. He therefore requeſted Henry to abandon the 


ſcheme ;z and, when he could not ſucceed in this point, 


he propoſed a previous interview between himſelf and 
that prince. The latter conſented to this meaſure, on 
JJ «© He: Son- 
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May 26. 


7 ſtay in this fortreſs, the two princes repaired to Can- 


May 31. 
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chnddition that Charles, in his return from Spain to | 
Flanders, ſhould ſuddenly land in England, as if no- 


thing of the kind had been before concerted, and ex- 
preſs a deſire of viſiting the queen his aunt. Charles 
ſoon made his appearance in the channel; and diſem- 


barking at Dover, was reſpectfully received by cardi- 


nal Wolfey, to whom he had already made ſuch over- 


tures as had ſhaken the intereſt of Francis with that 


e,, Br | 
Henry haſtened to Dover to welcome his imperial 
viſitant, who was lodged in the caſtle. After a ſhort 


terbury, where Charles was preſented to his aunt, as 


well as to the queen-dowager of France. He conti- 


nued ſeveral days in that city, where he was treated 
with all the reſpe& which his dignity demanded, and 


entertained with great magnificence. He endeavoured 
to inſinuate himſelf into the favor of Henry, by af- 


ſuring him of his profound regard and friendly wiſhes; 
and, by promiſing a handſome penſion to the cardinal, 


and flattering his ambition with the hopes of the papal 


tiara, he ſecured the n. of that aſpiring eccleſi- 


aſtic. 


Soon after the departure of Charles from Tag, 


Kay, attended by a pompous retinue, paſſed over to 
Calais to confer with the king of France. He took 
his ſtation at Guiſnes, where he occupied a temporary 
wooden palace, the frame of which had been brought 


cver from England. Francis had fixed at Ardres a 


pavilion of cloth of gold; but, the wind having blown 
it down, he ordered a ſpacious houſe to be haſtily 


erected for his accommodation. Wolſey being ſent to 


ofthe him to adjult the ratification of the late conventions 


6. Fiddes Life of walken —Lord Herbert's Life of Hoy VIII. 
| between 


t * n yi 
between him and Henry, two articles were added to 
thoſe treaties; one importing, that all diſputed points 
ſhould be referred to the arbitration of the ducheſs of 
Angouleſme (the mother of the French king) and the 
Engliſh cardinal ; the other intimating, that, when 


Henry ſhould have received the whole of the million 


of crowns ſtipulated by a former treaty, Francis ſhould 
annually pay him 100,000 livres, till the ſolemnization 


of the marriage between the dauphin and the princeſs - 


Mary. On the following day, at the ſignal of a can- 
non-ſhot, the two kings, arrayed in magnificent ap- 
parel, and ſplendidly mounted, iſſued from their re- 
ſpective ſtations, and met in an intermediate valley. 


On approaching a tent of cloth of gold, they alighted ; 


and, after mutual ſalutations, had a private confer- 
ence, which was followed by a banquet. 


ſeries of tournaments commenced ; for a proclamation 
had beeri made ſome months before, purporting that 
the kings of England and France, each with ſeven 


aſſiſtants, would anſwer all gentlemen at tilt tournas | 


ment, and barrier. Theſe princes diſplayed great 
dexterity in the exploits of chivalry j and many ac- 
compliſhed knights were vanquiſhed by their efforts. 
When theſe mimic combats had continued four days, 
balls and entertainments ſucceeded; and the formali- 
ties of etiquette being diſmiſſed, the confidential viſits 
of the two monarchs and their reſpective courts en- 
livened the ſcene. The martial exerciſes being re- 


newed, the royal knights iticreaſed the reputation of 


their ſkill, and acquired the applauſe of the female 
umpires who graced the ſolemnity. After a recipro- 
cation of preſents between the kings, queens, and 


other diſtinguiſhed perſonages of each court, a ſepara- 
E 21 tion 


When ſe- 
veral meetings had taken place between the kings, a 


June 55 
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tion enſued ; Henry retiring to Calais, and Francis 8 | 


Boulogne 4 ; 
This ſplendid interview was followed 5 a meeting 


8 between Henry and the emperor at Gravelines, where 


the latter returned the feſtive favors which he had re- | 
ceived in England. The king then conducted Charles 
to. Calais, where he entertained him for three days. 


On this occaſion, the perſuaſions of his imperial ma- 


jeſty, ſeconded by the ſuggeſtions of the cardinal, 
operated ſo effectually on the mind of Henry, as to 


incline him to a renunciation of his engagements with 


the French monarch, and to a reſolution, apparently 
impolitic, of weakening that barrier which France 
preſented to the encroachments of a prince who united 
in his own perſon the ſovereignty of the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy, of the two Sicilies, of the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, and of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, reinforced by the dignity of 
head of the empire, as well as by the diſcoveries which 
his adventurous ſubjects had made, and continued to 
make, i in the opulent regions of the weſtern hemi- 
ſphere. | : 
In the late ſolemnities, the nobility of England 5 
France vied with each other in the ſplendor of their 
apparel, in the pomp of their retinue, and in the gene- 


N ral expence of their preparations. Among thoſe ſub- 


jects of Henry who made the greateſt figure, was Ed- 
ward duke of Buckingham, high conſtable of Eng- 
land, ſon of that duke who had been beheaded in the 


; reign of Richard III. When this nobleman. reflected 
| on the enormous expences to which he had been ſub- 


jecred by his deſire of making ſuch an appearance as 
Was | expected from his rank, he was 5 diſpleaſed at, 


Ls 8 of Hall _ Crafton, —Metacires as Monſ. 0 


the 


* VIII. 


the occaſion which had given riſe to theſe burthen- 


ſome charges, that he threw out ſome cenſures and 
even menaces againſt the cardinal, whom he conſider- 
ed as the chief promoter of the interviews. Theſe ef- 
fuſions of paſſion reached the ears of Wolſey, on whoſe 
mind they made a permanent impreſſion. Before his 


departure to the continent, the duke had diſcharged 


one Knevet from his ſervice, in conſequence of ſome 


complaints which had been made againſt him by his 


tenants. Enraged at his difmiſſion, Knevet vowed 
revenge againſt the duke; and he took an early op- 


portunity of communicating to the cardinal an accu- 


ſation againſt his late maſter, whom he charged with 
treaſonable intentions. Buckingham was then arreſted 
by the king's order, and committed to the Tower. 
Being brought to a trial before his peers, he was ac⸗ 
_ cuſed of having expreſſed a refolution of ufing his ut- 
moſt efforts to procure the crown, if the king ſhould 
die without male iſſue. It was even depoſed, that he 
had provided a conſiderable quantiry of arms for his 
dependents, with a view of dethroning Henry, and 
placing himſelf in his room, as a deſcendant of Ed- 
ward III. both by the line of John of ' Ghent and of 
Thomas of Woodſtock. Other inſtances of crimi- 
nality were alleged by different witneſſes; and the 


peers, regardleſs of his declarations of the falſehood of 
the charges, condemned him as a traitor. It is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed, that, as he was a man of violent paſ- 


ſions and great ambition, there was ſome foundation 


for the proceedings againſt him. The populace would 
have been highly gratified with his pardon z ; but 
Henry s jealouſy of all his ſubjects who had royal 
blood in their veins, concurring with the reſentment 
* the miniſter againſt che duke, obſtructed the aves 
| „„ nus 
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nues of mercy; and this powerful nobleman was ber 
headed*. _ 

While Henry and his Spi were a employed 
in the removalof an object of their jealouſy, the rival. 
ry between the French king and the emperor impelled 
thoſe great princes into hoſtilities. The latter, with- 
out effect, demanded the ſurrender of Burgundy; 


while the former in vain required the homage of Charles 


for Artois and Flanders. The treaty which Charles 
had concluded with Francis before his voyage to Spain, 
was now diſclaimed by him as extorted by the fears of 
being intercepted in his paſſage. The emperor wiſh- 
ed to wreſt the duchy of Milan out of the hands of 


the French; and, on the other hand, the king- 


doms of Sicily and Naples were menaced with the 
arms of Francis. Taking advantage of the commotions 
of Spain, the latter ſent an army, in the name of 
Henry d'Albret, the heir of Navarre, for the recovery 
of that realm from the Spaniards, His general quick- 


ly reduced the greater part of it; but, imprudently 


invading Caſtile, was driven back into Navarre, totally 
routed near Pampelona, and taken priſoner, The 


| Spaniards then, with great facility, re-poſſeſſed them- 
| ſelves of the Navarreſe territories. At the ſame time, | 


hoſtilities were commenced in the Netherlands, by 
the duke of Bouillon, whom Francis ſuffered to levy 
troops in his dominions. Charles, hearing of this i in- 
vaſion, ſent the count of Naſſau againſt the Ane, who 


was ſoon reduced to extremities. 


The king of England made an attempt t to put a ſtop 
to theſe -broils, by offering his mediation between 


8. Chronicles of Hall, Grafton, and Holinſhed.—The office of high 


_ conſtable, too arbitrary for a free country, was aboliſhed on the duke's 


death, after having been poſſeſſed for ſeveral centuries (with ſhort in- 
termiſſions) by the family of the Bohuns and their heirs, 
s Charles 


and 
Charles and Francis. At his deſire, the plenipoten- 


tiaries of the rival princes met at Calais, where they 


negotiated in the preſence of cardinal Wolſey, whom 
Henry had appointed his mediatorial lieutenant. The 
reſpective parties not coming to an agreement, the 


cardinal, on pretence of procuring a relaxation of the 
emperor's demands, repaired to Bruges, where he had 


an interview with that prince, Inſtead of promoting 
the reſtoration of harmony between him and Francis, 
he made uſe of the plenary powers with which Henry 


had inveſted him, to adjuſt a private convention to the 


prejudice of the French monarch. When he had re- 


turned to Calais, the conferences were reſumed ; but 


no accommodation was effected. 

The pope had at firſt engaged to aſſt Francis in 
the conqueſt of Naples ; but the exhortations of the 
emperor ſoon detached him from the French intereſts ; ; 
and he conſented to join Charles and Henry in an of- 
fenſive alliance againſt the Gallic prince. It was 
agreed, that his holineſs ſhould make war upon the 
French in Lombardy; that Charles ſhould attack them 
in their ſouthern frontiers; and that Henry ſhould aſ- 
fault them on the fide of Picardy. It was alſo ſtipulat- 


ed, that Charles ſhould eſpouſe Mary, the daughter 


of che king of England, the pope diſpenſing with 


the former engagements both of him and the princeſs. 


Before the expiration of the year, conſiderable progreſs 


was made againſt the French in Italy, to the great ſa- 


tisfaction of the pontiff, whoſe death is ſaid to have 
been haſtened by his extraordinary emotions of joy. 
The vacancy of the papal throne elevated the hopes 
of Wolſey, who ardently wiſhed to obtain the dignity 
of the ſpiritual father of Chriſtendom. Henry diſ- 


patched an envoy to Rome, to promote the election 


of his miniſter ; but, before the arrival of the Engliſh 


Ee 2 plenipo- 
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plenipotentiary, the biſhop of Tortoſa was choſen ; 
pope. This prelate had been tutor to Charles, and, 
at the time of his election, was governor of Spain in 
the abſence of the ſovereign, Wolſey was greatly cha- 


grined at the diſappointment of his hopes; but, as the 


new pontiff was advanced in years and haraſſed with 


infirmities, he conſidered the proſpect of another 

vacancy as not very diſtant, and flattered himſelf that 
Charles would then take more deciſive meaſures for 
' enſuring his attainment of the great cles of his 


wiſhes, | 


7 


CHAP, 


202 Y v0 


e. „ 4 


A war . breaks qut between K "gland and France 3—az 
well ns between the Engliſh and Scots.—The duke of | 


Suffolk invades France with little ſucceſs, —The king 

_ of France is taken priſoner at Pavia by Henry's allies. 

be wan ceaſes between the French and E glb 
and an alliance is concluded between them. —Henry 


oppreſſes his ſubjects with arbitrary impoſitians.— An 


inſurrection is excited e bim. 


T H E flames of war being naw kindled, there was 


| reaſon to expect, from the power and emulation of 
the belligerent princes, a fierce colliſion and a vigo- 
rous canteſt, Charles and Franci: were animated to 
action by their natural courage and their aſpiring diſpo- 


ſitions; and Henry, too enterpriſing to remain neuter 


amidſt the hoſtilities of two powerful princes, prepared 
for acting with ſpirit againſt the French monarch, 
With a view of conferring with Henry on the ope- 
rations of the war, the emperor made a ſecond viſit to 
England, He was again received by cardinal Wolſey 
at Dover, and afterwards conducted by the king to 
| Canterbury, whence the two princes proceeded to 
the capital, Charles was ſplendidly entertained for 
ſome weeks by the Engliſh monarch, and wag inſtalled 


knight of the Garter at Windſor. He confirmed, by 


an oath, the league which he had lately concluded 
with Henry, and engaged to make full compenſation 
to that prince for all ſums which the king of France 
ſhould with-hold from him in conſequence of the war *. 


x, Lord Herbert's Henry VIII. 
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A.D. The; indigence which haraſſed Charles, notwith- 
ſtanding' the extent of his dominions, prompted him 
to borrow a conſiderable ſum from his Engliſh ally; 
and, having made every neceſſary adjuſtment with 
Henry, he ſet fail for Spain with a numerous fleet of 
his own veſſels, reinforced by an Engliſh armament, 
under the command of the earl of Surry ?, lord high 
| admiral, to whom he had given the direction of the 
imperial navy. This nobleman, during the continu- 
ance of Charles in England, had failed with theſe 
united fleets: to the coaſt of Normandy, had landed 
near Cherbourg, and committed great devaſtations in 
the adjacent country. He aſterwards made a deſcent 
in Bretagne, took Morlaix, ſacked and burned the 
town, and returned with his ſpoils to Southampton, 
| whence he eſcorted the emperor to the port of St. An- 
dero. After his return from Spain, he took the com- 
mand of a body of forces aſſembled at Calais; and 
being joined by a corps of the emperor's troops, ra- 
vaged the French territories for a conſiderable ſpace, 
without meeting with an opportunity of a e, the 
enemy to an engagement 3. 
8 When Francis had reaſon to expect a rupture with 
5 > T England, he had ſent back to Scotland his friend the 
duke of Albany (who had returned to France ſome years 
before) in repugnance to a promiſe which he had made 
to Henry. This circumſtance was mentioned by the 
latter among the grounds on which he juſtified his re- 
nunciation of the French alliance. The other allega- 
tions which he advanced in vindication of his hoſtile 
proceedings, were, the detention of a part of his 
| 2. Not the nobleman who gained the victory x Flodden, but his 
' fon Thomas, who became earl of Surry when the father, on the re- 
verſal of the attainder of the duke of Norfolk who fell in the ne © of” - 
Bard, acceded to that dukedom. 50 


2. Lord Herbert's Hen. VIII. 5 1 
e ſiſter's 


CCC 


liſters dowry, the irregularity. of the n to 
which Francis had bound himſelf, the injurious treat- 
ment of ſome Engliſh ſubjects, and the attempt which 
that monarch had made to diſturb the peace of Europe | 
by commencing a war againſt the emperor. 95 
As ſoon as the duke of Albany had returned to 
North-Britain, he engaged the ſtates to renew the al- 
liance with France; and a treaty was concluded to 
that effect. Henry again demanded of the Scots the 
diſmiſſion of the duke from the regency, and even from 
the kingdom; but no regard was paid to his requiſi- 
tions. As he expected an invaſion from that people, 
he directed the earl of Shrewſbury to levy an army to 
the northward of the Trent, for the defence of the 
frontiers, The regent's intention was to enter Eng- 
land on the ſide of Cumberland; but, when he had 
conducted a numerous force into Annandale, he found 
great part of the nobility ſo averſe to an invaſion, or 
ſo diſcontented with his ſway, that he was obliged to re- 
turn. That he might retreat with a better grace, he 
concluded an armiſtice with lord Dacres, warden of 
the weſt marches. He then diſbanded his army, and 
made a voyage to the continent, to procure ſuccours 
from the French monarch. 
| Francis, in this campaign, fuffered more detriment 
to the ſouth than to the north of the Alps. The: 
mareſchal de Lautrec, who commanded his army in 
Italy, was defeated with great ſlaughter at Bicocca, 
in the Milaneſe; and, at the cloſe of the ſummer, the 
French loſt all their poſſeſſions in that duchy, except 
the caſtle of Cremona. Lautrec imputed theſe mis- 
fortunes to his want of pecuniary ſupplies ; and the 
negligence and diſſipation of Francis gave ſufficient 
groqnd | for the imputation, 


| 
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As the war in which Henry was engaged OY 


ample contributions from his ſubjects, he ordered a 
general inquiſition to be made into their real and per- 
ſonal eſtates; and when his officers had made their 


returns, he directed them to ſolicit loans from the 
moſt opulent individuals, both ecclefiaſtics and laymen. 


Though he affected to be a borrower on this occaſion, 


the people were convinced that the ſums: which they 
ſhould advance would never be repaid; and the arbi- 
trary demand produced no ſmall diſguſt. To increaſe 
his acquiſitions, the king fummoned a parliament; 


and the convocation meeting at the ſame time, Wolſey 
firſt applied to the clergy for a grant. After ſome de- 


bate, they agreed to pay, in the courſe of five years, 
a moiety of their reyenues for one year. The cardinal 


then entered the houſe of commons, and pronounced 


an elaborate harangue on the neceſſity of a large ſupply. 
He demanded $809,990 pounds, according to an eſti- 


mate of the fifth part of every man's goods and rents, 


to be paid in four years. In anſwer to this requiſition, 


£ it was obſerved, that the king had lately received a 


tenth part of the property of the people by way of 


loan, and that fo heavy a demand as the preſent, fol- 


lowing the other ſo ſpeedily, was unreaſonable, All 


the eloquence of the miniſterial members could not 


perſuade the majority to agree to the propoſed tax ; 


and the refult of a long debate was, that two ſhillings 


in the pound ſhould be paid by every perſon who poſ- 
ſeſſed an eſtate of twenty pounds per annum or up- 
wards ; and one ſhilling from that rent downwards to 
forty ſhillings ; while every individual who had reached 
the age of ſixteen years, and did not poſſeſs any lands 
productive of the laſt-mentioned income, ſhould pay 


2 capitation-tax of four-pence. Theſe ſums. were to 
be paid in two > Years, The cardinal was ſo diſpleaſed 
8 a 
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that he deſired to reaſon with the heads of the oppo- 
ſition. To this irregular requeſt, the commons very 
properly replied, that it was their rule to hear on 2 


— 


ſub ect, but not to permit any perſons to reaſon with 


them about it, except ſuch as belonged to their own - 
body. The influence of the courtiers, however, ſo far 
prevailed i in the houſe, that the grant was in ſome de- 
gree enlarged *. | | 
Being deſirous of intimidating the Scots i into a peace, 
Henry commanded the earl of Surry to invade their 
country. This officer, aſſembling the northern mili- 
tia, entered Scotland, and ravaged with great fury 
ſome of the low-land counties. 'The inhabitants fled 
before him; and as the duke of Albany was abſent in 
France, no army appeared to withſtand the progreſs 
of the invaders, who burned many villages, as well ag 
the town of Jedburgh. Sir William Fitz-Williams 
was ordered to cruiſe along the coaſt of France, that 
he might prevent the duke from returning to Scot- 
land ; who, when he found himſelf narrowly watched, 


propagated a report that he had no intention of quitting 


the continent in that year; and though he ventured to 


ſend 500 French ſoldiers to North-Britain, he diſmiſſed 


the remainder of his levies to a diftance from the coaſt, 


and diſperſed his ſhips in different ports, that the 


rumor which he had ſpread might more eaſily gain 


credit. Fitz-Williams made ſeveral deſcents in France, 
and ravaged the maritime diſtricts, till tempeſtuous 
weather and a ſcarcity of proviſions induced him to 


TOO to the Downs, Albany took this opportunity. 


4. Grafton” s Chronicle. Lord Hts s Hen, VII. In this ſeſ. 


Vön, a ſtature was enacted, granting to the king, for life, the power 


of annulling, by his letters patent, all acts of attainder; from which 


it appears that the members, though not perfectly ſubſervient in pecu- 


niary affair, were too much inclined to extend the royal prerogative. c 
- | | | 0 
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of collecting his veſſels; and having embarked with his | 
Gallic troops, amounting to about 3000 men, he 
paſſed through the weſtern ſeas, and ſafely arrived i in 


the iſle of Arran. He increaſed his force with an 


army of Scots, and advanced to the bridge of Melros; 
but he here met with another inſtance of the unwill- 
ingneſs of the nobility to accompany him in an inva- 
ſion of England. He then repaired to Coldſtream on 
the Tweed, and ſent his French forces, with a ſmall 
number of Scots, to beſiege the caſtle of Wark, on the 
ſouthern banks of that river; but their aſſaults were 
unſucceſsful ; and the approach of the earl of Surry, 
concurring with the inclinations of many of the nobi- 


ity of Scotland to a peace with Henry, induced the 
| regent to recall his men from the fiege, and retire to 
Edinburgh. James V. having entered into the thir- 


teenth year of his age, a majority of the nobles recom- 
mended a ceſſation of the office of regent ;z and the 


duke, finding it impracticable to retain his power, and 


unite the Scots in favor of the French alliance, re- 
turned to the continent in the ſucceeding ſpring. The 


young king now aſſumed the exerciſe of ſovereignty, 


with the ailiſtance of the queen his mother, andof eight 
perſons of rank. A truce was ſoon after concluded 
with the king of England; and a propoſal was made 
for the marriage of James with Mary, the only ſur- 
viving child of Henry; but this connexion was never 
accompliſhed. f | 

While the northern allies of Francis were thus neg- 
ligent in his cauſe, an Engliſh army, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Suffolk, invaded the territories 
of that monarch, in conjunction with a body of the 
emperor's forces. Advancing towards the Somme, 
the duke inveſted Bray, and took it by ſtorm; then 


0 paſling the river, reduced Montdidier and other for- 


treſſes⸗ 


| H E N K F -- + va; 
treſſes. He afterwards ck the Oiſe, and ſtruck 


terror into the inhabitants of Paris, whoſe apprehen- 


ſions, however, were diſpelled by the duke of Ven- 


doſme, who entered the city with a body of forces. 


As the ſummer had nearly expired when Suffolk open- 
ed the campaign, he had no opportunity of perform- 
ing any other exploits; and the unuſual ſeverity of 


the weather, co-operating with the fears of a want 


of ſubſiſtence, induced him to return to Calais. 


The French, after his retreat, recovered with great 


rapidity the places which he had taken. 

The war was at the ſame time barried on in Bur- 
gundy, which the imperialiſts invaded without ſucceſs; 
in Gaſcony, where Charles gathered no laurels; and 


in the Milaneſe, where the French recovered ſome 


towns, but in vain beſieged the capital. 

During theſe turmoils, the pope (Adrian VI.) died 

in the ſecond year of his pontificate; and the ſplendid 
| proſpect of the tiara again inflamed the hopes of the 
Engliſh cardinal. But the inſincerity of the emperor 
plainly appeared, in his taking no ſteps to promote 
the eleCtion of a prelate whoſe favor he had courted 
with an ample penſion, and to whom he had given a 
promiſe of his intereſt, The cardinal Julius de Medi- 
cis, with the afſent of Charles, was appointed to the 
vacant dignity ; and he aſſumed the ſtyle of Clement 
VII. Wolſey was filled with diſguſt and reſentment 


when he was informed of the choice of the conclave : 'Y 


but he thought proper to conceal his uneaſineſs, and 


applied to the new pope for a renewal of thoſe lega- 


tine powers which he had received from the two laſt 
pontiffs. Element indulged him with the commiſſion 
of legate for life, and added new privileges to the 
office; and he thus met with ſome compenſation for 


5. Grafton” s Chron... Lord Herbert. | 4 
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A. D. the diſappointment of his fond hopes, by the grant of 
PR a permanent authority which rendered oy as it wares 
a pope in England: | 
The duke of Bourbon, conſtabie of F rance, „bung 
been perſecuted with ſuch unrelenting fury by the 
ducheſs of Angouleſme, the mother of Franeis, (whom 
he had offended by a peremptory rejection of her ad- 
dreſſes), that he foreſaw his utter ruin from her influ- 
ence over the mind of her ſon, Wolſey had encouraged 
Henry and his imperial ally in their endeavours to 
bring over to their ſervice ſo popular and reſpectable a 
nobleman. He was at firſt averſe. to the idea of re- 
volting from his ſovereign, notwithſtanding the inju- 
ries which he had ſuffered ; but his reluctanee was at 
length vanquiſhed z and he conſented to join the confe- 
deracy againſt Francis. This monarch, having ſome 
ſuſpięion of the diſloyal intentions of the conſtable, 
conferred with him on the ſubject, but ſeemed ſatis- | 
fied with his vindication of himſelf, though he thought 
it adviſeable to employ a perſon to watch the conduct . g 
| of the duke, who at that time feigned an indiſpoſition. : 
Bourbon, having afterwards ſent this ſpy to the king 
] 


to inform him that he was on his way to the army, 

aſſumed a diſguiſe, and made his eſcape to the impe- 
rial camp in the Milaneſe, 
4 D. The next campaign was diſtinguiſhed Rapp no n 0 
a. on the part of Henry; but was more active between { 
the French and the imperialiſts. Their operations, 7 
however, not being cloſely connected with our deſign, 0 
a brief ſketch will ſuffice. In the earlier part of the c 
year, the ſtrong town of Fontarabia, in Biſcay, was 1 
recoyered from the French by the conſtable of Caſtile, { 
In Italy, the troops of Charles were equally fortunate ; ; } 
they re-took all the places which the French had lately i 
reduced, and drove admiral Bonivet out of the Mila« i 

| * - ; Meer M neſe, 


f 


FFF 


neſe, after a conſiderable laughter of his cavalry. In 
France, an unſucceſsful attempt was made for the ac- 


quiſition of Provence. The duke of Bourbon, now 
in the emperor 8 ſervice, invaded that territory, took 


Antibes, Frejus, and other towns, and then inveſted 
Marſeilles; but Francis, encouraged by the forbear- 
ance of the Engliſh, advanced againſt the revolted 
conſtable with a powerful army, and compelled him 
to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation. The king purſued 
him into Italy, and re- gained ſeveral places in the 
Milaneſe. In the autumn, this prince formed the 
ſiege of Pavia, which detained him the whole winter. 
The difficulties which he encountered in this ſiege 
ſerved only to ſtrengthen his perſeverance; and he 
proteſted that nothing ſhould divert him from his pur- 
poſe. He imprudently weakened his force by. de- 


taching the duke of Albany, with a ſtrong corps, to 


invade Naples. He- loſt many of his men by the 
efforts of the garriſon, the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
and the ſeverities of fatigue. At length the duke of 


Bourbon, who had been levying troops in Germany, 


conducted a conſiderable reinforcement to the impe- 


rialiſts, who reſolved to make an attempt for the re- 
lief of Pavia. They were prompted to haſten their 


attack by the apprehenſions of deſertion; for the ſol- 
diers were ſo clamorous for their pay, which the pre- 
ſent poverty of the emperor diſabled him from furniſn- 
ing with punctuality, that the only chance which the 


commanders had of keeping them in. a body depended 


on a ſpeedy battle, in which the hopes of ſpoil would 
incline them to engage with alacrity. By raiſing the 


 fiege, and retiring to a fortified town, Francis might 


have triumphed over his enemies, as they would have 
ſoon diſperſed ; but he thought his honor concerned 
in the proſecution of his enterpriſe. The imperialiſts 

* IV. * | - = cean- 
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* © cannonaded, for ſeveral days, the entrenchments of 


the beſiegers; and when they had forced that quarter 
In which the duke of Alengon commanded, . the king 


came forward with the main body to the ſupport of 
| | that nobleman. His Swiſs auxiliaries did not ack 
with their uſual ſpirit, and were ſoon put to flight; 


Feb. 24. and, after a heree engagement, the imperialiſts routed 


his whole army. Near 10,000 men were ſlain on his 
fide 3 while the victors ſuſtained a very inconſiderable 
loſs. Francis himſelf was ſurrounded and taken pri- 


ſoner; and his defeat was followed by the expulſion 
of his garriſons from the places which he had my 


recovered “. 8 


The captivity of the Toh monarch corioned no 
ſmall change in the aſpect of affairs. It tended to open 
the eyes of Henry to the impolicy of ſupporting the 
emperor. againſt him; and the alarming increaſe of 
the power of. Charles, whoſe ambition would prompt 


him to impoſe on his priſoner very ſevere conditions 
of releaſe, forcibly ſtruck thoſe ſtates which had the 


greateſt reaſon to dread the effects of it. The pope 


was particularly jealous of the emperor's views, and 


_ apprehended that he would be encouraged by his ſuc- 
cefs to attempt the general ſubjugation of Italy. The 
: Venetians, who had joined the league againſt the 

French, chiefly from the deſire of procuring the Mi- 


lageſe for Francis Sforza (brother of that duke who 
had reſigned to the king of France his claims upon the 
duchy), were diſguſted at Charles's neglect of his pro- 
miſe to grant to Sforza the inveſtiture of that terri- 
tory. They alſo complamed of the arbitrary exactiom 
of his generals, and expected that a more oppreſſire 
treatment would reſult from the arrogance of triumph. 


Several of the Italian princes encouraged the diſcon- 
6. Pet. Martyris Epiſt.— Gulcciard. Mezetay Lord Herbert: R 
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tent of the pope and the Venetians z and a league was 


ut length formed for their mutual defence againſt im- 
| PROT encroachments. 


When Charles was informed of the event of the bat- 


He of Pavia, he affected a great degree of moderation. 


He expreſſed his regret for the misfortune which had 
befallen Francis; prohibited his ſubjects from cele- 
brating the victory with public teſtimonials of joy; 
ſent orders to his ffontier garriſons to abſtain from 
taking advatitage of the diſaſter of the French mo- 


narch; and intimated his Intention of adjuſting, on 


reaſonable terms, his diſputes with that prince. But 


his ſubſequent conduct proved that he was not perfect- 
ly ſincere in his behaviour and profeſſions on this occa- 


ſion. 
Henry now ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Charles, 
to ſound his intentions with regard to the treatment of 


Eis royal captive. If any important advantages ſhould 
be derived from the calamity of Francis, he conceived 
himſelf to be entitled to a participation of them, as an 
ally of the emperor. The deputies were inſtructed to 
| propoſe to Charles the partition of the French domi- 


nions; but they found themſelves treated with great 


ccolneſs by that prince, who was unwilling to ſuffer 


any potentate but himſelf to reap the leaſt benefit from 


the late ſucceſs of the imperial arms. 


. Theducheſs of Angouleſme, whom het ſon had lefe 


regent of France, entered into a negotiation with the 
court of England for procuring his releaſe, and accom- 


modating all diſputes between him and Henry. The 


latter, who did not expect that his late propoſal would 
be favorably received by the emperor, was by this time 
ſufficiently inclined to relinquiſh his connexions with 


that ambitious prince, who-was already too powerful 


Roe: the due balance of European power, and to co- 
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operate with the French nation againſt his dangerous 
encroachments. Wolſey, influenced by political con» 
ſiderations, and perhaps in ſome meaſure prompted by 


a a reſentment of the violation of Charles's promiſe re- 


ſpecting his elevation to the papacy, ſtrongly encou- 


raged Henry to a reconciliation with France; and it | 


was at length agreed between him and the French re- 


gent, that he ſhould aſſiſt her endeavours: in pro- 


curing the liberation of her ſon on equitable terms; 


that the two nations ſhould defend each other againſt 
all aggreffors ; that the arrears due to Henry from for- 


mer ſtipulations ſhould be punctually paid, at the rate 
of 100,000 crowns per annum; and that the duke of 


Albany ſhould not be ſuffered to return to Scotland. 


The probability of a rupture between Henry and the 
emperor rendered it expedient for the former to pro- 


vide a freſn ſupply of the ſine ws of war. He therefore 


iſſued commiſſions for levying, in all the counties af 
his realm, a ſixth part of the goods of the laity, and a 
fourth of thoſe of the clergy. The magnitude of the 
impoſt, and the illegality of the meaſure, produced ex- 


traordinary murmurs; and there was reaſon to ap- 


prehend that popular commotions would enſue from 
fuch arbitrary proceedings. This proſpect ſtaggered. 

even the imperious Henry, who condeſcended to re- 
voke the commiſſions, and to inform tlie public that 
he expected nothing except in the way of benevolence. 


This mode of ſupply was alſo illegal, being contrary 


to an act of the firſt year of Richard III.; and, on 
this ground, many individuals refuſed to contribute. 
The provincials. of Suffolk, in particular, to the num- 


ber of 4000, took up arms, and denounced vengeance 


2gainft the cardinal, to whoſe advice they aſcribed the 
Rt demands. The duke of — * 


2. Rym, __ vol. xiv, h a N 
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the carl of Surry (who had lately, by the death of his 
father, become duke of Norfolk), aſſembled troops to 


quell the inſurrection. When the latter approached 
the mal-contents, he aſked them who was their leader; 


and one of them replied, that his name was Poverty. 


Struck with this remark, of the truth of which he was 


convinced, he promiſed to repreſent their caſe to the 
king, and aſſured them of pardon if they would quietly 
diſperſe; a requeſt with which they ſpeedily complied. 
Some of thoſe who had oppoſed or mal-treated the 
collectors, and had ſtimulated their brethren to take 
arms, were deſirous of atoning for their offences by 
ſubmiſſion ; and repairing to Bury, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to the two dukes, by whom they were conducted 
to London. The king, eager to allay the diſcontents 
of the people, releaſed the priſoners, and publicly par- 
doned all who had refuſed to grant him wy tokens of 
their benevolence * 5 | ; 


8. Chronicles of Hall and Grafton. 
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Henry enters into a cloſe alliance with-the king of France, 
He declares war againſt the emperor, — He performs 
nothing of conſequence againſt that prince. Peace is 


reſtored by the treaty of Cambray. Henry endeavaurs, 
to procure a divorce from Catharine of Arragon. 


＋ HE change of the king's ſentiments with regard, 
to the two rivals who diſturbed by their ambition the 
tranquillity of Europe, prampted him to make earneſt 
application to the emperor for the ſpeedy reſtoration 


of Francis, on honorable conditions, to his liberty and 


his crown. Charles, elate with his ſucceſs, paid no 
regard to the royal ſolicitations ; and he demanded. 
ſuch terms of his priſoner as could not be acgepted 
without difgrace, Francis expreſſed a readineſs to 


comply with ſuch propoſals as were reaſonable ; but 
declared that he would rather die in confinement than 


purchaſe his liberty by extravagant and ignominious 
conceſſions. His ſubjects offered three millions of 


_ erowns for Jag but the emperor, preferring 


territorial acquiſitions, rejected the offer. In the hope 
of ſoftening the rigor of Charles by an interview, 
Francis requeſted that he might be removed to Ma- 


drid; but, when his petition had been granted, he 


found his imperial majeſty indiſpoſed to a viſit, The 
anxiety of his mind, and the mortification of neglect, 
at length impaired his health; and Charles then ho- 


nored him with his preſence. The affair of Burgundy 


was the chief ground of contention, the emperor 


being as deſirous of procuring a ſurrender of that 


duchy as the king was of retaining it. Charles had 


dt firſt inſiſted on the ceſſion of Provence and Dau- 


Phiné 
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| phins to the duke of Bourbon; but he afterwards re- 
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Enquiſhed that demand. When varlous conferences Jour 14 


kad taken place, a treaty was figned, of which the fol- 


lowing were the principal ſtipulations: that, at the 


inſtant of the king's releaſe, his two eldeſt ſons (or, 
inſtead of the ſecond ſon, twelve noblemen) ſhould be 


delivered into the hands of the emperor, as hoſtages 
For the full performance of the convention on his part; 


that Burgundy and it's dependencies ſhould be ſurren- 


dered to Charles, within fix weeks after the liberation' 
of Francis; that the latter ould renounce all preten- 


tons to Genoa, Naples, and Milan, as well as the 
claim of ſuperiority over Flanders and Artois ; that, if 


— Burgundy chould not be ceded within the limited time, 


ke ſhould return to priſon, and there remain till the 
full execution of that article; that he ſhould eſpouſe 
Leonora, the emperor's ſiſter ; and that the duke of 
Bourbon ſhould be reftored to o fs eſtate, and receive 
compenſation for his loſſes ©. 

Francis had no intention of fulfillin ga treaty which he 
conſidered as extorted from him; and he had no ſooner 
reached Bayonne after his releaſe, than he refuſed to 
comply with the demand made by a Spaniſh meſſenger, 
i purſuance of one of the articles, for his ratification 


of the agreement. In excuſe for this breach of faith, 
ke alleged, that, ſince the treaty concerned his ſub- 


Jets as well as himſelf, it would be improper for him 
to ratify it til ke had conſulted the ſtates general of 
his realm, and thoſe of Burgundy in particular. The 


viceroy of Naples, and other ambaſſadors, were after- 
wards diſpatched by Charles to demand the compli- 


ance of Francis with his engagements z but the king 


Vas ſo far from being inclined to. an acquieſcence in 
the wiſhes of his rival, that, while he reſided at Coge' 
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nac, in' Angoumois, where the deputies. of Charles 
were introduced to him, he entered into a league with 


the pope, the republic of Venice, and Francis Sforza, | 
duke of Milan, for oppoſing the imperial encroach+ 


ments. It was ſtipulated by this treaty, that, if Charles | 


ſhould refuſe to releaſe without delay the two ſons. of 
the French king, or to grant ſuch other demands as the 


allies ſhould judge ebe they ſhould commence 


| Fo to accede to this eee and, as his argon] in- 


clinations were well known, he was honored with the. 


title of protector of the league. It was alſo declared 
| by the contracting parties, that, in caſe of the reduc- 


tion of Naples, Henry ſhould receive a certain portion 
of territory, and that his miniſter the cardinal ſhould 
be rewarded for his good offices with a ſmaller eſtate 
in that kingdom ?. | 

The convention which the mother of Francis had 
made with Henry, was readily confirmed by the ſon ; 
and another treaty was now concluded, obliging the 


two kings to unite their endeavours for procuring the 


releaſe of the two French princes. But the remon- 


ſtrances which they made to Charles did not produce 


the effect which they deſired. He inveighed againſt 


the perfidy of Francis, and declared that he would reſo- 


lutely maintain his rights i in defiance of all oppoſition. 
The emperor was greatly incenſed at the defection 


of the pope, who had been principally indebted to him 


for his elevation ; and Clement, in the ſequel, had cauſe 
to repent of his connexions with the enemies of his 
patron. When Charles had rejected the demands of 


the confederates, they immediately waged war againſt 


his generals in Italy; though a pecuniary deficiency ſo 
enfeebled their operations, that they made no progreſs 


2. Guicciard, lib, xvii. —Belcar, lib. viii, - 


againſt 
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againſt the imperialiſts. Henry took no other part in 
this war, than that of ſupplying Clement with money 
towards the payment of his forces; and the pontiff 
was thus enabled to ſend an army for the invaſion of 
che kingdom of Naples; but he was ſo intimidated by 
the approach of the duke of Bourbon, that he conclud- 
ed a truce with the « enemy, he then recalled his ſoldiers, 
of whom he diſmiſſed the greater part. The duke, to 
allay the clamors of the imperialiſts, who were ready 
to deſert for want of pay, flattered them with the 
hopes of valuable ſpoils from ſome of the rich cities of 
Italy. Regardleſs of the truce which had been made 
with the pope, he led his army into the eccleſiaſtical 
territories, and preſented himſelf before the gates of 
Rome, at the head of 30, ooo men. In attempting to 

ſcale the walls, he was killed by the ſhot of an arque- 


buſe, to the great regret of his followers, among 


whom his great qualities and ſplendid accompliſhments 
had rendered him extremely popular. They were not, 
howeyer, diſcouraged by the loſs of their gallant 


leader ; but proſecuted their attempts with ſuch vigor 


and activity, that they forced their way into the city, 
where they perpetrated ſuch acts of ſavage inhumani- 


ty, as equaled the barbarities of the Huns and the 


SGoths. The pope was beſieged for ſome weeks in the 

caſtle of St. Angelo, till, being apprehenſive that the 
fortreſs would be taken by ſtorm, he offered to capi- 
tulate. The terms impoſed on him were ſevere; for, 
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beſides being obliged to ſurrender ſeveral places of im- 


portance, he was required to pay a large ſum to the 
enemy; and, in conſequence of his inability of raiſing 
it, he was detained in cuſtody 3, * 

All the princes of Chriſtendom affected the aſt 


horror when they heard of the enormities committed 


3. Guicciard.—Onuph. vit. Clem. vn. 
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at Rome by the imperialiſts ; and Henry, i in virticular 
_ warmly expreſſed his deteſtation of the ſacrilegious 


brutality of thoſe daring warriors who had filled with 


ſlaughter the holy ſeat of the head of the church, had 
ſtripped the religious edifices of their ſacred orna- 
ments, had polluted the altars with rapes, and had 


outraged every feeling of humanity and decorum. 


The emperor pretended to be highly incenſed at the 
behaviour of his troops, and even put himſelf and his 
court in mourning for the injuries and inſults which 
the ſovereign pontiff had ſuſtained; but he demon- 
firated to the world the inſincerity of his character, | 


by declining to give orders for the releaſe of one whoſe 


captivity he lamented with every exterior profeſſion « of 


| forrow. 


Henry had 3 concluded freſh treaties with 
Francis, to ſtrengthen the alliance between them, and 
render it operative againſt the emperor. He now ſent 
Wolſey to the French court, to confer with the king 
on the means of procuring liberty to the pope, as well 
as on other points connected with their deſigns againſt: 
the emperor. The cardinal was treated by Francis 


with extraordinary reſpe&, as the miniſter of a prince 
to whom that monarch profeſſed himſelf chiefly in- 


debted for his liberation; and ſome new articles were 


Avg. 8. 


adjuſted in a conference at Amiens. Amidſt theſe 
frequent negotiations, Henry gave his aſſent to a treaty 
for the renunciation of the claims which himſelf and 
his predeceſſors had to the crown of France, or any 
particular territories in that realm ; and, in return for 


- this dereliction of claims which had conſtantly ſerved 


as pretexts for a war, Francis agreed, for himſelf and 


his heirs, to pay to Henry and his ſucceſſors, for ever, 
50,0 crowns per annum. To cement, by marks of 


_— and compliment, the GREY between the con- 
. 3 | ede. 


FCC 


federate monarchs, Francis created Henry a knight of 


the order of St. Michael, and Henry conferred on . 


Francis the igignia of the Garter. 


After long negotiations of the Engliſh and French | 


ambaſſadors in Spain, Charles conſented to give up 
that article df the treaty of Madrid which reſpected 
the ſurrender of Burgundy, and expreſſed his willing- 
neſs to ſubmit his claim to that duchy to judicial in- 


quiry. On the other ſtipulations he pertinaciouſly in- 


ſiſted; and therefore the two kings, who wiſhed for a 


further relaxation .of .the rigor of the treaty, pro-, 


nounced a formal declaration of war againſt him at 
Burgos, by the medium of their heralds. Charles, in 
his anſwer, reprobated the inconſiſtent conduct of 
Henry and the perfidy of Francis; and his reflexions 
were ſo reſented by the latter, that he ſent an epiſtle 
to the emperor, giving him the lie in form. This re- 
tort produced a challenge to a ſingle combat; but diſ- 
putes of- punctilio, rather than a want of courage in 
either of the princes, prevented the propoſed duel. - 
Henry's denunciation of war was followed by an or- 


der from Charles for apprehending the Engliſh mer- 
chants in Spain and the Netherlands, and ſeiſing their 
effects; and a retaliation immediately took place in 
England. The interruption of the trade with the 
Flemings greatly diſpleaſed both that people and the. 


Engliſh; and the complaints of the former induced 
Margaret of Auſtria, who governed the Low Countries 


for her nephew, to make propoſals to the court of 
London for a truce. It was therefore agreed, that no. 


hoſtjlities ſhould prevail between the Engliſh and the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, and that the uſual free- 
dom of commerce ſhould be reſtored. The duration of 
this 2 however, was limited to eight months, 
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* Tealy being the ſeat of the war between Francis ni 


the emperor, Heary did not take an active part in 


purſuance of his hoſtile declaration. But he ſupplied | 
the French king with money for the proſecution of his 
ſchemes beyond the Alps. Some progreſs was made 


by the troops of that prince in the reduction of Naples; 


but a reverſe of fortune enſued, and his * of Ita- 


lian conqueſt were fruſtrated. 


When the pope had been detained about half a year, 
it was agreed that he ſhould be reſtored to liberty on 
certain conditions; but, before the day fixed for his 


8 releaſe, he eſcaped in diſguiſe to Orvieto. He after- 
* wards reconciled himſelf to the emperor, and con- 


cluded a treaty with him; which was ſoon followed 
by another between Charles and Francis, denominated, 
from the place where it was adjuſted, the treaty of 
Cambray. The chief articles of this agreement pur- 


ported, that the emperor ſhould not inſiſt on the ceſ- 


ſion of Burgundy, but ſhould be at liberty to aſſert his 


pretenſions to it, in a judicial way; that Francis ſhould 
pay two millions of crowns for the ranſom of his ſons; 


that he ſhould reſign his conqueſts in Italy; that he ſhould 
aſſiſt Charles in enforcing the departure of the Venetians 
from the places which they had taken in the late war z 
thatall priſoners on each fide ſhould be releaſed without 
ranſom, and rebels, with ſome exceptions, pardoned ; 


and that the treaty of Madrid, in thoſe points which 


were not ſuperſeded-by the preſent convention, ſhould. 
be-confirmed. The king of England was comprehended 
in this pacification; and, to evinee his defire of re- 


ſtoring harmony between Francis and the emperor, he 


aſſiſted the former in the diſcharge of the firſi inſtal- 
ment of his children's ranſom. 
Being now in perfect peace, Henry directed his 


| chief attention to an affair which produced more im- 


portant conſequences than were at firſt expected to 
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| flow from it. When his father, on the death of young K. D. 


Arthur, propoſed to him the marriage of that prince's 
relict, he was too young (being under twelve years of 
age) to be capable of forming a proper judgment with 
regard to the propriety of eſpouſing the widow of a 
brother; but we are informed, that he even then ex- 


preſſed ſome ſcruples on the ſubject. On his acceſſion 


to the throne, he ſeems. to have entertained the ſame. 
ſcrupuloſity; but the opinion of the majority of his 
privy-counſellors determined him in favor of the match, 
to which the papal difpenſation, according to the ideas 
of thoſe times, gave a ſufficient ſanction. He had 
fince cohabited with Catharine for many years; and 
ſhe had borne him three children, of whom only one 
ſurvived. Two ſons whom he had by her had died in 


their infancy, to the great regret of their father, who 
was paſſionately deſirous of male iſſue. 


As he had an 
ingredient of ſuperſtition in his character, he was in- 
elined to impute the immature death of theſe children 
to the judgment of Heaven bor an IEP mar- 


riage. | 

_ ; = whatever doubts Henry Ta Es entertain of che 
lawfulneſs of the connexion, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, had not he become weary of the poſſeſſion 


of his queen, and deſpaired of her having more iſſue, 


he would not have carried his conſcientious ſpirit ſo 
far as to have ſolicited a divorce on the ground of an 


original defect in the purity or propriety of the mar- 
riage. The inconſtancy of his temper, and the deſire 


of male offspring, ſtrengthened by the conſideration of 
the evils of a diſputed ſucceſſion, ariſing from an opi- 
nion of the illegitimacy of Mary, his daughter by Ca- 


tharine, had more influence over his mind than the > 


Private ſcruples of moral rectitude. 3 
| When 
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When a treaty was in agitation 5 for the union of 
Mary with the king of France, or his ſecond ſon, the 


| biſhop of Tarbes,. one of the French plenipotentiaries, 
ſtarted an objection to the match, alleging that the 
birth of the princeſs was illegitimate, as ſhe was the 


fruit of a marriage contracted in oppoſition to'a divine 


precept, with which no authority merely human could 
_ diſpenſe: Henry laid great ſtreſs on theſe remarks of 


the biſhop, which he ſtudiouſly propagated among his 


lubjects; and it is ſuppoſed (not without probability) 


that Henry, or the cardinal, had previouſly concerted 


this point with the French prelate. A fimilar objec- 


tion, it is ſaid, had before been made by the emperor, 


when his deſire of marrying the infanta of Portugal 


prompted him to ſeek a pretence for the renunciation 


of his engagements with Mary e. 


The ſentiments of. the cardinal on the 0 of; che 
king's marriage with Catharine, were ſuch as coincided 


with the royal inclinations. At firſt, indeed, he re- 
- plied to the interrogations of his ſovereign, by acknow- 
| ledging that his learning was inſufficient to enable him 

to give a deciſixe opinion on a point of ſuch import- 


ance; and therefore propoſed that the moſt able di- 
vines and civilians of the realm ſhould be conſulted on 
the affair. With the king's conſent, he convoked the 


prelates by his legatine authority, as well as the moſt 
learned members of the two' univerſities ; but, after 


long debates,” the aſſembly broke up without deter- 


mining the merits of the cauſe. Application was then 


made to pope Clement, who was deſired not only to 
ſign a commiſſion for empowering Wolſey to make in- 


| quiry into the ling s marriage, and give ſentence on 
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athe propriety of a divorce, but to grant a diſpenſation A. D. 


for another match, if the legate's deciſion ſhould inva- 


| lidate the former one. The pontiff, who was at that 


time an enemy to the emperor, did not ſcruple to lend 
his aid for promoting the divorce of that prince's aunt; 
.and he acceded to the — of the W mo- 
-narch “. | 

| Notwithſtanding this 3 of the: pope, it was 
£1 juſtly apprehended, from the fickleneſs of his charac- 
ter, that he might afterwards be induced either to 
evoke the cauſe to Rome, or with-hold a confirmation 
of the ſentence of the legate. He was therefore ſoli- 


cited to diſable himſelf, by a formal deed, from re- 


-calling the commiſſion, evoking the cauſe, or reverſing 
the judgment. He ſtrongly objected to this meaſure z 
and when he was prevailed on to ſign a paper to this 


eſſect, he inſiſted on it's not being publicly exhibited. . 


. Cardinal Campeggio, who had been appointed to aſſiſt 


Wolſey in the determination of the cauſe, was intruſted 


with the conveyance of this inſtrument, and was or- 
| dered to commit it to the flames, rather than com- 
municate it to any perſon except the king and his mi- 
niſter. Stephen Gardiner, the ſecretary of Wolſey, 
. perſuaded the pope. to grant another deed, which might 


be ſhown to the public ; and Clement, perſuaded by 


his importunity,. ſigned a pollicitation, or promiſe, 
nearly of the ſame purport with the former writing *. 


The behaviour of Campeggio, on his arrival in 


England, was not very pleaſing to Henry, whom he 
diſguſted by adviſing him to deſiſt from the proſecution 
of his ſcheme of divorce, and by taking every oppor- 
tunity of delaying the commencement of the Judicial 
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A. D. diſcuſſion. - While the affair thus remained in ſuſpenſe, 
920. the king ſummoned many of his nobility, the judges, | 

and ſome of the principal citizens of London, to his 
palace, and ſtated to them the foundation of his doubts 
with regard to' the validity of his marriage, defiring 
them to repreſent the caſe in a true light to the people, 
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and intimating, at the fame time, that, if any indivi- 


duals ſhould throw out inſinuations to the prejudice. 
of his upright intentions, they ſhould find him both 
able and willing to chaſtiſe them. To prevent the in- 


trigues of the emperor's ſubjects in London, who had 
delivered their ſentiments on the ſubject of the divorce 
with freedom and aſperity, he baniſhed the greater 
part of them from the city. This meaſure was fol- 
lowed by other precautions for W * ** 


henſions of popular tumult. 


In the parliament-chamber, at the n the 


two legates, Wolſey and Campeggio, commenced 
their judicial inquiries. The king and queen being 
ſummoned to attend the court, the former deputed 
two repreſentatives, and the latter appeared in perſon. 
Catharine, defirous of delay, pretended: that the pope | 


had actually evoked the cauſe ; but, when this plea 
had been diſcuſſed by the legates, they were of opi- 


nion that it was inadmiſſible. To hear this determi- 
nation, Henry and Catharine were again cited; and 
both preſented themſelves in the court. The queen 
took this opportunity of appealing to the king's ſenſi- 
bility, by obſerving, that ſhe had always been to him 
a faithful, obedient, and affectionate wife; that he 
had received her a virgin to his bed; and that, if he 
. {could allege any miſconduct on her part, ſhe was will- 


ing to depart with ſhame and rebuke; but, if no cauſe 


of ſeparation could be proved, ſhe demanded juſtice at 
his hands. With reſpect to the validity of the marri- 
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age, the remarked that their refpettibe Ree who 
were diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom and ability, would never 
have countenanced an unlawful match. He ſituation 
(he added) was particularly unfortunate, i in being thus 
brought befote a foreign judicature, where, the king 
being z party in the cauſe, her counſel could not be ex- 


pected to ſpeak freely in her behalf. She concluded with 


requeſting that the proceedings might be deferred till 
ſhe had received advice from Spain for the regulation 


of her conduct in this arduous criſis o. | 
Having thus ſpoken, ſhe quitted the hall with an air 


of offended dignity; and, though ſummoned fo re- 


turn; refuſed to re-appear in a court from which ſhe 
appealed to the pope. Henry, after her departure, 
pronounced a panegyric on her conjugal affection, 
prudence, and fidelity, and declared that nothing but 
his conſcientious ſcruples had induced him to take any 
ſteps which might remove her from his ſociety. 

The repeated citations of the court having no effect 
on the queen, ſhe was declared contumacious; and 
the legatine judges proceeded to the regular diſcuſſion 
of the cauſe. Witneſſes were examined on varigus 
particulars 3 and, among other points, the conſum- 
mation of prince Arthur's marriage with Catharine 
was proved, as far as preſumptive evidence could 
avail, from the frequent * of the young couple 
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Annal. à Franc. Godw. lib. i. 
Carte ſuppoſes that the ſpeech aſeribed to the queen is the produce 


of invention; and the reaſons aſſigned for that opinion are, that the 
king made xo' mention of it in a letter, which he wrote, two days 
after, with regard to the proceedings of the court, and that the ori- 
ginal regiſter is alſo ſilent on the ſubject. But theſe arguments are not | 


ſatisfactory, as Henry, in that epiſtle, ſeemed deſirous of confining 
himſelf to mere matters of record; and the account of an incidental 


ſpeech is ſtill leſs to be expected in the regiſter of the acts of the court. 5 
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| 4D. in the ſane bed, from his having been, 20 all appear- 
ance, (though only in his ſixteenth year) capable of 
procreation, and from the expreſſions which he uſed 
to ſome. of his attendants after he had riſen from the 
nuptial bed. The bull of diſpenſation iſſued by pope 
Julius II. for the ſubſequent union of Henry and Ca- 
| tharine, was. produced fand, after a formal examina- 
tion of its contents, the ſuggeſtions on which it was 
grounded were declared to be falſe; one being the 
defire of perpetuating the amity between England and 
Spain, and the other the inclination of the parties them- 
ſelves. To ſupply the defeCts of the bull, a ſuppoſed 
papal brief had been offered to the court by the queen's 
counſel ; but many were of opinion that it was a mere 
forgery. When the buſineſs had been amply diſcuſſed 
in ſeveral ſeſſions of the court, a day was fixed for the 
delivery of the ſentence, to which Henry looked for- 
ward with all the cagerneſs of hope. | 
T Phe pope, ſenſible of his imprudence in contending 
with the eſtabliſhed power of the emperor, had teſti- 
| fied a defire of an accommodation with that prince, 
who, ſatisfied with the revenge which he had exerciſed 
_ againſt the pontiff, was not indiſpoſed to a pacifica- 
tion with him. To prove himſelf worthy of the re- 
turning favor of Charles, he now reſolved to oppoſe 
the divorce of Catharine to the utmoſt of his power. 
He ſent inſtructions to Campeggio to delay the deci- 
| fon of the cauſe; and when the day arrived on which 
the king expected a determination, that eccleſiaſtic, ſub- 
Jaly 23. ſervient to the papal inclinations, adjourned the court to 
the autumn. This conduct excited the ſurpriſe, and in- 
flamed the indignation, of Henry; and his reſentment 
was increaſed by a brief which the pope ſoon after diſ- 
x 1 to England, pb biriog the two legates 'from 
further 
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further cogniſance of the cauſe, and evoking it to his 4. D. 
_ own immediate court, in which he ſummoned the king 1599. 
And queen to appear either in perſon or by proxy. 
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. Anne Boleyn becomes the object of the king's affeftion.— 


Cardinal Molſey falls into diſgrace. —He is arrefled as 
a traitor ; and dies on his way to London. — Henry 


- prevails on the clergy to acknowledge him as head of 


the church. — He prohibits the cuſtomary payments ts. 
the pope N 1 oppoſes his divorces 


1 V HETHER che king, at the time of his firſt 


1529. 


reſolution of procuring a divorce from Catharine, had 
fixed his thoughts on an union with Anne Boleyn, we 
cannot affirm with certainty: but it ſeems probable 
that no particular object had then captivated his affec- 
tions, though he was eager to diſengage himſelf from 


his Spaniſh conſort. After he had broached his ſcru- 
ples, an offer is ſaid to have been made to him by the 


French court of the hand of the ducheſs of Alencon, 
ſiſter to Francis; but it does not appear that he ex- 
preſſed any intentions of * that es for his 
ſecond wife. 

Anne, the 1 of Sir Thomas Hanne viſ⸗ 
count Rochford, by Elizabeth, ſiſter of the duke of 
Norfolk, had been ſent to France when only ſeven 
years of age, in the train of the king's ſiſter Mary, 
who then went over to be married to Lewis XII. On 
the death of this monarch, Anne was taken into the 
ſervice of Claude, the queen of Francis I. from whoſe 
family ſhe paſſed into that of the ducheſs of Alengon. 
Being thus educated in the French court, ſhe acquired 
that elegance of addreſs, and thoſe lively and engaging 
manners, which ſhe might be expected to derive from 
that ſeat ako taſte and politeneſs ; ; and her perſonal ac- 

JJ 
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compliſhments were admired by all who beheld her. 
After her return to England, ſhe was appointed one 


of the maids of honor to queen Catharine ; and while 
ſhe remained in this ſtation, her attractions kindled 


the flame of love in the breaſt of lord Percy, ſon of 


the earl of Northumberland ; who is ſaid to have pro- 
miſed her his hand in the preſence of witneſſes. As 
Percy was then a member of the family of Wolſey, 


the king, who had by this time conceived an affection 


for Anne, directed the cardinal to put a ſtop to the 


addreſſes of the young nobleman, who, being obliged | 


to ſubmit to ſuperior authority, cheriſhed | a ſtrong 
animoſity againſt the miniſter. b 

When the cardinal began to perceive that Henry 8 
paſſion for Anne increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to ren- 
der it probable that he would embrace the firſt oppor- 


tynity of marrying her, if he ſhould find lier virtue 


impregnable to his aſfaults, his zeal for the divorce 
began to cool, from an apprehenſion that the future 
queen, being the niece of a nobleman who was at the 
head of a party adverſe to his power and proſperity, 


would exert her influence to his prejudice. To guard 


"againſt this danger, he endeavoured to diſſuade Henry 
from the thoughts of a connexion with Anne; but his 
exhortations were wholly fruitleſs; and his interference 


Was highly reſented 2 # the lady whoſe promotion he 


oppoſed. 
While the legates were employed i in the proceedings 
reſpecting the divorce, prudence and delicacy required 
that Henry ſhould not ſuffer the object of his new paſ- 
ſion to appear at court, where the knowledge of the 
royal attachment had already procured her a profuſion 
of flattery and reſpect. He therefore adopted the 
advice of Wolſey, who ſuggeſted the propriety of diſ- 
1. 1 Life of Wolſey.— Lord Herbert Life of Hen. VIII. 
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Wk miſſing her to her father's ſeat. Her abſence, hows | 


t term in the Capacity of chancellor, the great ſeal was 


ever, was ſo unpleaſing to the amorous king, that his 
impatience ſoon prompted him to ſend an order for her 


re- appearance. One of the firſt ſteps which ſhe took 
after her return to court, was to procure the reſtora- 


tion of Sir Thomas Cheyne to an employment from 
which the king had removed him at the inſtigation of 
the cardinal, who dreaded the ruin of his greatneſs 


from the reſentment of his female adverſary, co-ope- 


rating with the envy and animoſity of the duke of Nor- 


folk and other noblemen who had _ repined at his 
exorbitant influence. 


| The great diſpleaſure which 8 felt when his 


cauſe was evoked to Rome, where, from the reconci- 
liation between the pope and the emperor, he had no 
reaſon to expect any other ſentence than a confirma- 


tion of that marriage which he wiſhed to diſſolve, ſoon 


vented itſelf on the unfortunate cardinal, to whom he 
attributed the ill ſucceſs of the affair, Wolſey, indeed, 


does not ſeem to have proſecuted the favorite ſcheme 
of his maſter with that unabated zeal which alone 


could gratify a prince of his eagerneſs of temper. In- 
cenſed at his diſappointment, Henry liſtened with plea- 
{ure to the infinuations of the miniſter's enemies, who 


accuſed him of having joined with Campeggio 1 in de- 


ſiring the pope to throw obſtacles in the way of the di- 


vorce. The partiſans of queen Catharine conſpired 


his ruin on a different ground; for they conſidered 
him, though without ſufficient reaſon, as the original 
adviſer of the ſcheme of repudiation. Theſe oppoſite 


factions united in the acceleration of the cardinal's 


diſgrace ;z and the powerful influence of. Anne Boleyn 
contributed in no ſmall degree to the ſame end, | 


Though Wolſey was permitted to open the enſuing 


ſoon 


in 

foon after required of him; and he was ordered to re- 
tire to Aſher, in Surry, a ſeat belonging to him as 
biſhop of Wincheſter. In the high office of which he 


was deprived, and which he had ably filled for many 


years, he was ſucceeded by the celebrated Sir Thomas 
More. | . xa 
A proſecution was now commenced 3 him for 
various breaches of the ſtatute againſt provifors, 
which had long been violated with impunity. 
The receipt of the bull by which he had been 
appointed legate, was adduced againſt him as a matter 
of charge. Being convicted, he was put out of the 
king's protection, according to the injunctions of the 

act; and his lands and _ were condemned to con- 
fiſcation . 

Wolſey did not bear his diſgrace with en or with 
Sandbade In his way to Aſher, he was met by a cour- 
tier, who brought him a conſolatory meſſage from the 
king, purporting that he was as high in the royal favor 
as he had ever been, and that the late proceedings 
againſt him had been the fruit of importunate advice, 
rather than the offspring of any anger or reſentment 
felt by his majeſty, This communication, which was 
accompanied with a ring, inſpired the cardinal with 
ſuch emotions of joy, that he haſtily alighted from his 
mule, threw himſelf on his knees in the road, and, 
with extended arms, thanked Heaven for the continu- 
ance of his ſovereign's kindneſs *.. Thus abjectly did 
he hail the leaſt glimpſe of the king! s returning favor. 


He ſoon after received another meſſage from Henry, | 


to allay his deſpondency ; and his hopes revived in 
proportion to the late depreſſion of his. ſpirits. - 


2. Lord Herbert 8 Hen. VIII, p. 124, 125. 3. Fiddes's Life 
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In conſequence of the ſentence againſt Wolſey, the 


; ; ; king andencd all his effects to be ſeiſed, of which, how 


ever, he returned a part, when, from an unwilling- 


neſs to ruin a miniſter to whom he had long been 


attached, he re-admitted. bim to his proteCtion, and 


ſuffered him to retain the ſees of York and Wincheſter. 


But his enemies uſed all their efforts to prevent his 
recovery of his former power, and made an attempt to 


 'prockire his parliamentary condemnation. Forty-four 


articles were drawn up againſt him, in which, among 
other points, he was accuſed of having exercifed his 
legatine office in an unjuſt and oppreſſive manner, of 
having concluded treaties without the king's know- 
ledge, of having influenced the conduct of the judges, 
committed ſeveral acts of rapacity, and promoted the 


growth of heretical opinions, Theſe articles were 
adopted by the peers, without any evidence of the 
truth of the imputations; but, when they were ſent 
down to the lower houſe, Thomas Cromwell, who 
had been in the cardinal's ſervice, made ſo ſatisfactory 


a defence of the conduct of the diſcarded miniſter, 


that the impeachment was diſmifſed *; whence we 


may form a ſtrong preſumption of his i innocence. 


The ſucceſs of Cromwell in his firſt parliamentary 


eflay, encouraged him to make other attempts in be- 


half of the cardinal. But, as he had not long emerged 
from obſcurity, his influence was not ſuſiciently 


ſtrong to ſtem the torrent of faction. Wolſey, in the 


mean time, remained at Aſher, where the loſs of his 

wer, and the dread of the further efforts of his ene- 
mies, ſo affected his ſpirits, that he was ſeiſed with a 
dangerous indiſpoſition. Dr. Butts, the king's phyſi- 
cian, was ordered to attend him; and he found the 


cardinal ſo oppreſſed | both with bodily and mental un- 
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 pafineſs, that, when he returned to court, he repre- 


| ſented the ſmall hopes of the preſervation of his pa- 


tient's life even for four days, if he ſhould not receive 
ſome conſolation from his majeſty. Henry, moved 
with a ſudden impulſe of compaſſion, not-only defired 
Butts to inform the afflicted cardinal, that he was not, 


in his heart, offended with him for any thing, but ſent 


him a valuable ring as a token of his favor, which was 
accompanied with the preſent of a tablet of gold from 
Anne Boleyn, who was influenced to pay this com- 


pliment to Wolſey by the particular requeſt of her 


royal lover. The preſeriptions of his medical attend- 
ants, aided by the exhilaration of ſpirits which theſe 


teſtimonials of the king's kindneſs produced, enabled ö 


the cardinal to recover in a few days. 
The enemies of Wolſey were not pleaſed at bis 5 re- 


ging ſo near the metropolis, as they judged it pro- 


bable, from the occaſional marks of favor ſtill ſhown 


him by the king, that Henry might be tempted to pay 
him a viſit, in which the addreſs and inſmuations of the 
cardinal might be exerted with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
pave the way for his re-eſtabliſhment. They therefore 
requeſted the king to ſend him to his diocgſe of York, 
alleging that his prefence would be uſeful in the north, 
for compoſing ſome animoſities which had ariſen in 


that part of the realm. An order was now difpatched 


to him from court, for his ſpeedy removal into the- 


north; and though he was defirous of repairing to his 


church at Wincheſter, he was not allowed the pri- 
vilege of choice. With a train of 160 perſons, he - 


commenced his journey; and, after a pompous cele- 
bration of Eaſter at Peterborough, he entered his dio- 


ceſe, where he employed himfelf in the exemplary dif- 
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charge of the duties of his function, in the diſtribu- 7 85 
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* of alms, in . reconciliation of contending > 


neighbours, and in other acts which reflected honor 
on his character. By the praiſes which this conduct 
procured him, he arouſed the fears of his enemies, 


prelate whom his people held in ſuch eſtimation; and, 


by ſeeming to court the attachment of the public, he 
furniſhed a pretence for the imputation (injurious in- 

deed and falſe) of ſiniſter and diſſoyal deſigns. The 
preparations that were made for his inſtallment, at 
which a numerous company was expected, were re- 
preſented to the king with invidious exaggeration; 


and it was ſtated that much danger might reſult from 


his affectation of popularity. Theſe and other ſug- 


geſtions to his prejudice prompted Henry to give or- 
ders for his being arreſted on a ſuſpicion of treaſon- 
able views. The earl of Northumberland and Sir 


Walter Walſh. were commiſſioned to apprehend him; 
and, having entered his caſtle of Cawood, they arreſt- 
ed him as a delinquent, and conducted him towards 
London. They permitted him to reſt a fortnight at 


 Sheffield-caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Shrewſbury ; 


and "Rs he complained, during his continuance jn 
that neighbourhood, of an extraordinary. coldneſs in 


his ſtomach,” which was attributed by ſome (on inade- 


quate grounds) to the effects of poiſon, either. volun- 
.tarily taken or adminiſtered by others, he was not diſ- 
abled from proceeding to Leiceſter. The earl of 


Shrewſbury had endeavoured to comfort him with the 


hopes of triumphing, in the reſult of his trial, over 


the malignity of his foes; and Sir William Kingſton, 


conſtable of the 'Tower, who had met him at Sheffield, 


- aſſured him that the king was favorably diſpoſed to- 


wards him, and would be rejoiced at finding. him 


Lage. 29. 1 aa * illneſs terminated | in a dyſentery, which 


**VV carried 
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carried him off the ſtage of life on the third day after 
his arrival at the abbey of Leiceſter, in the ſixtieth 


year of his age. A ſhort time before he expired, he 
addrefſed Sir William Kingſton, a as we are informed 


by one who attended him, to the following effect. He 


expreſſed his with that Sir William would deſire the 


king, on his behalf, to call to his remembrance whatever 


had paſſed between them, particularly with regard to 


queen Catharine; from which recollection his majeſty 


might aſcertain whether he had really given him any 
cauſe of offence. Henry (ſaid the cardinal) was en- 
dowed with royal virtues, and had a princely heart; 
but, rather than be diſappointed in any part of his will 


or pleaſure, he would endanger one half of his king- 
dom. To diſſuade him from his will and appetite, he 


had frequently fallen on his knees before him, and had 

ſometimes remained in that humble poſture for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive hours, without being able to make his in- 
treaties effectual. Had he ſerved God (continued he) 
as diligently as he had ſerved the king, he would not 
have abandoned him in his old age; but this was the 
| Juſt reward for a diligence and zeal which he had 


more diſplayed i in the ſervice of his prince than of his 


God. In the courſe of his obſervations, he ſeemed to 
be nearly exhauſted; and his ſpeech failed him while 
he was recommending a vigilant defence of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment —_ the innovations of the 
Lutherans ©. | 

Of this extraordinary-1 man, different opinions have 
been formed. Some writers have repreſented him as 
an arrogant, corrupt, rapacious, crafty, and unprin- 
cipled miniſter; while others have panegyriſed him as 
-2 man of great patriotiſm, honor, and integrity. In 
this, as in moſt other caſes, the truth ſeems to lie in a 


6. Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey. | 
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denied ; and it -is equally evident that he had a great 


| ſhare of judgment and addreſs. By his powers of in- 


finuation, aided by a fortunate coincidence of circum- 
ſtances, he raiſed himſelf from à low rank to the moſt 


_ diſtinguiſhed honors both in church and ſtate, and ma- 


naged, for a long ſeries of years, a prince nor remark- 


able for a doeile or tractable diſpoſition. His ambi- 


tion was inordinate; for the higheſt preferments which 


' his prince could beſtow were inſufficient to ſatiate his 


aſpiring mind; and the added dignities of a cardinal 

nd # legate, though inferior only to the rank of a 
pope, were ſo far from contenting him, that they ſti- 
mulated his deſire of obtaining the triple crown, which 
he ſought with uncommon eagerneſs. He cultivated 
ſplendor and parade, from the deſire of | commanding 
reſpect, and of gratifying his perſonal yanity, His 
apartments diſplayed the moſt ſumptuous furniture 


his apparel was ſuperb; his equipage magnificent. 


Like the celebrated Becket, he did not ſuffer his reti- 
nue to conſiſt only of mean perſons, but introduced 
knights and gentlemen into his houſehold ; and the 


- nobility did not ſcruple to ſend their ſons to his palace, 


as to.a ſeminary of literature and politics. The great- 
neſs of his proſperity, and the extent of his poſſeſſions, 


inflamed him with a degree of pride and arrogance. 


from which his encomiaſts have not been able to ex- 
culpate him. To his ſovereign he was artfully obſe- 
quious, as he knew that an appearance of implicit 


ſubſerviency was the only means of retaining the ad- 


miniſtration of the national affairs. His government, 
in general, was upright and reſpectable; but his ac- 


ceptance of penſions from foreign princes, and his de- 
pendence on their promiſes of advancing his private 


views, muſt have tended to warp his integrity, and 
| pervert 
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pervert thoſe patriotic principles which he would other- A. P. 


wiſe have purſued,” Though he was not a man of 
profound erudition, he was competently fkilled in 


thoſe ſeiences which were then in vogue; and was ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by his patronage of the liberal arts, as to 


be worthy of the appellation of the Engliſh Mzcenas. 
His habitation was ever open to the learned and the 
ſcientific, whom he muniſieently rewarded ind zea- 
louſly promoted 7. Fo increaſe his power of diſtfi- 

bution, and fupply his taſte for magnificence, he was 


occaſionally guilty of extortion z and it is ſtrongly af- 


firmed, that his legatine court was frequently diſgraced 
by tyranny and rapine. In the office of chancellor, 
his conduct was more laudable ; for it is generally al- 
lowed that he diſcharged the duties of this arduous 
ſtation not only with great — but with integrity 
* impartiality. 

Before the deceaſe of the cardinal, he buck ſigned. an 
epiſtle which was addreſſed to the pope by the peers 
andthe principal commoners, ſoliciting a ſpeedy deter- 
mination of the cauſe between Henry and Catharine. 
Clement, in his reply, imputed the delay of the pro- 
eccdings' to the king, who had neither appeared at 


Rome nor ſent a repreſentative ; and he expreſſed his 


readineſs to decide the affair with all the expedition 


which his majeſty could deſire. There were two rea- 


ſons,” however, which gave room for ſuſpecting that 


2 Te advance the cauſe of learning, he founded a college at 
Oxford, on a very liberal and extenſive plan; but, when he fell under 
the penalties of the ſtatute againſt proviſors, the foundation was eon- 
fiſcated ; and Henry afterwards completed it, though on a leſs mag - 
nificent ſcale. It was called, by Wolſey, Cardinal - college; and after- 
wards received the denomination of Chriſt- church, when it was 


annexed to the cathedral of the dioceſe. The cardinal alſo founded 


ſeveral lectures in the univerſity, and erected a ſeminary of education 
at Ipſwich, the place of his bixth. _ es 
rs the 
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the papal ſentence would be repugnant to the wiſhes of 


Henry. One was, the pontiff's preſent connexion with 
the emperor ; and the other, the conſideration of the im- 
licy of weakening the claims of the vicars of St. Peter 
to the power of diſpenſing with the divine laws; for, if 


Ei the diſpenſation of Julius II. for Henry's marriage with 


his brother's widow ſhould be invalidated, the revoca- 
tion of it would ſeem to countenance a concluſion to 
the prejudice of the plenary power of the Romiſh pon- 


tiff; though Henry, aware of this objection, had 


cautiouſly grounded his defire of the repeal of Julius's 
bull, on the impropriety of the ſuggeſtions by which it 


had been obtained, not on any inability in the pope to 


diſpenſe with the laws of ſcripture. 
Among the ſteps which Henry took for the promo- 
tion of his divorce, one was an application to the different 


univerſities of Europe, and to the moſt learned indi- 
viduals of the reſpective ſtates. Two queſtions were 


propounded for their deciſion; one being, whether 


the precept in Leviticus, prohibiting the marriage of a 
| brother's widow, was {till obligatory upon Chriſtians ; 


the other, whether, in caſe of its being {till in force, 
the pope was authoriſed to diſpenſe with it. The ma- 


| Jority of the academical bodies conſulted by the king 


declared his marriage to be unlawful, and denied the 


papal power of diſpenſing with the precept by which 


it was forbidden. Upon the whole, it appears to be 


a breach of modeſty and decorum to marry a woman 
with whom a brother has had an amorous intercourſe ; 


and, though it may not be ſtrictly inceſtuous, purity 


ſeems to require that it ſhould be avoided as an im- 
Proper commixture. N 


* Burnet's Appendix to his Hiſt, of che Reformation, vol. i. p. 
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nk demonſtrate. the illegality of Henry's marriage, 


Oats of the learned divines and canoniſts of England 
took up the pen; and their publications diſpelled the 
doubts of many, and paved the way for the king's full 


determination of completing his wiſhes in ſpite of 


papal and imperial oppoſition. Among the literary 
defenders of the divorce was Dr. Thomas Cranmer, 2 


member of the univerſity of Cambridge, who attracted. 
the attention of Henry, not (according to the common. 


report) by ſuggeſting the propriety of conſulting the 
foreign univerſities on the ſubject, of which meaſure 
he does not appear to have been the adviſer, but by ſuch 
exertions of ability in diſputation, as brought over many 
of the Cantabrigians to the king's ſideꝰ. Henry being 


informed of the zeal diſplayed by Cranmer, ſent for that 
divine to court; and being pleaſed with his converſation, 


Teadily admitted him into his favour. He commanded 
him to publiſh a treatiſe in condemnation of his mar- 
riage; and the manner in which he acquitted himſelf 
confirmed him in the good graces of his ſovereign. 


From the two univerſities of England, Henry could 1 
not procure an unanimous opinion in favour of the 


divorce. Many of the academics apprehended that an 
oppoſition to the pope- in this point might lead to 
further deviations. from the Romiſh principles; and 
they alſo dreaded the encouragement which Anne 


Boleyn, the deſtined ſucceſſor of Catharine in the 


dignity of queen-conſort, would give to the Lutheran 


| hereſy, of which ſhe had received ftrong impreſſions. | 


But, after warm-debates, a majority of the members of 
each univerſity ſubſcribed an inſtrument, importing 


that the king's marriage was contrary, to the divine 


4 law 2 55 
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| Neither the deciſions of univerſities, nor thoſe. of 
celebrated individuals, removed the reluctance of Cle- | 


ment, who affirmed that the opinions which had been 


communicated to kim in favour of Henry were unaccom- 


panied with the reaſons on which they were founded, 


and unſupported by the authority of ſeripture or the 
canons . Ik it faid, that he was rather willing to 
grant the king a diſpenfation for having two wives 
than to permit him to divorce his preſent queen; hur 


this expedient was not calculated to remove that objec- 


tion of Henry which aroſe from the . of © 


diſputed ſucceſſion. 


- 'Fhe inclination of the pope to vids cauſe of Gate 


5 greatly diſpleaſed Henry, who, partly from reſent- 


A. D. 
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ment, and partly from motives of conſiſteney, that the 


ſtatute againſt proviſors might not be ſaid to have been 


revived folely for the puniſhment of Wolſey, (and: 


perhaps alſo from the defire of ſpoil), iſſued a procla- 


mation, prohibiting the purchaſe, publication, or exe- 
cution, of papal: bulls, prejudicial to his prerogative. 
This ſerved for a notification; that the above-men- 
tioned act would be enforced; and the cle · zy were 
ſoon expoſed to the effects of it. They were accuſed 
ef Raving infringed that ſlatute by fubmitting to the 
legatine authority of Wolſey; and though they pleaded 
that the cardinal's commiſſion had been ſanctioned by 
the king's aſſent, they were declared guilty, and put 
out of the royal pretection. When they next met in 
convocation, they granted him, by way: of compoſition 


5 - 218,840 pounds; and, at the end of the inſtrument 


which ſpecified * they ſupplicated a — 
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don for al vidlations of penal laws. Henry, who now 


began to cheriſh thoſe ſentiments which afterwards ? 
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urged him to a total abolition of the papal authority in 


England, was deſirous of procuring from the clergy an 


acknowledgement of his being the ſole protector and 


| ſupreme head of the church of his realm. This pro- 
poſitidn occafioned ſome debate, as they could not be 
expected to abandon without a ſtruggle the cauſe of 


the Romiſh pontiff, to whoſe ſupremacy they had long 


ſubmitted. Archbiſhop Warham at length ſuggeſted | 


a leſs general form, which tended to remove the 


ſeruples of the aſſembly; He propoſed that the king 
ſhould be acknowledged “ the only and ſupreme lord, 


and, as far as was permitted by the goſpel, the ppp 


head likewiſe, of the church and clergy of England.” 


This motion received the aſſent of the | an Py of | 


the convocation 73, 
When the bill for "OR 2 the clergy was zngoduced 
into the houſe of commons, ſuch of the members as 


had infringed the ſtatute againſt proviſors expreſſed 
a wiſh to be included in it; and the ſpeaker was ſent 


to the king to deſire that the laity might be compre- 


| | Hended in the pardon. Henry haughtily replied, that 


he would not ſuffer any of his ſubjects to reſtrain his 
liberty of action, or force his mercy; that the execu- 


tion or mitigation of the law depended ſolely on his 


pleaſure z. and that, as the grant of a pardon to the 


commons would, after this application, have the air of 


compulſion, he was not diſpoſed to comply with their 
wiſh. But, ſoon after the paſſing of the bill, he con- 
deſcended to e the * with a nar ar 


don 4. 
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The doubts with regard to the king's marriage being 
referred to the convocation, an anſwer. favourable 


to his inclination was returned, by the vote of a 


| great majority of the aſſembly. The other anſwers 
which had been given on the ſubje&t were communi- 
cated by the king to the two houſes, with a requeſt 
that they would, at their receſs, inſtruct their provin- 


cial neighbours in the merits of the queſtion. He then 
ſent ſome privy-counſellors to inform Catharine of the 


numerous deciſions in favour of his diyorce from her, 
and to demand whether ſhe would proſecute her appeal 


to the papal conſiſtory, or ſubmit to the judgment of 
four prelates and the ſame number of temporal peers. 
She declared her firm reſolution of acquieſcing 'in no 
other determination than that of the pope ; and Henry 
was. ſo piqued at her non-compliance with his wiſhes, 
that, after another fruitleſs attempt to ſubdue her perti- 


nacity, he ordered her to remove from the place of 
his reſidence, and to dwell for the future in one of his 


provincial manors, of which he left her the choice. 
In anſwer to a former meſſage, ſhe had wiſhed the king 
a quiet conſcience; and ſhe now declared, that, to 
whatever place her perſon ſhould be removed, nothing 
could remove her from being his lawful wife“. 

Henrys cauſe was {till in ſuſpenſe at Rome. The 
pope rejected his repeated requeſts for the determina- 


tion of the affair in England; and, hearing a report 
that the king was preparing to enter into a ſecond 
marriage on the authority of his own church, he 
_ threatened the ſevereſt cenſures againſt all who ſhould 


promote ſuch a connexion. Catharine having com- 


plained to his holineſs of her diſmiſſion from court, 


and of the favor ſhown to her rival, who was a queen 
in every thing but the name, Clement required Henry 


bs 
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Anne Boleyn without delay **. 
The inſolence of the pontiff was fo ters both 
by the king and his parliament, that they reſolved to 


make an attempt for humbling him by the diminution 


of his Engliſh revenues. Under the idea of reaping 
the firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical preferments, the popes 
had exacted large ſums from every new prelate, before 


they would ifſue a bull for his confirmation. It was 


computed, that, on this head of impoſition, 160,000 


pounds had been carried out of the kingdom to Rome, 


ſince the ſecond year of Henry VII. To reſtrain theſe 
extortions, a ſtatute was enacted, by which it was 
ordained, that no other payment ſhould be made to the 
pope by any, perſon nominated to a prelacy, than five 
Per cent. out of the clear profits of the ſee, for the 
firſt year; and that, if his holineſs ſhould with-hold 
the bull on pretence of the non-payment of the demands 
which had long been cuſtomary, the elect ſhould be 
conſecrated and confirmed in his ſee by the prelates of 
England. The complaiſance of the parliament to 
Henry induced them :to grant him the power of re- 
voking, or altering, by his letters-patent, any part of 
this act, according to his own diſcretion . 

In the ſame ſeſſion, the commons rejected a bill 


for reforming an abuſe of which great complaints had 


been made by the nobility, who were defrauded, by 
particular deeds of ſettlement, of the advantages to 


which they were entitled from wards, marriages, and 


premier ſeiſins. To correct theſe practices, the ee 
paſſed a bill, to which neither their influence, nor the 
menaces of the king, could procure the aſſent of the 
commons, who were more immediately intereſted in 
the continuance of the abuſe Xe, | 
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The king was at the ſame time involved in a diſpute. 
with the clergy. The commons having reprobated the 
oppreſſions of the ſpiritual courts, and the rigor of ſome 
of the eccleſiaſtical laws, their complaint was commu- 
nicated to the convocation; and though this aſſembly 
promiſed to reform ſuch practices as were deſerving of 
cenfure, and correct ſuch laws as met with general diſ- 


approbation, they aſſerted the validity of the ancient 


canons, and their power of enacting new ones for the 
regulation of faith and the emendation of mannets, 
without the concurrence of the civil authority. As 
many of the canons were derogatory to the royal prero- 
gative, and highly favorable to the papal elaims, Henry, 
who did not wiſh ſuch laws to remain in ſorce within 
his realm as might countenafice the clergy in ſupport- 


ing the pontiff againſt him, peremptorily inſiſted on the 


repeal of thoſe canons which encroached on his regal 
rights. A warm conteſt enſued on this ſubject, the 


convocation ſtrenuouſly endeavouring to procure a re- 


laxation of their ſovereign's demands, and Henry bold- 
ly requiring an unqualified aſſent to his will. When 


various forms of accommodation had been propoſed 
without ſucceſs, he laid before the houſe of commons 
a copy of the two oaths taken by the biſhops and ab- 


bots, one to the pope, and the other to the king. 
Theſe oaths, he obſerved, were inconſiſtent with each 
other, as the former ſubjected them to the papal will 
in ſuch terms as almoſt annihilated. the obedience which 
they vowed to, their prince in the latter. Being ap- 


prehenſive of a vote of cenſure from the commons, or 
of ſome other effect of the jealouſy of that houſe, the 
clergy agreed to ſign an inſtrument, promiſing that they 


would never henceforward © enact, put in ure, pro- 
& mulge, or execute, any new canons, conſtitutions, . 


c or ! in any future convocation or ſynod, 
Without 


HENRY wi. 


© without the royal licence and confirmation.” But, 4. 
Henry not being ſatisfied with this engagement, they 
conſented to refer the examination of the ſubliſting - 


153% 


canons to thirty-two perſons named by the king, that | 


all thoſe which ſhould appear to be prejudicial to the 

royal prerogative, or RPE to the people, 3 be 

— N - 

Ihe chancellor, Sir Thomas More, who, noni 
ſtanding his great genius and penetration, poſſeſſed 


ſome ſhare of bigotry, was not pleaſed with the king's 


proceedings againſt the pope and the clergy. He fore- 


ſaw that the rude han of Henry would quickly de- 


moliſh the fabric of ages, and that a ſpeedy rupture 
with the pope was inevitable. Unwilling to concur 
in the royal ſchemes, he reſigned his office, notwith- 
ſtanding all the diſſuaſions of the king, who wiſhed to 
be countenanced in his meaſures. by ſo reſpectable a 
character. The great ſeal. was then put into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Audley, who proved à more 
obſequious miniſter than his predeceſſor. - 


The perſeverance of Henry in his reſolution of re- 


pudiating Catharine, was ſo unpleaſing to her imperial 
nephew, that he menaced the king with the effects of 
his reſentment, and threatened to inſtigate the Scots 
to an invaſion of England, Henry was not deterred 
from his purpoſe by the indignation of Charles ; but 


deemed it prudent to renew his alliance with the king 


of France, that he might be the better enabled to 
baffle the ſchemes of his enemies, After the conclu- 
fion of the new treaty with Francis, he paſſed oyer tq 
the continent to have an interview with that monarch, 
He was accompanied in his voyage by Anne Boleyn, 
whom he had created marchioneſs of Pembroke. In 
the courſe of the interview, beſides the converſation 
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which paſſed on the ambitious views of the emperor, 
much was ſaid on the ſubject of Henry's divoree; 


and Francis encouraged that prince in his ſcheme of 


a ſecond marriage. After being entertained by his 


royal confederate at Boulogne, Henry returned the 
compliment at Calais; and the two kings parted with 
mutual proteſtations « of friendſhip, ua reſolutions of 


"reciprocal aid. 


Nov. 4. 


Henry was now fo weary of a-ſtate of Seen 


that he reſolved to eſpouſe Anne Boleyn without 


further delay. After his return from the conference, 
he privately gave his hand to the object of his affection. 


The ceremony was performed by Rowland Lee, in the 


preſence of the duke of Norfolk and ſome other rela- 
tives of Anne, and of the new favourite, Cranmer. ** 


| This oppoſition to the pope's pleaſure was followed 
by a parliamentary attack on the pontiff, The fre- 

quency of appeals to Rome had furniſhed for ſeveral 

centuries a very valuable acceſſion to the papal treaſury; 


but it was now reſolved by Henry and his parliament, 
chat this practice ſhould be reſtrained in England. An 
act was promulgated, ordaining that no appeals ſhould 
in future be made to the pope, in cauſes relating to 


matrimony, divorce, wills, tythes, and other ſuits 


cogniſable i in the ſpiritual courts, on pain of impriſon+ 


| ment and confiſcation of property. This was another 


im portant ſtep towards the ultimate aims of Henry, 
who was preparing to effect the entire ſuppreſſion 
of the papal authority in this kingdom; 3 an authority 
which had - long diſgraced a people diſtinguiſhed, in 
other reſpects, by freedom and independency. | 
When ſeveral months had elapſed from his marriage 
with Anne, the king publicly declared the new con- 
gexion which he had formed. He at the ſame time di- 
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rected Cranmer, (who had lately, on the death of 
Warham, been promoted to the primacy of England) 
to convoke an eccleſiaſtical court, and determine the 
cauſe between him and Catharine of Arragon. The 


1 depoſitions which had been delivered before Wol- 


ſey and Campeggio, the opinions which had been 
given by learned divines and canoniſts, the judg- 


ments pronounced by the univerſities of England and 


the Continent, the reſolutions of the clergy aſſembled 
in convocation, and other documents, were exhibited 


before the new metropolitan. The ſeſſion of the court 


was in the town of Dunſtable, near which (at Ampt- 
hill) Catharine reſided. This princeſs was thrice 
ſummoned to preſent herſelf; and her refuſal 
of attendance produced a record of her contumacy. 
When the merits of the cauſe had been ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed the archbiſhop pronounced ſentence, de- 
_ claring that the marriage of the king with the lady 
_ Catharine was an engagement de facto, and not de 
Jure; that it was repugnant to the divine law, and 


was, from the beginning, of no force or validity; 


and that they were therefore finally ſeparated and 
divorced **, In a. ſubſequent .court, he confirmed. 
| Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was 
now crowned with great magnificence; and the king 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the emperor, and other po- 
tentates of Europe, with a notification of theſe pro- 
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6 


May 23. 


June I. 


ceedings. Thus did Henry complete a meaſure on 


which his attention had been long employed, and 


which, in it's progreſs, had filled him with an anxiety 
proportioned to the impatience of his character. 
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IN the worſhip of the bleſſed Trinite, of oure laide Saint 


Marie, and of alle the bleſſed company of Heven : I 
Henry, by the grace of God Kyng of Yngland and of 
France, lord of Irland, atte makyng of thes preſentes 


lettres, y ordeynet and diſpoſet to paſſe in to the parties of 


France, to recover, by help of God, my rightes there to 
me longyng, have do write my wille and entente in manere 
aftir foloyng. F or as much as before this tyme I have en- 
feffed ſymplich and without condicion Henry erchibiſshop 
of Cant*bury, Henry biſshop of Wyncheſtre, Thomas biſs- 


hop of Dureſme, Richard biſshop of Northwich, Edward 


duc of York, Thomas erl of Aroundell, Thomas erl of 
Dorſet, Rauf erl of Weſtm*land, Henry lord filz Hugh, 
Roger Leche, Wautier Hung ford, and Johan Phelip, 


| knyghtes, Hugh Mortymer, Johan Wodehous, and Johan 
Leventhorp, eſcuiers, in the caſtil and lordſhip of Hegham 


Ferrers, and in other lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, 
and othir poſſeſſions, to me deſcended as to ſoon and heir 


aftir my lord my fadir Henry of Lancaſtre, laſt before me 


Kyng of Yngland and of France, Lord of Irland, the 
whiche God aſſoille, as it is more ſpecialy writen in my let- 
tres patentes thereof maad: And alſo atte ſame tyme by 
myn othir Lettres patgntes L enfeffed the forſaid feffez in 
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| the caſtils and manoirs of Halton and Clyderhow, and itt 
__ othir lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, 


and othir poſſeſſions, to me deſcended in manere aforefaid / 
als to ſoon and heir aftir the forſaid my lord my fadir; and 


alſo in othir landes, tenementz, and poſſeſſions purchaſſet, 
as it is fully contenet in the ſaid myn othir lettres patentes : 


Alle the whiche caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tene- 
mentz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, been of the 


value of il. yerely, whenne thai be deſcharged of fiez 
and e with the whiche thai be now charged: And 


now it is ſo, that of the forſaid feffez Richard that was 
biſshop of Norwich, Edward that was due of Vork, Tho- 
mas that was erl of Aroundell, Roger Leche and Johan 
-Phelip, knyghtes, and Hugh Mortymer, eſcuier, be deed : 
Wherfore I wol and praye de forſaid Erchibiſshop, biſshops 


of Wyncheſtre and Dureſme, Thomas now duc of Exceſtre 
and erl of Dorſet, Rauf eri of Weſtm*land, Henry lord filz 
Hugh, Wautier Hung ford knyght, Johan Wodehous, and 
: Johan Leventhorp, eſcuiers, now beyng on lyve, that thogh 
thai with othir before nemet been ſymplich and without con- 
dicion enfeffed in alle the forſaid caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, 
landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions; 
nethirthelees that of all the ſaid caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, 
landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, 
thai wil do fulfille my wille and entent aftir writen; but if 
it ſo befalle that or I paſſe out of this world, I change this 
wille: And in that cas I wol and pray the forſaid feſſez, 
that thai do fulfille my latter wille, the whiche thai may be 
- certifiet of be my lettre ſubſcribed with myn owen hand, and 
enſeelet with my ſeel: Firſt, I wol and pray the forlaid feffez, 
that at what tyme in my lyve I do aſk hem thai refeffe mne 
. © agayn, or do make feffements to othir perſonne or per- 
ſonnes at my nominacion, in alle the forſaid caſtils, lord- 


--fhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and 
_ ©thir poſſeſſions, in bothe my forſaid lettres patentes eſpe- 
RG in ſuche forme and - manere as it ſchal like. me 
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. for the tyme: And if before ſuche refeffẽment or 


feffements it happeth that I paſſe out of this world, thenne 
It is my wille, and I pray the forſaid feffez, that thai enfor- 
met by hem that ar or ſhal be nemet executors of my teſta- 
ment, how fer my godes moeble may ſuffice, to the paie- 


ment of my dettes, and fulfillying of my laſt wille; and 
| If it fo be that the forſaid feffez may conceyve that the faid 
executors with my godes moeble may noght paie my 
dettes, and do playn execucion of my laſt wille; Thanne - 


it is my wille, that of the iſſues, profitz, and revenues, of 
alle the forſaid caſtils, lordſhips, :manoirs, landes, tene- 
mentz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, that ſhal be 
receyvet by the forſaid feffez, or by any of hem, ſoms ſuf- 
ficientz and neceſſaries by hem be paiet from tyme to tyme 
to my forſaid executors therof, to paie my dettes, and do 
plain and entire execucion of my laſt wille: And I wol that 


alle the forſaid caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenemetz, 
rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, the forſaid feffez hold 


in hir owen poſſeſſion til my dettes be playnly paiet, and my 
laſte wille entirely execut; And that doen and performet, 


' thanne I wol and pray the forſaid feffez, that if ther be at 


that tyme on lyve any heir of my body goten, thai wil do 
enffeffe my ſame heir in alle the forſaid caſtils, lordſhips, 
manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſ- 
ſeſſions, in bothe my forſaid lettres patentes eſpecifiet, to 
have and to hold to my ſaid heir in ſuche eftat as I had in 
the ſame caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, 
rentez, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, or I therof mane any 
enffeffement in manere aforeſaid: And if ſo befalle that 
without heir of my body comyng J paſſe out of this world, 
or J aſk any ſuche refeffement or feffements as is beforeſaid, 
thanne I wol and pray the forſaid feffez . . the forſaid caſtil 
and lordſhip of Hegham Ferrers, and in alle othir lordſhips, 


manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and poſeſ- 


ſions, in my forſaid lettres patentes, with the forſaid caſtil 
and ed of n Ferrers elpecißet, That, ſeen rſt 
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ak underftanden the chartiers, muniments and ele; 
by force of whiche the ſame caftil and lordſhip of Hegham 
Ferrers, and othir lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, 
rentes, ſervices and poſſeſſions expreſſet in the ſame my let - 
tres patentes deſcendit to me in heritage, the ſaid feffez do 
enfeffe my right heirs in the ſame caſtil, lordſhips, ma- 
noirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſ- 
ſeſſions, to have in ſuch and like eſtat as I had thereinne 

before my feffement - aforeſaid ; forthermore I wol and 
pray the forſaid feffez, that firſt my dettes paiet, and plain 
and entiere execucion of my laſt wille doen, the forſaid 
feffez in the forſaid caftils and manoirs of Halton and 
Cliderhow, and in alle othir lordſhips, manoirs, landes, 
tenementa, rentes, fenvices, and othir poſſeſſions, in my 


forſaid lettres patentes, with the forſaid caſtils of Halton 


and Clyderhow : eſpecifiet, do departe as evenly as thay 
may in two parties egales the fame caſtils and lordſhips, 
| manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir 
poſſeſſions, with the ſaid caſtils of Halton and Cliderhow, 
expreſſet in the ſame my lettres patentes: And in as much 
as thai may godely, the forſaid feffez do aſſigne in the toon 
of the ſaid two parties, caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, 
| tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, in the 
South coſtees; and in the tothir of the ſaid two parties, the 
ſaid feffez. do aſſigne caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, 
tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions in the 
North coſtees of Yngland ; and ſuche departifon maad by 
the ſaid feffea, I wol and pray hem that in alle the faid. 


caſtils, manoirs, landes, tene mentz, rentes, ſervices, and 


ethir poſſeſſions, with alle thair appurtenances that ſhal in 
che forme before ſaid be aſſignet in ſaid North coſtees of 
Vngland, the ſaid feffez do enfeffe my brothir Johan duc 
of Bedford to have and to hold to hym and to his heirs mals 
of his body comyng : And if it ſo befall that my forſaid 
brothir Johan without heir mal of his body comyng departe 
3 as of this world, thanne I wol that alle ſame caſtils, lord- 
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ſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and 
othir poſſeſſions, ſo geven to my ſaid brothir Johan after 


Lk his deceſſe, noon heir male of his body thenne beying on 


lyve, remaigne to myn heirs kynges of Vngland, and be 
annexet to the corone of Yngland for evermore, in the beſt 
forme that the forſaid feffez, by avys of conſeil of lawe, 
kan ordeigne or devyſe: And alſſo I wol and pray the for- 
ſaid feffez, that in alle the forſaid caftils, lordſhips, mandirs, 
landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſeſſions, 
with alle thair appurtenances that ſhal in the forme afore- 
faid be aflignet i in the ſaid South coſtees of Yngland, the 
ſaid feffez do enfeffe my brothir Umfray duc of Glouceſtre 
to have and to hold to hym and to his heirs mals of his 
body comyng : And if it ſo befalle that my forſaid brothir 
Umfrey without heir mal of his body comyng departe out 
of this world, thanne I wol that alle the ſame caſtils, lord- 
ſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and 
bother poſſeflions ſo geven to my ſaid brothir Umfray after 
is deceſſe, noon heir mal of his body thenne beyng on lyve, 

remaigne to myn heirs kynges of Vngland, and be annexet 
to ye Corone of Vngland for evermore, in the beſt forme 
0 that the forſaid feffez, by avys of conſeil of lawe, kan or- 
deigne or deviſe ; And if it ſo befalle that or my dettes be 
fully paiet, and my laſt wille playnly execut, the forſaid 
feffez dyee alle fave thre; two, or oon, thanne I wol and 
pray the thre, two, or oon, that thai in alle the forſaid 
caſtils, -lordſhips, manoirs, landes, tenementz, rentes, ſer- 
vices, and othir poſſeſſions, in bothe my forſaid lettres 
patentes expreſſet, thai doenfeffe two of the xii perſonnes of 
the which the names been hereaftir written, Robert biſshop 
of Saleſbury, Johan biſshop of Coventre and Lichefeld, Ed- 
ward Courteney, Gilbert Talbot, Johan Neville, knyghtes, 
Robert lord of Wylughby, Edward Holand, Gilbert Um- 
fraville, Johan Rodenhale, and Robert Babthorp, knyghtes, 
Roger Flore, and Johan Wilcotes, eſcuiers ; and that 
thenne in alle the forſaid caſtils, lordſhips, manoirs, landes, 
tenementz, rentes, ſervices, and othir poſſc ons, the for- 
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ſaid two ao refeffe thaire feffours or feffour, and the fmplg- 
nant of the ſaid x11 perſonnes that thenne ſhal happen to be 
on lyve, for to fulfille and execut all that at that tyme 
happeth to be unparformet of all my wille before writen. 
And in witneſſe that this is my full wille and entente, I 
have ſet herto my grete ſeel, and my ſeel that I uſe in the 
governance of myn heritage of Lancaſtre: And I have ſub. 
ſeribed with myn owen hand thes preſentes lettres endentet 
and inpartit, and do cloſe hem undir my prive ſeel, the 
xx1 day of Juyl, the yere of our Lord a thowſand foure 
hendred and ſeventene, and of wy regne fift, T his is my 
ful wille God 2 8 > | 


Af P E N DI 


Three LET TERS written by EDwarDIVE, 
Jo our Brodir of Clarence. 
. 


Brodir, we pray you to yeve feight and credence to our _ 
welbeloved Sir Thom's Mongomery and Morice Berkley, 
in that on our behalf thei ſhal declare to you; and we 
truſte ye wole; diſpoſe you accordyng to our pleſer and _ 
comaunde: and ye ſhal be to us right welcome. At Nom, 


tyngham, the IX day of Jull. 


To our Coſyn th Erl of Marr. (Warwick). 


Coſyn, we grete you well, and pray you to yeve feight 
and credence to Sir Thom's Mongomery, &c. and we ne 
truſt that ye ſholde be of any ſueche diſpoſiõn towards us 
as the rumor here renneth, conſedering the truſt and affec- 


con we bere in you: and, coſyn, ne thynk but ye ſhalbe to 


us welcome. 


To our Coſyn 21 Archbyſhop of Ye orke. | 


Coſyn, we pray you that ye wul accordyng to che pro- 


myſe ye made us to come to us as ſoon as ye goenny may z 


and ye may yeve credence, &c. 


From Fenn's Collection of Original Letterę, vol. iz, 
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